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PROOF  that  New  York 
is  a  Receptive  Market! 

THRKE  years  ago,  in  June,  1919,  a  well  known  firm  from  Chicago 
opened  a  plant  to  manufacture  and  sell  in  New  York  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  in  an  over-crowded  field.  The  article  was  consistently  advertised  and 
selling  effort  kept  up  at  all  times.  Within  three  years,  in  June,  1922,  this 
manufacturer  was  selling  one  of  every  three  buyers  of  such  commodities 
in  New  York  City  and  the  product  itself  enjoyed  the  largest  sale  in  the 
United  States  in  its  field.  The  manufacturer  was  The  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  product  was  the  Daily  News — grown  from  nothing  to  more  than 
500,000  copies  a  day — bought  by  one  of  three  morning  newspaper  buy¬ 
ers  in  New  York  City. 

THE  demand  that  made  this  newspaper  can  be  tapped  through  it!  The 
wanted  newspaper  is  a  good  medium  to  reach  the  wants  of  its  readers. 
Get  the  details! 


THE  B  NEW: 


Jfew  York's  TictureJVewspaper 

_ 25  Park  Place,  New  York — Tribune  Building,  Chicago _ 
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NEW  YORK  STATE 
DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

The  newspapers  listed  here  are  sold  on  the  idea  of 
co-operation. 

They  co-operate  with  one  another  in  boosting  the  state 
of  New  York  as  the  greatest  market  on  earth. 

They  co-operate  with  the  powers  that  be  in  thir  own 
communities  in  making  their  home  town  the  best  place  on 
earth  in  which  to  live. 

They  co-operate  with  their  local  merchants  in  keeping 
their  business  in  their  home  towns  as  much  as  possible. 

They  co-operate  with  national  manufacturers  in  popu¬ 
larizing  trade  marked  goods — co-operating  in  every  posible 
way. 

These  New  York  State  Daily  and  Sunday  newspapers, 
forty  nine  of  them,  nine  Sunday,  eleven  morning  and  twenty 
nine  evening,  published  in  twenty-two  cities,  come  as  near 
covering  the  State  as  is  possible  in  .any  one  list. 

Co-operate  with  local  dealers,  by  advertising  your  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  homes  where  the  buying  habit  is  usually 
created. 
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$1,468,256,900  In  Manufactured  Goods 

PHILADELPHIA’S 

1921  Output 

6169  industrial  plants  in  Philadelphia  last  year  turned  out  products  valued  at 
$1,468,2156,900,  according  to  the  report  of  State  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs 
Woodward,  just  made  public. 

The  243,348  employes  in  these  widely  varied  manufacturing  plants  received 
$267,365,300  in  wages  during  1921.  The  capital  invested  totaled  $983,309,200, 
Philadelphia,  as  one  of  the  leading  textile  centres,  produced  goods  of  this 
class  worth  $398,422,400. 

Other  leading  products,  with  their  values,  were; 


Metals  and  Metal  products .  $265,144,000 

Food' and  kindred  products . . . .  210,463,700  ' 

Chemicals  and  allied  products .  151,056,000 

Paper  and  printing  . ; . .  .  141,704,800 

Leather  and  rubber  goods . 72,468,600 

Building  and  contracting . ; .  •  65,631,900 


Philadelphia,  the  “Workshop  of  the  World”  and  the  third  largest. market 
in'  the  United  States,  represents  a  market  which  will  not  be  overlooked  by  live 
manufacturers. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the 
newspaper  “nearly  everybody”  reads — 

The  Bulletin 


^  “In  ^ 

Philadelphia 

nearly  everybody  reads 

JheBulletm!!i 


The  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  one  of  the  largest 

in  America 

Net  paid  daily  average  circulation'  for  six  months  ending 
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TWO  SIDES  TO  ALL  QUESTIONS?  NOT  FOR  EDITORS 

Only  One  Side  to  the  Truth,  Declares  William  Peter  Hamilton,  Chief  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Who 
Thinks  21,500  of  Nation’s  22,000  Weekly  Editorials  Were  Better  Unwritten 


I 


the  22,000  editorials  which  I 
”  estimate  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  print  each  week,  21,500  might 
far  hotter  never  have  been  printed.” 

This  sentence  of  condemnation  was 
spoken  by  William  Peter  Hamilton,  for 
nearly  13  years  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  New  York.  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
statement  is  not  a  mere  snap  judgment, 
but  arises  from  long  thought  upon  the 
subject  and  incidentally  a  much  longer 
period  when,  as  a  member  of  the  news 
staff  of  his  paper,  he  wrote  over  700  edi¬ 
torials  before  he  had  one  printed  as  he 
had  written  it.  During  these  years  this 
English  -  reared  Scotchman,  now  an 
American  citizen,  has  followed  editorial 
writing  in  the  United  States  and  has 
evolved  his  own  principles  for  this  very 
important  branch  of  newspaper  work — 
principles  which  he  employs  daily  in  the 
writing  of  those  hard-hitting,  clearly- 
stated,  brief  editorials  which  appear  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal. 

“Most  editorials  are  not  real  editorials, 
but  merely  lengthy  dissertations  that 
would  be  equally  effective  if  cut  up  into 
takes  and  used  for  filler,”  Mr.  Hamilton 
continued.  “I  believe  that  an  editorial 
should  leave  the  reader  with  a  single 
thought  in  his  mind  and  not  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  unrelated  ideas.  The  true  edi¬ 
torial  might  well  be  constructed  as  a 
simple  syllogism — with  a  major  premise 
founded  upon  a  truth,  a  minor  premise 
based  upon  the  news  of  the  day,  and  a 
conclusion,  which  is  the  logical  deduc¬ 
tion.” 

“You  can  put  your  premises,  illustra¬ 
tions  and  conclusions  in  any  way  you 
please,  but  you  must  arrest  the  reader’s 
attention  before  the  end  of  the  first  line. 
The  title  can  often  serve  this  purpose. 
This  can  all  be  done  in  not  more  than 
450  words.  An  editorial  needs  a  mighty 
good  excuse  to  be  longer. 

“The  long  editorials  that  you  see  too 
frequently  tire  the  reader  before  he  is 
half  through  and,  what  is  more  serious, 
they  leave  him  with  a  confusion  of  im¬ 
ages  and  opinions  instead  of  a  clearly 
crystallized  thought  not  the  truth  implicit 
in  the  day’s  news. 

“Why  is  it  that  such  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  the  editorials  printed 
throughout  the  country  do  not  qualify? 
When  you  suggest  lack  of  disciplined 
thought  you  have  gone,  I  think,  to  the 
root  of  the  trouble. 

“You  can’t  write  a  fifty-fifty  editorial. 
Don’t  believe  the  man  w'ho  tells  you  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  question. 
There  is  only  one  side  to  the  truth.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  man  who  writes  editorials  should 
be  well  read,  widely  read  and  his  read¬ 
ing  should  he  up  to  the  moment.  But  he 
cannot  get  his  editorials  out  of  l^ks. 
He  must  associate  with  men  of  affairs  or 
his  editorials  will  be  lacking  in  the  human 
touch.  This  they  must  have  and  the 
writer  can  only  get  it  by  contact  with 
men  of  poise  and  ideas.” 

From  officeboying  to  a  London  stock¬ 
broker  to  the  editorship  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  January  1.  1908.  and  ever 
since — all  acomplished  since  the  80’s — 


By  THOMAS  H.  ORMSBEE 


would  be  romantic  enough  to  suit  any 
newspaper  man  if  traveled  by  the  most 
direct  route.  William  Peter  Elamilton 
travel^  round  the  world  the  other  way 
— Africa,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
saw  .America  first  at  San  Francisco.  At 
times  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  pur¬ 
posely  taken  the  most  roundabout  direc¬ 
tion. 

“Stockbroking  and  clerking  did  not  in¬ 
terest  me  greatly,”  he  continued.  “What 
I  wanted  to  do  was  to  write.  I  did 
financial  and  special  newspaper  work  on 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  under  H.  Wick¬ 
ham  Steed,  although  not  a  regular  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff.  Once  I  spent  a  winter 
night  in  a  London  pauper  casual  ward 
for  him — the  hardest  twelve  guineas  I 
ever  earned.  I  deviled  for  Harold  Fred¬ 
erick,  the  famous  London  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times.  He  and  I  had 
for  each  other,  what  might  be  called,  the 


ficient  supports  and  inadequate  medical 
e<iuipment.  .\s  Kipling  says;  Tf  the 
British  army  had  waited  for  supports  the 
British  Empire  would  have  ended  at 
Margate  Beach.’ 

“.After  the  war  was  over  I  worked  for 
the  Johannesburg  Critic,  a  weekly  social 
and  financial  paper.  This  was  during  the 
gold  boom  of  1895.  Malarial  fever  drove 
me  to  other  climates  and  started  me  on 
a  sea  voyage  which  rather  by  chance 
took  me  to  New  Zealand. 

“When  I  was  following  my  profession 
in  South  Africa,  1  was  thrown  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Cecil  John  Rhodes.  He  had 
definite  ideas  and  large  conceptions,  far 
above  the  mere  making  of  money. 
Money  was  necessary  to  the  carrying  out 
of  his  ideas,  to  the  extension  of  white 
civilization  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  with 
a  railroad  as  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  something  of  even  spiritual  sig- 


Photo  by  Curtis 

“A  major  premise  founded  upon  a  truth,  a  minor  premise  baaed  upon  the  day’s  news  and 
a  conclusion” — and  you  have  an  editorial  built  according  to  William  Peter  Hamilton,  who 
smokes  hia  pipe  on  Wall  Street  now  after  years  of  clobe-trottinr. 


attraction  of  opposites.  In  those  days  the 
Spectator  was,  as  it  is  today,  a  serious 
publication.  It  allowed  itself  but  one 
relaxation,  letters  from  its  readers  telling 
of  marvelous  intelligence  in  dumb  ani¬ 
mals.  Frederick  would  invent  the  most 
preiHjsterous  Yankee  dog  stories  and 
then  turn  them  over  to  me  to  be  put  in 
what  he  termed  my  solid  Middle-class 
English.  1  would  kill  all  the  humor, 
sign  it  ‘Pater  Familias,’  or  ‘Mother  of 
Six,’  and  send  it  along  to  Spectator, 
which  actually  printed  one  such  outrage 
in  all  .seriousness. 

“In  1893  I  went  out  to  .Africa  to  re- 
|)ort  the  first  Matabele  campaign.  I 
could  ride  and  shoot  and  had  held  an  of¬ 
ficer’s  commission  in  the  English  terri¬ 
torial  auxiliary  forces.  I  volunteered  for 
the  Bechuanaland  border  police  and  did 
some  war  correspondence  during  the 
campaign  which,  much  like  other  British 
KTnpire  expansion,  was  donf*  with  instif- 


nificance.  In  the  respect  of  intuitive  in¬ 
telligence  I  have  met  only  one  man  like 
him— the  Late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  It 
was  impossible  to  follow  the  rapidity  of 
their  mental  processes.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  phenomenal  about  it,  like  the  per¬ 
formances  of  mathematically  gifted 
children  who  can  give  you  the  square 
root  of  a  numher  in  thousands  with  a  few 
moments  of  mental  calculation.  Other 
well-known  men — speaking  perhaps  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  rep)rter — secmetl 
to  have  mental  processes  much  like  our 
own.  Most  of  the  great  captains  of  in¬ 
dustry  I  have  met.  like  James  J.  Hill  and 
E'dward  H.  Harriman,  had  a  quality 
essential  to  a  first-rate  thinker.  They 
could  eliminate  the  irrelevant.  They 
could  grasp  the  fundamental  fact  in  a 
page  of  verbiage.  Rut  Rhodes  and  Mor¬ 
gan  could  do  more.  They  could  reason 
to  an  often  startling  but  sound  conclusion 
before  you  could  state  the  premises. 


‘‘When  the  Spanish-American  war 
broke  out  1  was  on  the  press  there.  The 
only  dispatches  we  had  on  this  came  from 
the  Reuter  service  sent  out  from  London 
over  the  Eastern  cables,  for  there  was  no 
service  across  the  Pacific.  These  Reuter 
dispatches  were  so  heavily  loaded  with 
stories  from  the  New  York  newspapers, 
the  Journal  and  the  World,  which  were 
printing  such  stories  as  ‘the  Spanish  fleet 
off  New  York,’  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  ordered 
World  or  Journal  news  killed. 

“Well,  one  night,  as  1  was  put¬ 
ting  the  paper  to  bed,  a  dispatch  of  about 
a  humlred  words  came  through  telling  of 
the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay.  I  knew 
enough  of  war  at  first  hand  to  recognize 
the  real  thing,  stopped  the  press  and  put 
it  in.  The  next  day  the  other  paper  in 
the  town,  an  afternoon  one,  did  not  con¬ 
firm  it.  The  proprietor  came  down  and 
fired  me  for  disobeying  orders.  It  was 
confirmed  sixteen  hours  afterward.  I 
was  too  indignant  to  accept  an  offer  of 
reinstatement  on  account  of  my  ‘youth 
and  inexperience,’  It  was  not  until  years 
later  that  1  leafined  from  Harden,  then 
etlitor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  who  had  been  the  World’s  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Manila  Bay,  that  by 
knowledge  of  the  Eastern  cable  system 
he  was  able  to  give  Dewey’s  official  dis¬ 
patch  six  hours’  start  and  beat  it  by  six¬ 
teen  hours. 

“It  was  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer 
war  that  I  came  to  America  on  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  Thomas  F.  Woodlock,  an  old 
London  friend  and  then  a  partner  in 
Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  to  keep  Wall  Street 
straight  about  that  war  and  its  market 
importance,  which  was  little  enough,  as 
we  had  a  bull  market  up  to  near  the  end 
of  it. 

“That  did  not  take  all  my  time  and  I 
invented  for  the  Dow-Jones  Financial 
News  Service  the  stock  market  para¬ 
graphs,  which  has  since  become  a  stan¬ 
dard  feature  of  the  service  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  Their  aim  was  to  get, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  reason,  if  only  a 
tentative  reason,  for  all  individual  and 
general  fluctuations  in  the  stock  market. 
Mere  generalities  were  not  acceptable 
and  I  could  tell  many  stories,  ranging 
from  pathos  to  wild  absurdity,  of  the 
gathenng  of  news  which  might  be  stale 
in  half  an  hour. 

“Such  news  was  of  course  of  high 
value  to  active  brokerage  houses  serving 
as  it  did  to  sustain  interest  in  the  market. 
They  all  had  customers  whose  appetite 
for  such  news  was  in.satiable.  I  am  still 
humbled  by  the  crudity  of  some  of  the 
rea.sons  I  had  to  give,  especially  as  I  was 
evolving  a  method.  But,  at  last,  it  was 
genuine  news-collecting  and  not  guess¬ 
ing.  It  was  early  this  period  that  I  came 
in  personal  contact  with  the  Sam-Bowles- 
the-elder  method  of  training  a  newspaper 
man.  Charles  H.  Dow.  the  founder  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  had  been  brought 
up  in  newspaper  work  by  the  elder 
Bowles  and,  like  his  master,  he  would 
call  me  up  for  a  .sort  of  police  third- 
degree  on  mv  previous  day’s  work.  My 
protest  to  Dow’s  partners  was  met  by 
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the  assurance  that  this  was  Mr.  Dow’s 
way  of  showing  his  affection — a  regard 
only  extended  to  promising  material.” 

Mr.  Hamilton  confessed  to  no  hobbies, 
says  he  hates  exercise,  and  cannot  see 
well  enough  to  play  golf.  His  style  and 
editorial  methods  mould  his  assistants  and 
he  says  that,  after  C.  W.  Barron,  the 
owner  of  the  news  service,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  Boston  News  Bureau, 
the  Philadelphia  News  Bureau  and  Bar¬ 
ron’s,  he  gets  as  much  from  his  col¬ 
leagues  as  he  gives.  It  is  fair  to  say 
they  deny  this. 

‘‘.\n  editor  must  always  be  considered 
in  his  relation  with  the  proprietor  of  the 
paper  if  he  does  not  happen  to  own  it,” 
continued  the  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  “’Clarence  Barron,  with 
whom  I  have  worked  for  over  twenty 
years,  is  the  greatest  newspaper  genius  I 
have  ever  met,  not  excluding  Lord 
Northcliffe,  and  a  brilliant  writer  him¬ 
self.  He  tests  out  his  men  to  the  last 
ounce  and  knows  their  work  better  than 
they  do  themselves,  but  is  big  enough  to 
let  them  do  it  in  their  own  way  if  they 
can  show  him  the  right  results.  It  is 
this  sympathy  and  even  affectionate  un¬ 
derstanding  to  which  I  owe  that  conti- 
dence  and  courage  which  is  indispensable 
in  editorial  work.” 

From  the  start  of  his  New  York  work 
Mr.  Hamilton  volunteered  editorials  out 
of  his  spare  time  and  only  when  he  had 
written  over  7(10  did  he  see  his  first  one 
in  print.  Prior  to  this  his  thoughts  and 
.phrases  were  often  worked  over  by 
others.  After  this  initial  editorial  his« 
average  soon  improved  to  two  out  of 
every  five  accepted,  and  when  Sereno  S. 
Pratt  left  to  become  the  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he 
was  selected  to  succeed  him. 

The  aim  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
under  Mr.  Hamilton’s  editorship  is  to 
take  the  quackery  and  mystery  out  of 
Wall  Street.  He  believes  that  the  paper 
can't  and  must  not  “four-flush”  on  its 
news.  That  the  men  on  the  desk  must 
know  as  much  and  more  about  the  news 
they  handle  as  the  reporters  who  write  it. 
By  a  continuation  of  the  Bowles-up-on- 
the-carpet  jiedagogical  method,  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  paper  to  make  its  news  staff 
not  second-rate  specialists  who  might  be 
able  to  explain  a  matter  to  scime  one 
already  acquainted  with  the  subject,  but 
first-rate  specialists  who  know  their  sub¬ 
ject  so  well  that  they  can  make  any  por¬ 
tion  of  it  clear  to  a  schoolboy. 

“1  dictate  an  editorial  in  about  ten 
minutes,”  Mr.  Hamilton  continued,  “but 
this  same  editorial  has  frequently  been 
long  in  embryo  and  is  quickened  into 
birth  by  the  news  of  the  day.  What  is 
going  to  happen  is  more  to  me  than  rem¬ 
iniscence.  1  hate  to  think  that  1  may  ever 
get  so  old  that  the  news  of  the  morning 
paper  won’t  be  worth  waking  up  for. 

“Wall  Street,  what  do  1  think  about  it? 
Wall  Street  has  .steadily  raised  its  ethical 
standards  throughout  my  twenty-three 
years’  exi)erience.  Of  course  there  will 
always  be  sharpers  who  use  a  Wall  Street 
address  for  fraudulent  pur])oses.  but  that 
is  only  the  homage  vice  pays  to  virtue. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  real  integrity  of 
Wall  Street,  whose  word  is  better  than 
its  best  bond,  this  address  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  these  people,  and  they  would  send 
out  their  bait  from  Washington  or  Peeks- 
kill. 

“Improvements  in  Wall  Street  and  the 
stock  exchange  are  all  from  the  inside. 
.\11  true  reform  works  from  the  heart  out. 
.\  financier’s  character  means  much  down 
here,  not  only  with  brokers  but  with 
financial  newspaper  men. 

“So  far  as  editors  and  reporters  are 
concerned  Wall  Street  is  no  Tom  Tid¬ 
dler’s  ground  where  you  pick  up  gold  and 
silver.  You  stay  a  relatively  poor  man 
but  for  what  you  can  save  from  your 
salary.  If  you  once  allow  a  broker  to 
carry  you  on  a  stock  transaction,  he  owns 
you  body  and  soul  from  then  on. 

“For  the  self  appointed  Ixxlies  which 
would  try  to  regulate  Wall  Street  and 
everything  else,  I  have  neither  use,  space 
nor  sympathy.  Congress  exists  to  regu¬ 
late  the  affairs  of  the  country  and  it 
should  not  be  dominated  by  the  agricul¬ 
tural  bloc,  the  Anti-Saloon  I  cague,  the 
labor  unions,  nor  anybody  else. 

“Materially,  Wall  Street  was  never 
sounder  than  it  is  today.  This  also  ap¬ 


plies  to  the  business  condition  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  If  I  were  to  guess 
what  is  going  to  happen  during  the  next 
y^ar  or  two,  and  that  is  as  far  as  I  would 
care  to  project  my  estimate  into  the 
future,  I  would  say  that  we  are  going  to 
see  an  era  of  prosperity  due  to  gold  in¬ 
flation.  The  Federal  Reserve  System  is 
only  required  to  have  a  forty  per  cent 
gold  reserve  and  it  has  now  more  than 
double  this  amount.  This  must  expand 
the  currency  and  stimulate  enterprise,  ad¬ 
venture,  speculation,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it. 

“Public  opinion  of  the  country  has  not 
recovered  its  poise  since  the  war.  It  has 
been  dragged  hither  and  yon  by  leaders 


who  use  the  vicious  theater  manager’s 
plan  of  giving  the  iK-ople  what  they  want. 
Our  i)eople  as  a  whole  are  suffering  from 
moving  pictures  and  newspapers  that  save 
them  the  trouble  of  thinking.” 


WON’T  ARBITRATE  44  HOURS 


N.  Y.  Employer*  Agree  on  That,  But 

Not  to  Other  Rule*  of  Pre**men 

International  union  law  as  an  arbi¬ 
trable  factor  in  printing  trades  disputes 
is  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  nego¬ 
tiations  between  the  New  York  Employ¬ 
ing  Printers’  .Association  and  the  press¬ 
room  unions,  employers  holding  that  in- 
ternatioiial  union  law  written  since  the 
inception  of  the  present  arbitration  agree¬ 
ment  is  subject  to  arbitration  tinder  that 
agreement.  The  employers  have  agreed 
that  the  44-hour  week  was  covered  by 
an  international  law  enacted  prior  to  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1919,  and  is  therefore  not  arbi¬ 
trable  under  the  present  agreement. 

Other  points  on  which  the  employers 
seek  and  the  unions  resist  arbitration  are 
the  scale  and  the  complement  of  men  on 
automatic  presses  and  on  65-inch  presses. 
The  employers  state  that  the  65-inch 
press  law  was  enacted  after  the  signing 
of  the  present  arbitration  contract  and 
that  no  union  law  exists  which  covers  the 
operation  of  two  automatic  presses  by 
one  man  and  that  both  of  these  questions 
are  therefore  arbitrable. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Prin¬ 
ters’  League  covering  these  points  con¬ 
cludes  : 

“Whf.rf-.\s,  the  Closed  Shop  Branch 
will  welcome  the  time  when  laws  for  the 
printing  industry  can  be  established 
through  joint  conference  and  enactment 
by  union  and  employers’  organizations, 
and  invites  the  co-oi)eration  of  the  inter¬ 
national  unions  to  attain  this  end, 

“Thf-rf.fork,  Be  It  Resoeved,  that  the 
membership  of  the  Closed  Shop  Branch 
instructs  its  executive  committee  to  de¬ 
mand  the  conciliation  or  arbitration  of  all 
points  not  specifically  covered  in  the  laws 
of  the  International  Printing  Pressmen’s 
&  Assistants’  Union  as  of  Oct.  1,  1919, 
and  that  the  executive  committee  is  given 
full  power  to  act  in  this  emergency  on 


all  outstanding  questions  as  a  unit  in¬ 
volving  union  laws  in  negotiations  with 
the  unions  concerned.” 


TYPO  WAGE  CUT  IN  WINNIPEG 


Scale*  Renewed  for  De*  Moine*  Print¬ 
er*  and  Wilke*-Barre  Stereotyper* 

Local  arbitration  in  Winnipeg,  Man., 
has  resulted  in  reduction  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  typographical  scale  by  $4.80  a 
week  for  night  work  for  the  first  six 
months  of  a  one-year  contract  and  a 
further  cut  of  $1.^  per  week  for  the 
second  six  months.  Day  workers  get  a 


reduction  of  $4.30  a  week  for  the  first 
half-year  and  $1.38  for  the  second.  The 
new  scale  is :  First  six  months,  night, 
$46.20;  day,  $43.70;  second  six  months, 
night,  $44.32;  day,  $42.32. 

Scales  were  renewed  in  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  typographical  contract  and  for 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  stereotypers. 

The  Des  Moines  agreement  runs  from 
June  1,  1922,  to  June  1,  1924,  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  weekly  wage  of  $46.50  for  night 
work  and  $43  for  day  work,  for  a  48- 
hour  week. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  stereotype  agree¬ 
ment  is  effective  until  December  31, 1923, 
renewing  for  two  years  the  previous  five- 
year  contract.  Forty-eight  hours,  day 
and  night,  constitute  the  working  week, 
for  which  the  following  scale  is  provid¬ 
ed:  Night  work,  $38;  day  work,  $35; 
Saturday  night  work,  $8.50.  Differences 
are  to  be  settled  by  the  chapel  affected 
selecting  a  union  man  from  another 
chapel  and  the  publisher  affected  select¬ 
ing  another  publisher,  the  two  to  act  as 
a  board  of  arbitration  and  render  de¬ 
cision  in  ten  days.  If  they  cannot  agree, 
they  are  to  select  a  third  member,  whose 
decision  shall  be  binding. 


THREE  ARBITRATION  DECISIONS 


International  Board  Rule*  on  St.  Loul* 
and  Two  Loui*viIle  Ca*e* 

(fly  Telegrath  to  Editok  &  I’cbi  ismfm) 

Indianapolis,  Aug.  28. — Decision  was 
reached  by  the  International  .Arbitration 
Board  here  Friday  in  the  cases  of  the 
Louisville  and  St.  Louis  stcreotypers. 
The  Ixiard  deadlocks  on  the  Seattle  and 
Portland  (Ore.)  stereotype  cases.  Lou¬ 
isville  publishers  had  appealed  from  a 
local  arbitration  award  which  granted  an 
increase  of  $4.82  a  week  to  journeymen 
from  Feb.  1,  1922.  The  International 
Board  cut  the  increase  from  $4.82  to 
$1.82.  In  the  St.  Louis  stereotypers’  case, 
the  board  decided  that  wages  should  con¬ 
tinue  at  present  scale  on  a  two-year  con¬ 
tract,  with  either  party  having  the  right 
to  reopen  the  wage  scale  within  a  year. 

Session  of  the  board  on  h'riday  with 
the  International  Printing  Pressmen’s  & 
.Assistants’  Union  resulted  in  a  decision 


COURT  AWARDS  PAPERS  JUDGMENT 
AGAINST  STRIKING  PRINTERS 


^EWC.ASTLE  (England)  new-papers,  the  Chronicle  and  the  Mail  &  Leader, 

^  '  secured  judgment  in  the  Newcastle  Police  Court  a  few  days  ago  against 
each  of  97  union  printers,  on  the  ground  that  the  printers  had  broken  their 
contract  with  the  newspapers  when  they  failed  to  report  for  work  on  July  31 
and  subsequent  days,  while  the  recent  strike  against  a  wage-cut  awarded  by* 
the  Industrial  Court  was  in  progress. 

While  the  plaintiffs  asked  damages  of  £10  in  each  rase,  they  stated  that 
the  object  of  the  proceedings  was  not  to  recover  money,  because  any  dam¬ 
ages  would  be  inadequate  compensation  for  the  actual  loss  sustained,  but 
to  vindicate  the  position  of  the  plaintiffs.  They  requested  that  if  the  court 
deride  that  a  rase  was  made  out  damages  be  assessed  at  the  nominal  sum 
of  25  shillings  in  each  rase.  It  was  testified  that  the  defendants  were  all 
members  of  the  Typographical  Association,  their  wages  being  regulated  by 
national  agreements. 

The  bench  found  that  the  representatives  of  the  Typographical  Associa¬ 
tion  acted  within  their  authority  in  submitting  the  question  of  wages  to  the 
Industrial  Court  and  that  the  findings  of  that  court  were  therefore  binding.  The 
plaintiffs,  the  bench  held,  were  justified  in  reducing  wages  in  accordance  with 
the  award,  and  the  defendants  were  not  justified  in  leaving  their  employment 
without  proper  notice.  Judgment  was  therefore  given  for  the  plaintiffs  for 
the  23  shillings  agreed  damages  and  costs  in  each  case. 

Appeal  has  been  taken  by  the  Typographical  Association  to  the  High 
Court.  If  the  latter  should  uphold  the  Newcastle  decision,  according  'to 
Robert  Smillie,  one  of  the  British  Labor  Party  leaders,  “trade  unionism  will 
have  received  the  biggest  set-back  it  has  ever  had.”  He  urged  the  Labor 
Party  generally  to  rally  to  the  printers'  support. 


on  the  Louisville  pressmen’s  case,  the 
only  one  before  the  board.  Wages  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  present  three-year  contract, 
effective  September  4,  1921,  were  con¬ 
tinued,  with  the  right  of  either  party  to 
reopen  the  matter  within  a  year. 

The  deadlocked  stereotypers’  cases  go 
over  to  the  September  meeting  of  the 
board. 


BRITISH  WALKOUT  ENDS, 
EMPLOYERS  WIN 


Printer*  Accept  Pay-Cut  Under  Award 
of  Court  Rejected  a  Month  Ago — 
Scale  Reduced  1 2 by 
Next  May 


Normal  printing  conditions  were  re¬ 
sumed  in  provincial  newspaper  offices  of 
England,  Wales  and  in  Belfast,  Ireland, 
when  the  Typographical  Association 
executive  council  recommended  that  the 
union  printers  accept  the  wage-cut  re¬ 
cently  awarded  by  the  Industrial  Court, 
sitting  as  an  arbitrator.  The  agreement 
reached  between  the  Typographical  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Federation  of  Master 
Printers,  and  the  Newspaper  Society  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  reduction  of  three  shillings  a 
week,  effective  immediately ;  a  similar  re¬ 
duction  on  September  9,  1922,  a  further 
three  shillings  on  November  11  and  a 
final  cut  of  three  shillings  sixpence  on 
May  5,  1923,  making  a  total  reduction  of 
12  shillings  sixpence  a  week. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  wages  should  be 
stabilized  until  December  31,  1923,  and 
that  no  applications  for  reductions  or  in¬ 
creases  should  be  made  in  the  rate  of 
wages  payable  under  the  national  agree¬ 
ment  during  that  period. 

The  employers’  associations  agreed  to 
recommend  to  their  members  that  Typo¬ 
graphical  Association  members  be  rein¬ 
stated  in  their  former  positions  and  the 
Typographical  Association  agreed  not  to 
expel  members  who  remained  at  or  re¬ 
turned  to  work  under  the  Industrial 
Court  award. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  members  of 
the  Typographical  Association  should  not 
lie  brought  within  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  until  they  had  received  14  days’ 
notice  from  their  employers. 

The  strike  arose  July  21  when  the 
Typographical  Association  by  a  refendum 
vote  rejected  the  award  of  the  Industrial 
Court,  whose  offices  as  arbitrator  had 
been  requested  by  the  employers’  asso¬ 
ciations  and  the  executives  of  the  Typ<j- 
graphical  Association,  following  failure  of 
conciliation  proceedings.  The  employers’ 
associations  accepted  the  award  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  but  the  union  executives 
declared  that  their  constitution  debarred 
them  from  similar  action,  as  it  compelled 
a  referendum  vote  of  the  mcmliership  on 
such  questions.  They  urged  acceptance 
of  the  award  in  submitting  it  to  the  mem¬ 
bership,  stati^  that  economic  conditions 
made  a  fight  inadvisable,  but  the  vote  was 
heavily  against  acceptance. 

During  the  strike,  Belfast  was  without 
local  newspapers,  as  the  employers  made 
no  effort  to  put  out  even  make-shift 
editions.  In  other  cities  where  the  strike 
was  effective,  the  publishers  organized 
emergency  printing  forces  from  other  de¬ 
partments,  or  used  photo-engraved  plates 
of  typewritten  copy  for  their  news.  In 
many  cities,  the  last  week  of  the  strike 
was  markerl  by  heavy  defections  from  the 
strikers’  ranks. 


Diviny  Head*  Printing  Craftsmen 

John  J.  Diviny,  superintendent  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  elected  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen.  .August  30  at  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  held  in  Boston.  It  had  been  in¬ 
tended  to  continue  the  session  to  the  31st 
hut  quick  handling  of  business  permitted 
its  conclusion  the  30th.  Harvey  W. 
Weber  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  defeated  W.  .A. 
Kenkcl  of  New  York  for  the  vice-presi¬ 
dency.  Buffalo  was  selected  as  the  1923 
convention  city. 


Editor  &  P.  uh  Usher-. for, September  2 ,  1922 
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COAL  STRIKES  OPEN  UP  ADVERTISING 
OPPORTUNITIES  IN  MANY  LINES 


Oil,  Gas  and  Electrical  Appliance  Manufacturers  Have  Been 
Quick  to  Cultivate  Sales  Prospects  in  Newspaper  Copy  and 
Engineers  and  Transportation  Firms  Are  Also  Present 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 

Editorial  Notx — This  is  the  seventh  of  a  scries  of  articles  by  Mr.  Franklin  on  imtvrtant 
phases  of  creating  sales  through  newspaper  advertising,  based  in  studies  of  methods  and  results 
of  current  successful  local,  sectional  and  national  users  of  newspaper  advertising.  Readers  of 
Koitor  &  Publisher  who  know  the  facts  behind  nctetvorthy  efforts  are  invited  to  send  them  to 
Mr.  Franklin,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  .Suggestions  and  comments  arc  invited.  The  ne.rt 
article  of  the  scries  toill  appear  in  an  early  issue.  Look  for  it. 


^HE  arrival  of  a  shortage  of  coal  in 
the  offing  for  this  winter  has 
brought  with  it  a  new  selling  opportunity 
for  a  considerable  group  of  advertisers 
and  prospective  advertisers  throughout 
the  country, — once  more  proving  the 
truth  of  the  axiom,  “It’s  an  ill  wind  which 
doesn’t  blow  somebody  some  business.’’ 

The  situation  is  one  of  keen  interest 
to  every  newspaper  advertising  manager 
desirous  of  pushing  his  total  advertising 
lineage  upward,  the  agency  executive 
who  is  looking  for  new  accounts  or  a 


Meet  the 
coal  shortage 


FURNACE  OIL 

Economicai^Efficitnt^D^ptndabit 


STANDARD  OIL  CX>.  OF  NEW  YORK 


The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York  U 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  opportunity 
offered  coal  substitutce  by  the  miners'  strikes. 
Here  is  ts  specimen  oC  its  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  copy,  four  columns  wide  by  fourteen 
inches  deep,  on  the  newly  perfected  Socony 
Furnace  Oil. 

chance  to  develop  old  accounts  and  many 
manufacturers  who  would  like  to  make 
sales  under  conditions  which  auto¬ 
matically  provide  a  large  army  of  pros¬ 
pects  who  can  be  reached  best  and  most 
quickly  by  newspaper  advertising. 

The  word  is  being  passed  among  lead¬ 
ing  sales  managers  of  the  country  that 
the  market  for  devices  which  save  fuel 
or  give  heat  without  coal  is  going  to  lie 
better  through  the  winter  of  1922-23  even 
than  it  was  during  war  times.  Imme¬ 
diate  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  would 
not  make  material  difference,  since  there 
will  be  a  shortage,  anyway.  Editor  & 
Publisher  learns. 

Oil  heaters,  gas  heaters,  fuel  economiz¬ 
ers,  coal  substitutes,  supplementary  heat¬ 
ing  sjiccialties,  wood-burning  stoves,  heat 
regulators  and  similar  products  are  with¬ 
out  question  scheduled  for  a  wide  sale. 
It  is  forecasted  at  Washington  by  those 
close  to  the  situation  that  coke  will  be 
used  to  an  extent  never  liefore  seen. 

.Ml  of  this  means  an  advertising  situa¬ 
tion  not  quite  like  that  of  any  previous 
year.  It  also  means  that  the  advertising 
space  used  by  those  firms  whose  sales 
can  be  stimulated  by  this  emergency  mar¬ 
ket  should  increase  greatly,  if  advertis- 
managers  of  newspapers,  agency  men  and 
the  companies  themselves  arc  properly 
“on  the  job.” 

.Mready,  although  the  cold  months  are 
some  weeks  away,  a  number  of  pro¬ 
gressive  companies  have  pushed  their 
“coal  strike”  merchandising  under  way. 


A  study  of  some  of  the  things  being 
done  even  now  will  lie  suggestive  as  to 
what  may  be  expected  later. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York,  in  keeping  with  its  policy  of  serv- 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  to  “shove  off”  advertisingly  a 
campaign  which  is  likely  to  place  it 
among  the  leaders  on  big  sales  this  fall 
and  winter.  It  has  perfected  a  special 
fuel  for  oil-burning  plants  known  as 
“Socony  Furnace  Oil.” 

In  copy  four  columns  wide  by  about 
14  inches  deep,  under  the  heading,  “Meet 
the  coal  shortage,”  the  company  points 
out : 

“Within  the  past  few  years  devices 
have  been  perfected  which  make  possible 
the  use  of  oil  in  central  heating  plants 
in  homes,  .^nd  while  these  devices  have 
been  in  use  regularly,  the  present  coal 
shortage  emphasizes  their  value. 

“The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
York,  in  keeping  with  its  policy  of  serv¬ 
ice,  has  recently  perfected  a  special  fuel 
that  is  ideal  for  such  oil-burning  heating 
plants — Socony  Furnace  Oil. 

“The  cleanliness  and  convenience  of  oil 
as  a  fuel  are  well  known.  It  saves  labor ; 
it  is  remarkably  effective.  It  is  also  re¬ 
markably  reasonable  in  cost.  For  details 
as  to  price  and  deliveries,  write,  call  or 
telephone.”  The  address  of  the  local  of¬ 
fice  is  appended. 

The  Socony  name  is  featured  strongly, 
thereby  putting  behind  the  new  product 
the  prestige  of  the  long  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
The  three  words,  “Economical — efficiert 
— dependable,”  appear  under  the  name  of 
the  product.  The  fact  that  only  through 
newspaper  advertising  could  the  news  of 
this  newly-added  product  be  flashed 
quickly  over  a  considerable  area  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

People  take  time  to  change  their  habits, 
unless  an  emergency  forces  them  to  do 
so  quickly.  In  this  copy,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  used  astute  psychology 
in  making  it  clear  that  oil-burning  de¬ 
vices  are  not  some  odious  substitute  for 
something  better,  but  that  they  always 
have  been  used  and  have  considerable 
value. 

.■\s  is  to  lie  expected,  the  more  pro¬ 
gressive  public  service  gas  and  electric 
corporations  arc  alert  to  the  fact  that 
the  situation  can  hardly  be  other  than 
favorable  to  the  sale  of  gas,  electricity 
and  devices  for  using  them.  One  gas 
company,  in  an  eastern  city,  is  using 
copy  one-column  wide  by  seven  inches 
deep  on  page  one  of  the  papers  in  its 
city.  The  heading.  “Your  gas  company 
and  the  coal  shortage.”  ties  up  closely 
with  the  news  headlines  of  the  day. 

The  copy  explains : 

“We  are  prepared  to  give  every  pos¬ 
sible  assistance  to  avert  suffering  from 
lack  of  heat  due  to  the  coal  shortage. 

“It  is  evident  from  facts  now  before 
us  that  heat  from  fuel  other  than  coal 
will  be  needed.  Gas  is  the  ideal  fuel  for 
supplemental  heat  and  those  residing 
where  it  is  available  are  fortunate. 

“However,  we  wish  to  sound  a  timely 
warning  to  all  gas  users:  Do  not  post¬ 
pone  purchasing  new  gas  equipment  or 
notifying  us  about  putting  your  present 
appliances  into  first-class  condition.  Ijiter 
we  will  probably  be  rushed  with  orders, 
at  which  time  it  will  lie  im|)ossiblc  to 
give  prompt  .service  to  all  cu.stomers. 

“Call  at  the  office  or  telephone  your 
request  for  an  inspector  to  call  and  look 
over  your  equipme;it  and  tell  you  what 
is  needed  to  put  it  into  gixKl  shape  and 
make  suggestions  for  new  appliances.” 
This  is  typical  of  copy  which  can  be 


used  all  over  the  country  right  now.  In 
almost  every  city  where  there  is  a  news- 
paiier,  there  is  a  public  service  corjwra- 
tion  of  this  sort  which  should  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  action. 

One  of  the  manufacturers  who  would 
lie  expected  to  be  adjusting  his  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  to  the  current  situation  is 
the  maker  of  oil-burning  furnaces.  He 
is.  In  single  column  copy,  nine  inches 
deep,  the  .Automatic  Oil  Heating  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturer  of  the  “Nokol”  fur¬ 
nace,  shows  a  diagram  of  how  such  a 
furnace  operates  with,  below,  the  single, 
significant  word,  "Coal.”  which  is  enough 
to  rouse  the  average  reader’s  interest 
these  days. 

“You  are  worried  about  your  coal 
supply,"  the  copy  says.  “Your  coal  dealer 
has  warned  you  that  the  situation  is  seri¬ 
ous.  He  cannot  furnish  you  a  supply 
now,  nor  guarantee  either  a  supply  or  a 
price  next  winter.  Unless  the  strike  is 
settled  soon,  the  conditions  will  lie  worse. 

“Nevertheless” — this  in  blackface  type 
— “you  can  secure  an  abundance  of  clean, 
dependable,  sanitary  heat  by  burning  oil 
in  a  Nokol  burner,  the  operating  cost  of 
which,  in  the  average  heating  plant,  is 
equivalent  to  anthracite  at  $11.25  a  ton. 

“You  can  avoid  the  shoveling  of  coal 


Could  be  done  under  ordinary  conditions 
in  a  number  of  years.  * 

PglwrtnuTit  stores  have  sensed  the  po- 
tentSfinarket  and  are  featuring  oil  heat¬ 
ers  and  gas  cook  stoves.  They  back  up 
copy  bjf-  quoting  fuel  administration  rules 
issued  in  one  state : 

“1 — Don’t  burn  a  pound  of  coal  this 
month  or  next  month  or  October. 

“2 — C(K)k  and  heat  water  for  your 
household  with  a  kerosene  or  gas  stove. 

“3 — Buy  a  portable  kerosene  heater.  It 
is  handy.  It  is  cheap.  It  can  be  easily 
moved  from  room  to  room  during  the 
chilly  autumn  mornings.  It  will  save 
coal.  It  will  save  money.  It  will  perhaps 
keep  you  out  of  the  coal  line  next  winter. 
If  you  live  in  a  city  and  prefer  a  gas 
stove,  buy  that.  .At  any  rate,  it  is  up 
to  you  to  help  and  the  coal  you  can  get 
along  without  will  either  keep  your 
family  warm  next  winter.” 

That  “copy”  is  not  by  an  advertising 
man,  but  by  a  state  fuel  administrator. 

.A  manufacturer  of  furnaces  brings  out 
in  preferred  position  newspaper  copy  the 
fact  his  ranges  will  burn  soft  coal,  coke 
or  wood  in  certain  types.  He  emphasizes 
also  that  electric  and  gas  cooking  attach¬ 
ment  are  supplied  for  all  of  his  ranges. 

The  .Autocar  Company  of  .Ardmore, 


ELECTRICITY 
and  GAS 

Magee 


A  CzbiiMt  Rznt«  Yi  EWcIrk  ftttd 
Vj  Ga«  z  Little  Owmr  Four  Feet 
Lmf  THet  Offer*  EztreortItMry 
Cookiof  Cepecity  nJ  e  Ceol, 
Cleee  Kitclii^  An  IJrel  Coi 
hmatiemt  Ecaamakal  tad  Etfacthre. 
Matee  ESectriGes  Urea  Um  Twe  Feele,  Electricity  pmI 
Gea»  ia  e  MeoiMr  'm  Wkkb  Each  of  Theae  Foela  EzeeL 

Ibe  ELCCntlC  half  mcimimt 

An  Etectric  Oven  or  Insalated  Fmlna  Ceohor, 

|^Kil4il4.  an  Electric  Broiler,  and  an  Outlet 


Receptacle  tor  WaUiinf  Hachine.  Flat-Iron.  Etc. 
Taese  are  operated  in  front  from  <eir  (Pat.) 
Switch-Board.  The  equipment  is  "Edtson. '  stand¬ 
ard  throusBout  the  country. 

Tlw  Maat  RnoMekaU*  Ranfo  Siace  t 


Ibe  GAS  lidf  ■riedii; 

Five  Gas  Burners,  which  are  lifhied  automatkifty 
— Jwl  Frew  the  BetSa^  For  Boiltnf  and  An 
Cookmf  HtPots  and  Pans,  Gas  rs  a  Most  OewraMe 
Fuel,  as  It  is  Inftantaneouv  The  Gas  TaMe  as 
well  as  the  Oven  can  be  obtained  in  either  right  or 
left  hand’positiorL 

al  tha  hWw  ElactriCaal 


There  »a  ao  electric  cooking  anachment  for  every  Magee  range  made  m  the  last  ten  years. 

Sm  MW  m  Ml  iwA»wliia 

Magee  Furnace  Gimpany 

38  Union  Street,  Bocton,  Mass. 


When  an  emergency  ariaea  suddenly  it  is  newspaper  advertising  which  becocnea  the 
manufacturer's  right  arm,  because  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  vast  numbers  of  proopective 
buyers  can  be  reached  overnight  and  the  fecta  laid  before  them. 


and  ashes  and  you  can  eliminate  the  fur¬ 
nace  man. 

“The  fire  will  automatically  go  out 
when  the  house  is  warm  and  will  start 
up  again  automatically  as  the  tempera¬ 
ture  drops.  A’ou  can  have  uniform  heat 
all  the  year  without  dust,  ashes,  smoke, 
smell  or  labor.  Ten  thousand  Nokol 
users  testify  to  these  facts. 

“The  Standard  Oil  Company  will  now 
contract  to  deliver  oil  in  your  tank  until 
.Mav  1,  1923.  at  10  cents  per  gallon;  this 
guarantees  lioth  your  supply  and  the 
price.  Illuminating  gas  (for  pilot  only) 
and  electricity  to  operate  the  motor  arc 
required,  but  the  cost  of  same  is  nominal. 

“Now  is  the  time  to  install  Nokol  to 
assure  your  comfortable,  adequate  beat 
supply  next  winter.  Nokol  can  lie  in- 
stalcd  ill  any  furnace  or  boiler.’’ 

It  is  a  reasonably  safe  wager  that  con¬ 
tinuous  copy  of  this  sort  while  the  public 
nei-d  grows  more  acute  will  do  more  to 
convert  home  owners  into  liecoming  per¬ 
manent  users  of  oil-burning  furnaces  than 


I’a..  with  a  .soft  pedal  on  “scare  copy,” 
has  been  publishing  an  open  letter  ftnir 
columns  wide  by  about  11  inches  deep, 
addressetl  “To  .All  .Autocar  Truck  t)wn- 
ers  Throughout  the  United  States.” 

“\Ve  feel  assured,  because  of  action 
now  lieing  taken,  that  a  sufficient  amount 
of  coal  will  be  mined  and  that  it  will  be 
transported  by  rail  and  waterways.”  the 
company  .said,  over  the  signature  of  the 
president.  David  S.  Ludlum.  “Distribu¬ 
tion  will  lie  controlled,  making  necessary 
piece-meal  delivery.  This  will  require  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of 
vehicles  to  do  the  work. 

“During  the  months  just  ahead,  our 
increased  industrial  and  agricultural 
transiMirtation  necessities  must  be  taken 
care  of  at  the  same  time  that  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  coal  is  'i.-i  g  han¬ 
dled.  It  is,  therefore,  more  tlnn  likely 
that  embargoes  will  be  placed  on  short 
hauling  of  general  mcrchandis  v  Such  a 
ruling  will  make  necessary  an  immediate 
increase  of  motor  truck  traiisp.irtation. 

(Continued  on  pa^e  8i 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  September  2,  1922 


LADY  NORTHCLIFFE  IS  BELIEVED  tk)n”  make  it  an  organ  of  thorough  and 

'  -  _  unprejudiced  information  or  of  views 

UNDER  VISCOUNTS  TWO  WILLS  balanced  but  not  reactionary,  independent 

but  constructive. 

I  ■  Lord  Derby  is  mentioned  in  other 

quarters  as  a  contender  for  the  premier 

Arnholz  and  Sutton  File  Suit  A^fainst  Second  Will,  of  Which  factor  in  British  journalism.  He  is  said 

She  Is  Executrix— London  Expects  Times  Will  Be  Sold  “interested  with  important  financial 

groups  m  preserving  the  Times  Imperial 
and  Half-Dozen  Buyers  Are  Named  character.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  received  from 
several  British  newspaper  owners  and 

Lr»xTi^f  t  il  j  *  u  c  1  11  L  .  workers  e.xclusive  statements  which  tes- 

ONDUN  IS  still  agitated  over  what  patch,  a  Sunday  pa^.  will  be  put  on  ^ify  to  the  regard  with  which  the  late 
will  become  of  Lord  Northcliffe  s  the  market,  presumably  to  meet  the  m-  publisher  was  held  by  employers  and  em- 
newspaper  properties  and  especially  as  to  heritance  taxes  imposed  by  the  Govern-  pioyes  alike 


ment.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  Week-  j  ^^d  Burnham,  proprietor  of  the  Daily 
Jy  Dispatch  was  for  sale  before  North-  Telegraph  said : 
dine  s  death,  but  there  is  no  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  from  the  Northcliffe  organi-  “The  death  of  Lord  Northcliffe  leaves  a 
zation.  real  void,  not  only  in  'the  life  of  the 

What  will  happen  to  the  Times  is  the  "cwspaper  press,  but  in  the  life  of  the 
subject  of  a  signed  article  in  the  Ob-  ?"“***  he  had  that  elemental 

■'  Tf*  r  A  a.  >  force  of  character  that  stamps  itself  on  the 

server-VlSCOUnt  Astor  S  newspaper—  imagination  of  the  world  and  no  other  name 
ny  J.  L.  Garvin.  _  He  states  that  Sir  John  in  England  save  that  of  the  Prime  Minister 
Ellerman,  shipping  ma^ate,  was  ready  was  so  widely  known  the  world  over.  “The 
to  purchase  the  Times,  in  which  he  holds  Press  made  him  what  he  was,  but  there  can 
an  interest,  when  Northcliffe’s  control  question  that  he  has  left  the  Press  a 

was  threatened  last  year,  but  he  does  not  instrument  m  making  and 

know  whether  Sir  John  still  has  this  in-  opinion  than  he  found  it. 

Know  wneinCT  sir  jonn  siiii  nas  tnis  m-  ^  ,^;j,  question  his  right 

tention.  It  has  ^Iso  been  believed,  t<>  the  title  of  greatness  even  though  it  may 
Garvin  says,  “that  Lord  Rothermere,  if  have  been  greatness  of  a  specialized  and  pecu- 
other  conditions  permitted,  would  buy  liar  kind.  In  the  real  sense  of  the  term  he 
the  Times  for  his  heir,  Esmond  Harms-  the  most  wonderful  news  man,  to'  use  an 
worth  ”  description,  who  ever  lived.  His  instinc- 

Sir  ' William  Berry  is  mentioned,  ac-  five  foreknowledge  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
•  •  ^  .  L  1.1  public  emotion  and  his  foresight  as  to  the 

cording  to  Garvin,  as  the  most  probaWe  vagaries  of  public  taste  were  almost  uncanny 
purchaser.  It  is  pointed  out  that  he  in  their  accuracy.  “I  recall  with  tenderness 


played  the  principal  part  in  the  “unprece-  and  gratitude  his  constant  admiration  for  my 
dented  transaction  which  takes  the  risk  father’s  carger  which  he  showed  in  so  graceful 
of  paying  the  staggering  figure  of  £100,-  generqps  a  manner  by  heading  a  dis- 

000  for  the  Prime  Minister’s  memoirs.” 

O'  vir-ii'  r-  ■  1.  I*  on  his  80th  birthday  in  1913.  I  recall,  too, 

Sir  William,  Garvin  believes,  would 
,  1.1  i_  wun  pain  and  pleasure  many  occasions  when 

•  Sir  George  Sutton  have  the  close  Sympathy  of  the  Lloyd  showed  me  in  public  the  finest  evidence  of 

George  government.  Other  competitors  his  personal  regard,  notably  at  the  Empire 
„  V  L  .u  T  1,  f.-  J  .,1-  for  the  paper  he  names  are  Lord  Beaver-  Press  Union,  after  the  return  of  the  delegation 

J,OVe  behind  the  ^be  Daily  Express,  and  of  British  Press  from  attending  the 

f b  The  QUestlon  gjj.  J^iackay  Edgar,  owner  of  the  Satur-  conference  in  Canada  in  1920. 

remains  unanswered,  but  there  have  been  j„.,  xj-.  Iu  spite  of  some  rivalries  which  I  prefer  to 

columns  of  speculative  articles  in  the  u  r  ^  u  sU  *.  sU  honorable  emulation,  we  were  always 

daily  and  weekly  press,  nominating  ,  chance  that  the  the  best  of  friends  and  I  am  glad  to  look 

among  others,  as  the  new  owner  of  the  7’'“^  might  buy  the  'Times  and  back  upim  a  personal  assixiation  of  many  years 

Times  Lord  Rothermere  Viscount  I-ord  Milner  s  admirable  direc-  unsullied  and  untarnished  by  a  single  stain. 

Northcliffe’s  brother;  Esmond  Harms-  j— — — 
worth,  heir  of  Lord  Rothermere;  Sir 

John  Ellerman,  owner  of  the  second  COAL  STRIKES  OPEN  UP  ADVERTISING 

wS'eS  Bcrr’y  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  MANY  UNES 

day  Times  and  Cas.selTs  Publishing  - 

House.  (Continued  from  page  7) 

New  fuel  was  added  to  the  flame  of  1^ _ _ _ 

speculation  when  Lord  Riddell’s  News  of  .  .t  .  i  i  .  i  i  t.  •  i 

the  World  last  Sunday  stated  that  a  fight  therefore  sugges  that  you  look  or  power  means  wasted  coal.  It  is  urged 

was  probable  over  Lord  Northcliffe’s  equipment  and  if  it  needs  any  that  lights  be  turned  off  when  not  needed 

wills,  of  which  two  arc  said  to  have  been  "‘^I^'^ing  or  overhauling  that  you  have  and  that  fewer  be  burned 
executed^  the  first  on  March  22,  1919,  <t ‘lone  now,  or,  if  instead  of  overhauling  A  manufacturer  of  steam-  and  hot- 
with  four  roHirik  fho  kit  of  which  is  repairing  you  wish  to  trade  for  a  new  water  furnaces  ties  up  with  the  situation, 

r,ed  Zril  27,”’i® ;  Sd  1"  sSind  ^  "’.1.?“^ "?• 


shortly  before  his  death,  of  which  Lady 
Northcliffe  is  sole  executrix.  Executors 


additional  trucks,  purchase  them  now 


during  the  coal  shortage?”,  with  the 


‘‘f)ur  sales  and  service  stations  in  your  facts  to  show  why  using  one  of  his  fur- 


ivorincimc  is  so.e  execuirix  r.xecmors  t^^itory  will  do  everything  in  heir  naces  will  save  coal  because  of  its  econ- 
and  trustees  named  in  the  first  will  are  „  _ i... _ .  _ ■  _ •  i _ ; _ _ i _ i,,.. 


Henry  I  reuss  -Arnholz  and  Sir  Grorge  shape  to  handle  your  Still  another  advertiser — an  indication 

Sutton.  Mr  .\rnholz  was  the  solicitor  jhe  coming  months  of  Septem-  of  how  a  situation  like  the  present  one 

and  an  old  friend  of  Northcliffe  s,  and  October,  November.  December.  Jan-  touches  many  lines  of  work-is  a  firm 
..ir  (jCOrge  Sutton  was  for  manj  years  pphmarv  anH  March  WP  LpUpvp  of  industrial  pnorincers  who.  in  ennserva- 


power  to  quickly  get  your  trucking  equip-  omy  in  burning  and  complete  combustion. 


and  an  old  friend  of  Nortlicliffc’s,  and 
Sir  (ieorge  Sutton  was  for  many  years 
his  secretary  and  is  now  chairman  of  the 
Amalgamated  Press,  one  of  the  largest 
of  Northcliffe’s  publishing  interests. 


uary,  February  and  March  we  believe  of  industrial  engineers  who,  in  conserva- 
will  burden  the  nation’s  transportation  tively  laid  out  copy  two  columns  by  four 


facilities  to  the  limit. 


inches  in  preferr^  position  on  newspaper 


“We  want  to  serve  each  and  every  one  editorial  pages,  ask: 


Under  the  imitation  handwriting  head- 


Newspaper  advertising  broadcasted  ing,  “Good  Substitutes  for  Coal,”  the 
quickly  what  was  virtually  a  personal  Magee  Furnace  Company  suggests  elec- 


It  is  re^irti^  that  I^dy  Northcli^  is  customers  to  the  best  of  our  “Have  you  considered  the  advisability 

the  chief  beneficiary  under  both  of  these  ^nd  we  ask  your  co-operation  in  of  utilizing  gas,  electricity  or  oil  as  a 

wills,  which  are  the  subject  of  a  suit  by  ordering  now  anything  that  you  may  re-  fuel?  The  experience  of  the - 

Sutton  and  Ai  lolz  to  determine  wnicn  qui^e.  We  appreciate  the  business  rela-  Engineers,  covering  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
document  will  he  admitted  to  probate.  It  £jons  we  have  heretofore  enjoyed  with  tury  of  power  plant  operation,  is  at  your 
is  charged  m  the  suit  that  Northcliffe  was  you  and  hope  we  can  serve  you  now  in  service.” 

not  of  sound  mind  when  he  ex^uted  the  emergency.”  Under  the  imitation  handwriting  head- 

last  will,  and  this  question  will  have  to  Newspaper  advertising  broadcasted  ing,  “Good  Substitutes  for  Coal,”  the 

court.  quickly  what  was  virtually  a  personal  Magee  Furnace  Company  suggests  elec- 

Sir  George  Sutton  was  ajij^inted  ad-  letter  to  truck  owners  at  a  fraction  of  tricity  and  gas  as  cornbined  in  the  Magee 
ministrator  pendente  Ixte  of  Northcliffe  s  ^hat  the  direct-mail  expense  would  have  ElectriGas,  a  cabinet  range  which  is 
personal  estat^  on  motion  of  counsel  for  i^een  and  in  a  much  more  telling  way.  termed  “the  most  remarkable  range  since 
Lady  Northcliffe,  although  nominally  he  The  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  the  introduction  of  the  Magee  Electri- 
is  opposed  to  her.  She  present^  the  New  York,  through  paid  advertising  Coal.” 

second  will,  dated  last  July,  while  Sutton  space  in  newspapers,  is  showing  the  pub-  The  advertising  then  explains  the  me- 
and  Arnholz  presented  the  will  of  1919.  iJc  the  value  of  using  a  new  mantle  light  chanical  details  of  both  the  gas  half  and 
The  difference  in  the  two  is  reported  which  burns  3^2  cubic  feet  an  hour  in  the  electric  half.  It  states  at  the  bottom 
to  be  that  the  first  covers  annuities  which  place  of  the  old-fashioned  flat-flame  that  “There  is  an  electric  cooking  at- 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  later  document,  burner  which  wastes  10  cubic  feet  an  tachment  for  every  Magee  range  made 
Pending  decision  of  the  court.  I.ady  hour.  The  fixture  is  installed  free  of  in  the  last  ten  years.” 

Northcliffe  has  consented  to  the  con-  charge  and  the  mantles  placed  in  position  An  emergency  ariser  suddenly,  locally, 
tinued  payment  of  these  annuities,  the  likewise.  Three  extra  mantles  are  of-  sectionally  or  nationally,  perhaps  bringing 
amount  of  the  beneficiaries  of  which  have  fered  without  charge  to  those  who  install  with  it  certain  sales  and  advertising  op- 
not  been  made  public.  the  more  economical  burner  at  once.  portunities.  When  it  does,  it  is  news- 

It  is  thought  the  Daily  Mail  and  the  In  fact,  the  greater  New  York  gas  paper  advertising  which  becomes  the 

Evening  News  will  be  carried  on  accord-  and  electric  companies  have  been  among  manufacturer’s  strong  right  arm  because 
Ing  to  Northcliffe’s  ideas,  and  that  the  the  first  to  urge  conservation  of  all  heat  only  in  this  way  can  vast  numbers  be 
Amalgamated  Press  will  remain  intact,  and  power,  asking  their  customers  to  keep  reach^  simultaneously  overnight  with 
but  that  the  Times,  and  the  Weekly  Dis-  in  mind  the  fact  that  wasted  heat,  light  the  facts  to  lie  laid  before  them. 


An  emergency  ariser  suddenly,  locally. 


H.  M.  Richardson,  general  secretary 
of  the  National  Union  of  Journalists, 
writes : 

“I  worked  for  Lord  Northcliffe  for  a  few 
months  and  also  knew  him  as  an  employer 
in  my  capacity  as  official  of  the  N.  U.  J.  It 
has  been  said  many  times  and  with  truth  that 
he  did  a  great  deal  to  raise  the  status  of  the 
working  journalist,  from  junior  reporter  to 
editor.  He  approved  of  the  formation  of  a 
trade  union  of  journalists.  He  had  been 
through  the  mill  and  had  a  memory  for  con¬ 
ditions  which  prevailed  when  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter.  It  would  be  affectation  to  attribute  to 
Northcliffe  the  vast  improvement  that  has  been 
brought  about  in  the  last  few  years  in  journal¬ 
istic  conditions.  That  improvement  is  due  to 
tiie  organization  of  journalists.  But  Nortb- 
cliffe  did  much  more  than  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  any  employer  to  encourage  us  in 
our  pioneer  days,  and  we  shall  always  think 
affectionately  of  him  in  consequence.  Journal¬ 
ists  held  all  sorts  of  views  about  his  journal¬ 
ism  and  his  policies,  but  there  is  unanimity 
on  his  excellence  as  an  enlightened  employer.” 

Sir  William  Ewert  Berry,  proprietor 
of  the  Sunday  Times,  Grai^ic  publica¬ 
tions  and  Cassell’s  publications,  and  men- 
tionerl  as  a  purchaser  of  the  Times, 
writes : 

"The  death  of  Lord  Northcliffe  has  ceased 
such  a  void  in  the  newspaper  and  publishing 
world  in  Great  Britain  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  realize  the  industry  without  him. 
Rarely  has  any  industry  been  dominated  to 
such  an  extent  as  that  to  which'  Northcliffe 
dominated  his  own  calling  and  in  all  the  strife 
and  battle  of  newspaperdom,  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  that  domination  was  rarely 
questioned.  His  was  a  leading,  compelling 
mind  and  his  contemporaries  could  but  admit 
it.  One  tribute  to  his  ability  as  a  working 
journalist,  which  was  how  he  described  himself 
to  me  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  started  on 
world  tour,  has  always  impressed  me  and  it 
was  this  —  that  all  the  hundreds  of  brilliant 
journalists  who  worked  for  him  from  time  to 
time  acknowledged  him  as  a  master  craftsman. 

“Have  met  many  who  did  not  like  him.  I 
have  met  some  who  have  quarrelled  with  him, 
but  I  have  never  met  one  who  did  not  willingly 
admit  that  he  was  a  great  and  outstanding 
journalist.  Many  have  criticised  him  as  a 
man,  Put  none  as  a  journalist.  I  imagine 
Northcliffe  would  have  thought  it  impossible  to 
have  earned  a  greater  tribute.” 

Impressive  pictures  of  the  last  honors 
paid  by  Britain  to  Northcliffe  are  painted 
by  camera  and  pen  in  issues  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  dailies  which  have  just  reached  tkis 
country.  One  of  the  photographs  show¬ 
ing  the  inunense  crowds  that  lined  the 
path  of  the  funeral  cortege  appears  on 
page  9  of  this  issue,  and  space  prohibits 
the  printing  of  others  equally  interesting 
which  illustrated  the  London  Times  the 
day  after  the  funeral.  One  especially 
notable  was  a  pencil  sketch  by  G. 
Spencer  Pryse  of  the  services  held  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  showing  the  casket 
of  Northcliffe  before  the  high  altar  and 
draped  with  the  historic  Abbey  pall  of 
white  brocade  embroidered  with  the 
cross,  the  arms  of  the  Abbey,  the 
crowned  Tudor  rose  and  the  crowned 
portcullis  of  Westminster.  Candles  stood 
at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  catafalque, 
no  flowers  lightened  the  gloom  of  the  old 
pile,  the  shadows  of  which  were  intensi¬ 
fied  by  the  candles  on  the  altar. 

The  Times’  account  states : 

“There  were  large  sections  of  the 
crowd  who  attended  to  do  honor  to  Lord 
Northcliffe  for  reasons  that  may  be 
called  more  intimate  and  personal.  For 
instance,  a  body  of  journalists  marched 
from  Fleet  Street  to  the  Abbey  in  testi¬ 
mony  of  their  recognition  of  the  im¬ 
mense  services  which  Lord  Northcliffe 
rendered  in  raising  the  status  of  their 
profession.  There  were  also  numbers  of 
compositors  and  other  newspaper  work¬ 
ers,  women  as  well  as  men,  whose  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  and  wages  he  had 
improved  by  the  influence  his  example 
carried  to  circles  far  beyond  his  own  of¬ 
fices  and  workshops.  As  for  the  Amer¬ 
icans,  they  honored  Lord  Northcliffe — 
as  one  remarked  who  had  returned  from 
Shakespeare’s  country  specially  to  attend 
the  funeral — because  he  was  of  the  few 
Britons  who  rightly  understood  and  ap¬ 
preciated  the  United  States.” 

\  list  of  floral  tributes  from  public 
officials  and  journalists  all  over  the 
world  as  well  as  from  Northcliffe  em¬ 
ployes  occupied  a  column  and  a  half  of 
six-point  solid  type  in  the  Times  and  the 
Daily  Mail.  Many  of  them  bore  the 
names  of  .American  newspapers,  editors 
and  press  association  executives,  and 
many  were  extremely  elaborate. 
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THEY  ARE  ALL  IN  THE  DAY’S  NEWS 


There  im»t  have  been  mechanical  treublea 
Saturday  nifht.  Walter  F.  Waleh  eeema  to 
be  the  only  serious  member  of  this  picnic 
party  ot  New  Haven  Reirieter  employes  at 
Double  Beach,  Conn,  (riyht).  Four  of  the 
crowd  proved  to  the  camera  that  newspaper¬ 
men  can  be  happy  at  a  picnic  even  when  they 
have  alonr  their  wives.  From  left  to  rifht: 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Keiuiedy,  Walter  F.  Walsh,  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Register  composing  room;  Mrs. 
H.  I.  Philbpe,  Huyh  B.  Kennedy,  general  man¬ 
ager,  New  Haven  Refister,  Peter  Kennedy, 
Cencs^  manager  of  t^  Kennedy  household, 
“Tim*'  A.  Ryan,  New  England  representative 
of  the  Ault  Sl  Wiborg  Ink  Company,  Mrs. 
T.  A.  Ryan  and  H.  1.  Phillips  of  the  New 
York  Globe. 


Charles  M.  Pcimer,  erith  the  pipe  end  the 
rod,  and  Irvin  Cobb,  like  to  get  away  from 
material  things  now  and  thm.  Both  are 
anglers  by  preference,  when  Palmer  can  get 
away  from  buying  end  selling  good  news¬ 
papers  and  Cobb  feels  like  forgetting  maga¬ 
zine  editors. 


World  travel  end  yachting  are  the  recrea¬ 
tions  of  Miss  Frances  Knowles-Foster,  who 
recently  returned  to  England  after  a  mission 
in  the  United  States  for  the  British  Society 
of  Women  Writers.  She  has  visited  all  parts 
of  Europe  and  is  also  familiar  with  India  and 
the  Far  East. 


All  editors  except  one — he  on  the  extreme  right  is  a  forest  ranger  who  showed  the  Na- 
tiCTval  Editorial  Association  party  (above)  where  to  |ret  the  fUh.  We  don’t  know  who 
crught  them,  but  he’s  one  or  more  of  the  above  (left  to  right),  W.  C.  Lush,  Yankton, 
S.  D.;  C.  G.  Jenness,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  G.  B.  Dolliver,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  G.  C.  Wood¬ 
ruff,  Litchfield,  Conn.;  Homer  Harwo^,  Warren,  Mich.;  John  Nichols,  El  Reno,  Okla.; 
G.  B.  Williams,  Geneva,  N.  Y,;  F.  F.  Marsh,  Wareham,  Mass.;  and  Fred  Evans,  Belle¬ 
ville,  III. 


Crowds  like  that  which  .  liiif^.  Parliament 
Square  (left)  covered  every^^oot  of  the 
seven  miles  ^  London  traversM  by  the  fun¬ 
eral  cortege  of  Viscount  Northcliffe.  At  the 
head  of  the  procession,  left  centre,  is  seen 
the  coach  bearing  the  “Empty  Chair,’*  the 
floral  tribute  of  the  Mail  editors. 


Lady  Northcliffe  is  said  to  be  the  chief  heir 
to  her  husband’s  great  publishing  interests 
under  wills  now  before  the  courts.  She  is 
seen  below  in  court  dress  and  wearing  the 
coronet  of  a  Viscountess. 
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DEL  AVAN  SMITH, '  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
CHIEF,  DIES  IN  61ST  YEAR 

Associated  With  Newspapers  Since  Childhood,  He  Served 
Under  His  Father  With  Western  Associated  Press  and 
Had  Been  Owner  of  the  News  Since  1899 


T^ELAVAX  SMITH,  who  died  Au- 
^  gust  25  at  his  farm  Lost  Rock,  near 
Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  in  his  61st  year,  was  one 
of  the  foremost  of  a  group  of  publishers 
who  have  made  the  American  evening 
newspaper  one  of  the  most  powerful 
forces  in  world  journalism,  both  in  its 
ability  to  influence  public  opinion  and  as 
an  advertising  medium.  His  conection 
with  the  Indanapols  News,  of  which  he 
was  part  owner  and  publisher  at  the  time 
•of  his  death,  covered  a  period  of  30  years, 
for  many  of  which  he  was  its  sole  owner 
and  chief  directing  force. 

He  was  born  in  Cincinnati  December 
28,  1861,  and  his  early  training  in  the 
home  of  his  father,  William  Henry 
Smith,  was  in  an  atmosphere  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  enterprise,  historical  research, 
political  activity  and  public  service.  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Smith  during  the  Civil  War 
was  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Gazette,  to  which  post  he  had  risen 
after  being  managing  editor  of  the  Times, 
and  was  active  in  raising  and  equipping 
Ohio  troops  for  the  Northern  armies. 
After  two  years  as  secretary  of  state  of 
Ohio  he  established  the  Cincinnati  Eve¬ 
ning  Chronicle  in  1866  and  in  1870  was 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Associated  Press.  In  1883,  when  the 
Western  and  the  New  York  Associated 
Press  were  consolidated,  he  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  new  body. 

His  poKtical  associations  in  the  mean¬ 
time  and  afterward  were  with  those  in 
the  highest  places  in  the  United  States, 
as  is  attested  by  several  biographies,  the 
best  known  of  which  is  “The  Life  of 
Rutherford  Birchard  Hayes,”  President 
of  the  United  States  from  1877  to  1881 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  William  Henry- 
Smith.  Material  for  this  biography  was 
collected  and  prepared  by  Mr.  Smith  and 
the  work  was  completed  in  1914  by 
Charles  R.  Williams,  son-in-law  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Smith  and  brother-in-law 
of  Delavan  Smith  and  editor  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  from  1892  to  1911. 

His  school  days  over  and  followed  by 
his  work  for  the  Western  .Associated 
Press,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean,  but  shortly  afterward  he 
decided  to  become  publisher  of  his  own 
newspaper.  He  operated  the  Washington, 
(D.  C. )  Post  on  an  option  basis  for  a 
few  months  and  later  investigated  the 
Northwestern  field  with  a  view  to  buying 
the  Seattle  News,  but  these  ventures 
were  dropped  when  his  father,  in  1892, 
purchased  the  majority  control  of  the 
Indianapolis  News  from  its  founder.  J.ohn 
H.  Holliday.  Major  W.  J.  Richards  re¬ 
mained  as  minoritv  stockholder  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  Charles  R.  Williams, 
mentioned  above,  became  editor-in-dhief. 

Seven  years  later,  William  Henry  Smith 
having  died  in  the  meantime,  the  News 
was  sold  in  dissolution  of  partnership  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  Delavan  Smith  outbid  all 
prospective  purchasers,  his  offer  of  $936,- 
000  securing  the  News  for  himself  and 
Mr.  W'illiams,  the  latter  taking  a  fourth 
interest.  This  holding  was  purchased  b 
Mr.  Smith  in  1911,  upon  Mr.  Williams’ 
retirement. 

In  1917,  when  Mr.  Smith  was  seriously 
ill.  he  gave  to  his  cousin,  Charles  R. 
Fairbanks,  an  option  on  all  the  News 
property,  to  be  exercised  either  by  Mr. 
Fairbanks  or  his  heirs.  Mr.  Fairbanks 
died  in  1918  and  his  heirs  arranged  to 
take  three-fourths  of  Mr.  Smith’s  hold¬ 
ings,  leaving  him  with  a  one-fourth  in¬ 
terest  and  exclusive  management  of  the 
property  as  publisher. 

While  he  had  many  other  business  in¬ 
terests,  his  first  concern  was  his  news¬ 
paper.  He  wa.s  one  of  the  original  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  Mergenthaler  Linotvpe 
Company,  was  for  years  vice-president 
of  the  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  and. 
in  association  with  Victor  F.  Lawson  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  he  was  in¬ 


terested  in  and  for  a  time  president  of 
the  Cox  Multi-Mailer  Company. 

While  his  personally-written  editorials 
were  not  frequent,  he  was  i.i  constant  touch 
with  his  executives  and  directed  the  News’ 
policy  in  a  general  way.  He  was  a  familiar 
figure  at  almost  every  national  political 


crnment  has  that  power  and  can  drag  citizens 
from  distant  states  to  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
there  to  be  tried,  fhen,  as  Judge  Cooley,  says, 
this  is  a  strange  result  of  a  revolution  where 
one  of  the  grievances  complained  of  was  the 
assertion  of  the  right  to  send  parties  abroad 
for  .trial.  , 

“The  defendants  will  be  discharged.” 

Mr.  Smith’s  views  on  the  field  of 
journalism  can  be  put  in  a  few  words. 
He  believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
public.  He  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
special  interests  are  always  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  able  and  well-paid  attorneys 
and  technical  experts.  He  was  generally 
opposed  to  fads  in  government  and  stuck 
to  the  idea  that  each  governmental  de¬ 
partment — the  executive,  the  judicial,  and 
the  legislative — could  most  profitably 


TELL  DIVORCE  DETAILS 
WHEN  TRIAL  ENDS 


DELAVAN  SMITH 


Grmnd  Rapida  Papers  Await  Verdict 
■n  Evangelist’s  Case  and  Bear 
Charges  of  Conspiracy  for 
Their  Silence 


The  three  Grand  Rapids  daily  news¬ 
papers,  the  Press,  Herald  and  News,  for 
the  first  time  Aug.  25  published  details 
of  the  divorce  case  of  Melvin  E.  Trotter, 
noted  evangelist.  The  stoo’  was  told  in 
connection  with  the  decision  of  Judge 
Major  L.  Dunham  in  granting  the  evan¬ 
gelist  a  divorce  on  his  crossbill  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  charges  of  Mrs.  Trotter  false. 

The  ji^ge  praised  the  newspapers  for 
not  publishing  daily  accounts  of  the  trial 
and  held  that  the  charges  made  by  coun¬ 
sel  for  Mrs.  Trotter  that  the  newspapers 
had  conspired  to  prevent  the  public 
knowing  the  full  details,  were  not  well 
founded.  The  court  also  criticised  the 
action  of  Chicago  newspapers  in  making 
capital  and  circulation  out  of  the  case. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Press  editorially 
stated  that  it  would  publish  the  decision 
of  the  court,  but  that  it  believed  the 
Trotter  case  was  not  a  mere  divorce  ac¬ 
tion.  It  held  that  the  evangelist  had  ac¬ 
complished  too  great  good  in  Grand 
Rapids  to  have  his  work  torn  down  by 
charges,  if  not  proved  in  court. 

.All  three  Grand  Rapids  newspapers 
were  severely  criticised  by  many  of  their 
readers  for  not  publishing  the  details  of 
the  case  during  its  progress.  It  was  the 
silence  of  the  newspapers  that  caused  the 
charges  by  Attorney  Geib. 

No  case  in  years  has  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Trotter  case.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  known  evangelists  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  west  and  hundreds  of  Grand  Rapids 
people  eagerly  obtained  outside  newspa¬ 
pers  that  carried  a  full  account  of  the 
testimony.  The  Associated  Press,  after 
the  trial  had  advanced  a  few  days, 
started  giving  its  members  accounts  of 
the  case.  The  three  Grand  Rapids  news¬ 
papers.  however,  simply  mentioned  the 
witnesses  on  the  stand. 


CLEAN  UP  FT.  WAYNE  HELD 


convention.  Democratic  and  Republican, 
during  his  active  career,  attending  them 
writh  his  staff  correspondents,  sharing  their 
work  and  their  hardships.  His  interest 
and  his  keen  vision  in  politics  made  his 
bachelor  farm  at  Lost  Rock  a  Mecca  for 
many  national  political  figures. 

He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  but  that  friendship  did  not 
deter  the  News  from  giving  space  to 
some  of  the  criticisms  printed  about 
Roosevelt’s  acquisition  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  and  indictments  were  brought 
against  Mr.  Smith  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Federal  Court.  Mr.  Smith  con¬ 
tended  that  he  should  have  the  right  of 
trial  in  the  state  where  the  paper  was 
published  and  the  case  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  Federal  Judge  .Anderson  in  Indian¬ 
apolis.  The  case  was  dismissed  by  Judge 
.Anderson  in  a  decision  which  has  become 
one  of  the  keystones  of  newspaper  juris¬ 
prudence,  the  court  concluding  its  find¬ 
ings  as  follows; 

“To  my  mind  that  man  has  read  thf  histoiy 
of  our  instiuitions  to  little  purprse  who  does 
not  Iwik  with  grave  apprehension  upon  the 
possibility  of  the  success  of  a  proceeding  such 
as  this.  If  the  history  of  liberty  means  any- 
thine— if  constitutional  guaranties  are  warth 
anything — this  proceeding  mu.st  fail. 

“If  the  prosecuting  authorities  have  the 
authority  to  select  the  tribunal,  if  there  be  more 
than  one  tribunal  to  select  from;  if  the  gov- 


work  we  1  within  its  ow:i  field.  He  be¬ 
lieved  an  executive  might  properly  be  a 
leader  in  legislative  thought  but  never  a 
boss  of  legislative  affairs. 

Mr.  Smith’s  relations  with  the  News’ 
staff,  from  the  elevator  men  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editor,  were  close  and  personal. 
He  was  quick  to  learn  the  troubles  of 
his  employes  and  equally  quick  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  when  relief  lay  in  his  power 
a  id  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  when  in 
good  health  to  the  news  room.  .A  short 
time  ago  he  made  his  last  tour  among 
the  reporters  and  desk  men,  greeting  old 
friends  and  making  the  acquaintance  of 
newcomers  since  his  last  rounds.  One  of 
the  veterans  of  the  staff  decided  to  help 
the  process  by  introducing  each  of  the 
new  men  to  the  publisher,  but  gave  it 
up  when  he  found  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
not  content  with  a  mere  formal  hand¬ 
shake,  and  recognized  no  time  limits  on 
his  conver.sations.  The  pilgrimage  lasted 
over  three  hours,  but  at  its  close  there 
was  no  lack  of  a  common  bond  between 
the  men  who  made  the  News  and  “the 
boss.”  And  Mr.  Smith’s  standing  as  a 
newspaper  man  among  his  own  people 
is  proven  bv  that  title,  the  only  one  that 
designated  him  on  the  newspaper  which 
was  at  once  his  life-work  and  his  recrea¬ 
tion. 


Sunday  Newa-Sentinel  and  Evening 
PreM  Die  by  Agreement 

ffl.v  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pi  blisher) 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Aug.  29. — .An¬ 
nouncement  was  made  today  in  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Press  and  the  News-Sentinel  that 
the  Press  and  the  Sunday  News-Sentinel 
will  be  suspended,  effective  September  2, 
by  agreement  between  the  Journal-Ga¬ 
zette  Company  and  the  News  Publishing 
Company.  This  will  leave  the  morning 
and  Sunday  field  to  the  Journal-Gazette, 
the  evening  to  the  News-Sentinel.  The 
Press,  as  the  Journal-Gazette’s  evening 
issue,  and  the  Sunday  News-Sentinel 
were  both  started  early  in  1921. 

No  financial  consideraticxi  was  involved 
and  no  surplus  machinery  is  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  suspensions. 

Ross  S.  Nelson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal-Gazette  and  Press,  remains  in 
that  post  on  the  Journal-Gazette.  William 
Kellogg,  day  city  editor,  takes  the  night 
city  desk;  Lawrence  F.  Levenberg,  ni^t 
city  editor,  takes  the  night  telegraph 
desk.  Two  desk  men  and  several  re¬ 
porters  and  artists  and  a  photographer, 
are  open  for  positions. 

There  are  no  staff  changes  on  the 
News- Sentinel. 


Will  Meet  in  Rome 

The  International  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  will  hold  its  second  geneVal  meet¬ 
ing  in  Rome,  Italy,  March  18  to  24,  1923. 
.A.  C.  Bedford,  chairman  of  the_  board  of 
directors  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  Jersey,  is  chairman  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  section. 


Special  Add*  the  Star 

Hamilton-De  Lisscr,  Inc.,  New  York 
and  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  national 
rcT>rescnta»ive  of  the  Long  Island  City 
(N.  Y.)  Star. 
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PUBLISHERS  MAKE  POOR  COPY,  IT’S  SAID, 
BUT  DONOHO  FOUND  THEY  DIDN’T 


San  Francisco  Chronicle  Reporter  Had  Lively  Afternoon  When 
He  Tackled  His  Own  “Boss”  and  Adolph  S.  Ochs 
Together  on  Questions  of  the  Day 


Adolph  S.  Ochs 


TXTERVIEWING  newspaper  pub- 
lishers  is  traditionally  an  assign¬ 
ment  not  welcomed  by  the  daily  paper 
reporter.  The  only  worse  job,  they’ll 
tell  you,  is  interviewing  two  of  them  at 
the  same  time — and  one  of  them  the 
“boss.”  The  “game”  is  too  wary,  knows 
too  many  parries  for  leading  questions, 
won’t  “pull  any 
lines’’  that  the 
copy  desk  will 
look  upon  with 
gracious  eyes.  It’s 
a  bad  job,  all 
around. 

Nevertheless,  it 
has  been  done, 
and  Harry  C. 

Donoho  of  the 
San  Francisco 
Chronicle  did  it 
well  last  week 
when  he  was 
ordered  to  inter¬ 
view  Adolph  S. 

Ochs,  publisher 

of  the  New  York  Times,  who  was  the 
guest  of  M.  H.  de  Young,  publisher  of 
the  Chronicle.  Mr.  Ochs  and  his  host 
were  together  when  Donoho  found  them 
and  they  couldn’t  be  separated,  so  the 
reporter  cast  all  caution  to  the  winds  and 
decided  on  what  he  called  a  “double- 
barreled  interview.” 

The  host,  Donoho’s  “big  boss,”  and 
his  guest  enjoyed  the  situation  thorough¬ 
ly,  especially  when  the  reporter  made 
his  first  question  on  the  tariff,  on  which 
he  knew  they  held  opposite  views.  He 
awaited  the  fireworks  and  wasn’t  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  tariff  was  soon  abandoned 
as  a  subject  on  which  no  agreement  was 
possible  and  foreign  loans  followed  it 
into  Limbo.  So  did  the  ship  subsidy. 
Not  much  for  quotation  so  far,  but  Do¬ 
noho  was  having  a  good  laugh. 

“Well,  what  about  the  strike?”  he 
asked. 

“A  whole  lot  of  people,”  Mr.  Ochs  re¬ 
plied,  “are  praying  for  the  time  when 
there  shall  be  no  controversy  between 
capital  and  labor.  As  for  me,  I  say 
thank  God,  we  have  and  shall  continue 
to  have  difference  of  opnion  as  between 
the  employer  and  the  employe.  Such  a 
condition  is  just  as  essential  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  well-being  of  our  country  as  is 
the  existence  of  the  two  great  political 
parties.  One  serves  as  a  check  on  the 
other. 

“In  this  particular  strike  both  sides 
are  wrong.  The  railroads  are  wrong  in 
assuming  that  they  can  say  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  living  wage,  and  the  workers  are 
wrong  in  assuming  that  they  can  dictate 
wages  and  working  conditions  as  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  proposition.  In  my  judgment 
the  greatest  menace  to  organized  labor 
today  is  that  it  has  permitted  itself  to  be 
maneuvred  into  a  position  where  it  seeks 
to  make  wages  and  working  conditions 
uniform  over  the  country.  That  cannot 
be  done.  A  complaint  that  might  well 
be  valid  and  just  in  one  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  might  be  both  invalid  and  unjust  in 
another.” 

Donoho  signalled  his  “boss”  for  help 
at  this  point.  “Say,  what  is  this  fellow 
— a  Democrat  or  a  Republican?”  he 
whispered. 

Mr.  de  Young  chuckled.  “Huh !  He’s 
a  Southern  Democrat.” 

Explanations  and  qualifications  fol¬ 
lowed  on  both  sides. 

“What  would  you  say  about  the  return 
to  normalcy?”  was  Donoho’s  next  bomb 

Mr.  Ochs  replied  that  “we  had  not  yet 
returned  to  normalcy.”  In  too  many 
cases,  he  feared,  wages  had  been  reduced 
before  the  cost  of  living  had  come  down 
adequately,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a 
dangerous  precedent. 

“The  question  of  wages  is  one  that 
must  ever  remain  a  matter  of  conference 
and  discussion  as  between  the  employer 


M.  II.  DE  Yoe.se 


and  the  employe.  .Am  I  not  right.  Mr. 
de  Young?” 

“Well,  you’re  right  once  in  a  while.” 
conceded  the  California  Republican  to 
the  New  York  Democrat. 

“It  is  the  province  of  the  worker  to 
demonstrate  his  ability,”  Mr.  Ochs  con¬ 
tinued,  “to  give  an  honest  day’s  work 
and  to  induce  his 
employer  to  pay 
the  b«t  possible 
wage.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  the  em¬ 
ployer  must  not 
arrogate  to  him¬ 
self  the  right  to 
determine  just 
what  is  a  living 
wage.  He  must 
be  just,  and  at 
the  same  time  he 
can  not  permit 
himself  to  be 
pushed  too  far  to¬ 
ward  the  brink.” 

“What  would 
you  say  of  conditions  in  general  in  this 
country  ?  What  are  the  opportunities 
now,  as  compared  with  other  years?" 
Donoho  asked. 

“Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  opportunity  for  success  been 
so  rife,”  asserted  Mr.  Ochs. 

“The  young  man  of  today  has  a  thou¬ 
sand  opportunities  to  every  one  in  our 
days,”  Mr.  de  Yoimg  added. 

.Agreement  at  Last. 

“VV'hat  do  you  consider  the  finest  type 
of  young  American  of  today?”  Donoho 
inquired. 

“The  newspaper  reporter,”  responded 
Mr.  Ochs  and  Mr.  de  Young  almost  in 
a  breath.  “There  is  in  this  country  to¬ 
day  no  finer,  more  loyal  or  more  capable 
man  than  the  average  newspaper  man. 

I  would  take  his  word  against  that  of 
almost  any  man  I  know.  Incidentally, 
the  .American  press  is  the  cleanest  and 
most  wholesome  in  the  world.” 

Donoho  bowed  to  their  superior  judg¬ 
ment  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

Mr.  Ochs  voiced  his  beliefs  on  other 
subjects — notably  the  integrity  of  the 
.American  newspaper — in  an  interview 
with  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  during 
his  visit. 

"Some  persons,”  said  Mr.  Ochs,  “ob¬ 
viously  not  well-informed,  attribute  to 
newspapers  generally  base  and  improper 
motives.  In  all  fairness  they  should 
make  their  criticisms  individual ;  should 
mention  the  newspapers  they  have  in 
mind  specifically,  and  not  allow  the 
odium  of  their  remarks  to  reflect  upon 
all  newspapers. 

“One  hears  these  unfair,  indiscriminate 
and  sweeping  charges  of  corruption 
against  the  .American  press  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  even  reads  them 
in  some  of  the  newspapers. 

“Let  the  critics  of  .American  journal¬ 
ism  mention  by  name  the  newspapers 
they  allege  ‘are  controlled  by  their  ad¬ 
vertisers’  or  ‘are  l)eing  bought.’  Then 
the  really  constructive  and  honorable  in¬ 
terests  in  the  .American  press  could  unite 
their  efforts  and  get  rid  of  the  dishone.st 
element. 

“It  is  my  conviction,  after  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  experience,  that  the  .American 
press,  with  few  exceptions,  is  the  most 
patriotic,  courageous  and  enterprising  in 
the  world. 

“\Ve  have  many  conspicuous  examples 
of  this  courage  and  fineness,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  .American  journalism  is  full  of 
great  sacrifices  for  principle.  But  we 
never  see  these  held  up  above  the  sweep¬ 
ing  condemnation.  If  oeople  learned  to 
have  more  confidence  in  their  newsna- 
pers,  the  standards  would  be  raised,  for 
editors  and  publishers  would  feel  and 
assume  greater  responsibility. 

“We  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
a  decent  and  dignifietl  newspaper  can  be 


prosperous.  It  has  grown  to  be  a  super¬ 
stition  among  newspaper  meti  that  the 
promotion  of  circulation  demands  coarse 
humor,  salacious  news  and  sensational¬ 
ism.  But  what  kind  of  circulation  do 
they  get  by  it?  Of  what  value  and  im¬ 
portance  is  it  to  a  publication?  How 
enduring  is  it?  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
we  cannot  rid  our  splendid  newspapers 
of  a  lot  of  this  rubbish  and  serve  it 
aj)art  from  the  daily  press  to  people  who 
enjoy  that  kind  of  ‘literature.’  But,  of 
course,  we  have  numerous  examples  of 
newspapers  refusing  to  attach  to  their 
presentation  of  the  news  ‘carriers’  of 
such  character,  because  of  their  realiza¬ 
tion  that  the  intelligent,  thoughtful  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  community  do  not  want  it. 
The  great  bulk  of  self-respecting  people 
have  always  shown  that  a  newspaper 
respecting  itself  soon  wins  the  respect 
of  the  community.” 

Mr.  Ochs  was  the  recipient  of  a  siK'cial 
greeting  by  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  hospitality  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  district  also  being  preferred  him. 


A.  M.  PAPER  IN  SEATTLE 
BLETHEN’S  PLAN? 


MIAMI  CABLE  OPENED 
FIRST  OF  NEW  UNES 


Wettein  Union  Gets  Operation  License 
After  South  American  Countries 
Cancel  Monopolies  —  East 
Coast  Line  Planned 


Step  Would  Be  “Financially  Disastrous” 
But  May  Be  Necessary,  He  Says, 
and  He’s  Ready  to  Start 
on  72  Hours’  Notice 


The  first  of  the  new  cable  lines  to  be 
laid  between  the  United  States  and  South 
.America  as  the  result  of  the  recent 
agreement  between  the  All  .America 
Cable  Company,  an  .American  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  the  Western  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  a  British  company,  has 
been  placed  in  full  operation.  The  line 
was  opened  this  week  when,  proceeding 
under  a  full  license  granted  by  President 
Harding,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  opened  its  line  from  Miami, 
Florida,  to  Barbadoes,  where  it  connects 
with  the  Western  Telegraph  lines  to 
Europe  and  Pernambuco.  The  license 
was  issued  upon  notice  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  that  the  Argentine  government 
had  waived  the  monopoly  right.s  granted 
the  Western  Telegraph  Company,  Lim¬ 
ited. 

.Argentina  was  the  last  country  in 
South  .America  to  surrender  its  monopoly 
arrangement  which  until  recently  existed 
in  behalf  of  the  Western  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  with  all  the  countries  on  the  east 
coast  of  South  .America.  As  the  result 
of  the  agreement  between  the  two  com¬ 
panies  the '.All  America  has  given  up  its 
monopoly  rights  in  the  countries  on  the 
west  coast  and  both  shores  of  South 
.America  now  are  open  to  cable  enter  by 
either  company. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  Western 
Union  cable  from  Miami  to  Barbadoes  all 
cables  from  Brazil.  Uruguay  or  .Argen¬ 
tina  to  the  United  States  have  been  rout¬ 
ed  by  Western  Telegraph  lines  to  Europe 
or  bv  .All  America  lines  up  the  west  coast 
to  Panama.  The  All  .America  shortly 
expects  to  lay  a  cable  to  the  east  coast 
qi  South  .America  by  way  of  Porto  Rico, 
fl^peting  directly  with  the  Western 
Telegraph- Western  Union  line  via  the 
Barbadoes  and  Miami. 


(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St:.\TTLE,  Wash.,  .Aug.  28.— C.  B. 
Blethen,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  an  afternoon  newspaper, 
said  in  a  full-page  editorial  over  his  sig¬ 
nature  .August  27  that  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  Times  may  start  a  morning 
paper  in  oppositon  to  the  Hearst-owned 
Post- Intelligencer.  Declaring  that  such 
a  course  would  be  “financially  disas¬ 
trous,”  because  advertising  revenue  would 
be  divided  between  the  afternoon  and 
morning  Blethen  publications,  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  publisher  says,  “on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  conceivable  that  conditions 
of  competition  might  become  such  that 
the  Times’  owners  would  find  them.selves 
forced  to  adopt  this  very  course  which 
they  feel  would  be  so  uselessly  e.x- 
pensive.” 

•All  plans  for  such  an  emergency  have 
been  made,  Blethen  says,  and  the  Times 
can  establish  and  publish  a  morning  news¬ 
paper  on  seventy-two  hours’  notice.  He 
.says : 

“The  name  has  been  selected  and  the 
name  plate  designed  and  built.  .All  nec¬ 
essary  news  services  have  been  engaged 
and  are  available  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
Business  office  space  outside  the  Times 
building  is  ready  on  24  hours’  notice. 
Every  man  needed  for  every  department 
and  every  job  is  ready  to  perform  his 
task  the  minute  this  morning  newspaper 
is  called  into  being.  To  be  concsise,  in 
a  certain  desk  in  the  Times  building  a 
new  Seattle  morning  newspaper  lies  ready 
for  publication.” 

The  editorial  discusses  at  length  Hearst 
journalism  and  the  forthcoming  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Seattle  .American,  an  after¬ 
noon  tabloid  newspaj^r. 

W.  J.  Davis  is  publisher  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  and  denies  Mr.  Hearst  has  any 
ownership  or  interest  in  it. 


NEW  DAILIES  IN  PALM  BEACH 


Munzel  Leads  Newspaper  Golfers 

H.  F.  Munzel  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner  led  the  Chicago  newspaper 
men’s  golf  tourney  .August  28  at  Olym¬ 
pia  Fields  with  a  net  score  of  76.  This 
was  one  stroke  better  than  that  of  Carl 
M.  Marston  of  the  Daily  News.  H.  I. 
Wymer  and  Basil  G.  Wyrick,  .Associated 
Press,  tied  for  third  place,  while  Don 
Dillon  of  the  Daily  News,  and  W.  L. 
Vining  of  the  Herald  and  Examiner 
were  next  with  81  each. 


Intertype  Frisco  Branch  Moves 

The  Pacific  Coast  branch  of  the  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation  has  moved  into  new 
quarters  in  its  own  building  at  ikiO 
Howard  street.  It  is  a  two-story  and 
basement  structure  of  concrete  and  pro¬ 
vides  about  three  times  as  much  storage 
space  as  its  fo‘  mer  quarters  on  drd  street. 


Record  Announced  for  Oct.  15  as  All- 
Year  Afternoon  Paper 

The  Palm  Beach  Record  will  com¬ 
mence  publication  as  an  afternoon  daily 
with  three  editions,  one  at  one  o’clock, 
another  at  four  and  a  final  at  six,  about 
October  15  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  recently  in  a  full  page  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Palm  Beach  Tropical 
Sun.  The  Floridian  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  incorporated  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $100,000  to  publish  this  pa|x:r.  Its 
stock  price  is  $100  a  share. 

It  will  have  full  leased  wire  I'nited  Press 
service.  .A  complete  photo-engraving 
plant  will  be  installed  for  its  own  and 
commercial  work.  Advertising  from 
firms  which  come  to  Palm  Beach  for  the 
Winter  season  will  be  refused  and  only 
advertising  plactxl  upon  yearly  contracts 
will  be  accepted.  The  officers  of  the 
Record  will  be  George  L.  Moreland, 
president  and  general  manager;  M.  K. 
Wanaga,  vice-president  and  business 
manager;  Fred  L.  Corey,  secretary;  Ed¬ 
ward  Cowles,  managing  editor;  C.  H. 
Benson,  at  one  time  circulation  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  John  .A.  Black,  advertising  manager. 

E.  P.  Fildcs,  who  recently  started  the 
Tropical  News  at  Jacksonville,  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  in  Chicago  purchasing  a  com¬ 
plete  plant,  which  he  will  ship  to  Palm 
Beach  for  daily  which  he  will  establish 
there.  It  is  also  rumored  that  the  Palm 
Beach  News,  a  morning  paper  published 
during  the  season,  intends  to  add  an  af¬ 
ternoon  edition. 

George  L.  Moreland,  president  and 
general  manager;  M.  K.  Kanaga.  vice- 
president  and  business  manager ;  Edward 
Cowles,  managing  editor ;  C.  H.  Benson, 
late  circulation  manager  Chicago 
Tribune,  circulation  manager. 
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MEN’S  QUALITY  STORE  MAKES  GOOD 
IN  ENGLISH  NEWSPAPER  ADS 

Austin  Reed’s  of  London  Started  With  a  Small  Shop,  and 
“Quality”  Advertising  Has  Given  Them  Nine  London 
and  Four  Provincial  Branches 


of  the  most  interesting  suc- 
"  cesses  in  British  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  tf)day  is  the  men’s  store  of 
Austin  Reed,  Ltd.  It  is  perhaps  the 
nearest  thing  we  have  to  the  application 
of  the  .\merican  i<iea — while  retaining 
complete  English  characteristics — in  this 
country,  and  it  certainly  is  the  only  out¬ 
standing  example  of  fine  advertising  in 


By  HERBERT  C.  RIDOUT 

(London  Edihr,  Editor  Si  Pvblisher) 

Loxixjx,  Aug.  15.  dressed.  They  struck  a  note  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  dignity  and  quiet  color  schemes 
in  shirts,  ties  and  the  like  that  was  quite 
new  to  London  at  that  time.  They  com¬ 
menced  to  advertise  in  a  comparatively 
modest  way,  and  I  was  interested  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  same  dignity,  and  a  real 
touch  of  distinctiveness,  were  observed 
in  the  lay-out,  style  and  copy. 

They  suggested  at  sight  that  here  was 


the  newspaper  press  applied  to  high  ^  store  that  did  not  pretend  to  sell  cheap 


quality  men’s  wear. 

'  We  have  many  men’s  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country,  many  of  them  consistent 


gof)ds,  did  not  offer  the  commonplace, 
but  were  striking  out  in  the  direction 
of  supplying  men  who  wanted  something 
reliable,  in  good  taste,  and  of  genuine 
quality  character  and  were  willing  to 
pay  a  little  more  for  those  features. 

it  would  not  be  accurate  to  say  that 
.■\ustin  Reed’s  made  an  amazing  success 
instantaneously,  or  that  all  London 
flocked  to  their  doors.  But  they  cer¬ 
tainly  made  a  hit.  and  one  by  one  new 
stores  were  opened  in  other  localities 
and  the  newspaiier  advertising  gradually 
extended. 

All  this  time  they  have  adhered  to 
their  pfilicy,  never  allowing  anything 
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The  development  of  the  Austin  Reed  business 
Is  due  solely  to  an  appreciation  of  two  facts — 
the  possession  of  the  ri^ht  firoods  and  the 
ability  to  talk  about  them,  and  knowing  the 
value  of  newspaper  advertising:. 

advertisers,  but  they  are,  in  general, 
houses  that  appear  to  rely  in  their  ad¬ 
vertising  uiron  the  attraction  of  the  bar¬ 
gain  jirice  rather  than  the  emphasis  of 
quality.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in 
London  a  few  old-established  men’s 
stores  which  have  shown  considerable 
confidence  in  the  use  of  advertising  for 
a  good  many  years,  but  their  announce¬ 
ments  have  Ireen  and  are  more  of  the 
type  of  the  old-fashioned  retailer  who, 
with  socks  and  shirts  to  sell,  merely 
mentions  them  and  their  prices,  and 
leaves  everything  else  to  the  imagination 
of  the  readers. 

Au.stin  Reed,  Ltd.,  are  like  none  of 
these.  It  must  be  nearly  twenty  years 
since  1  saw  their  first  advertisements. 
At  that  time  they  had  two  or  three 
shops,  fine  was  in  the  West-end  and 
another  in  the  city.  What  attracted  my 
attention  in  the  first  instance  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  store  windows  were 


The  development  of  the  Austin  Reed 
business  is  due  solely  to  an  appreciation 
of  two  facts — the  possession  of  the  right 
gfKjds  and  the  ability  to  talk  about  them, 
and  the  value  of  newspaper  advertising. 
The  position  of  the  busines  among  others 
of  its  kind  may  l)e  judged  by  their  ao- 
vertisements ;  they  reflect  a  “store  for 
discerning  men.’’  The  copy  is  aimed  at 
that  class — not  the  bargain-price  hunter ; 
the  windows  are  dressed  only  to  interest 
the  man  who  will  pay  about  half  as  much 
again  as  usual  to  get  something  of 
service. 

That  combination  of  forces  striking  the 
quality,  note  and  appealing  to  discerning 
men  has  spelled  success  with  a  big  b. 
The  peculiarly  national  circulation  of  the 
London  newspapers  in  which  Austin 
Reed’s  have  concentrated  so  well,  meant, 
of  course,  a  demand  from  the  area  out¬ 
side  London,  and  although  the  house 
maintained  a  capable  mail-order  depart¬ 
ment.  it  became  apparent  that  the  idea 
that  had  caught  on  in  the  metropolis 
was  taking  the  fancy  of  men  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  obviously  necessary  to  meet  that 
demand  in  a  more  local  fashion.  Today, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  a  chain  of  nine 
l.ondon  stores — not  palatial  buildings  or 
floors.  l)e  it  noted,  but  just  single  or 
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.SAotMfid  Al  aU  the  Auttin  Reed  thopt  thit  meek. 


Austin  Reed  advertisements  reflect  **a  store 
for  discerning  men.”  The  copy  is  bimed  at 
that  class — not  the  bargain  hunter. 

cheap  ( in  the  inferior  sense )  in  their 
stores,  never  lowering  the  standard  of 
their  (|uietly  Y-ffectivc  window  displays, 
and  never  ceasing  to  talk  good  quality 
in  their  advertising  copy.  It  would  have 
been  easy,  with  the  English  nature  be¬ 
ing  what  it  is,  for  the  advertising  copy, 
because  of  the  necessity  for  keeping  on 
the  high  quality-note,  to  become  stilted 
and  formal,  but  to  have  done  so  would 
have  been  fatal.  Instead,  a  chatty,  semi- 
conversational  style  was  adopted  and  the 
risk  of  diminished  interest  has  Ix'en  re¬ 
duce'*  a  minimum. 


The  latest  step  in  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Scripps-McRae  News¬ 
paper  interests  is  the  incorporation,  just 
announced 
by  Roy  W.  How¬ 
ard,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the 
Allied  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  at 
New  York.  The 
new  company 
consolidates  the 
foreign  advertis¬ 
ing  departments 
of  the  Scripps- 
McRae  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  provides 
representation  for 
the  concern’s  old 
properties  as  well  as  for  the  new 
papers  to  be  established  or  acquired.  In¬ 
cluded,  also,  is  t;he  production  of  the  Ad 
Art  Service,  Reorganization  of  the 
Scripps  foreign  department  is  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  several  changes  of  personnel. 

William  H.  Dodge,  president  of  the 
Scripps- -McRae  League,  Ix'comes  presi-. 
dent  of  Allied  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  ac¬ 
tive  charge  of  a  program  which  includes 
the  establi.shment  of  branch  offices  in  the 
South  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  tlio.se  already  in  operation  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Cleveland. 

William  G.  Chandler  succeeds  W.  H. 
Dodge  as  president  of  the  Scripps- 
McRae  League  and  will  operate  the 
Ohio  iiajicrs. 

Entering  the  newspaper  business  in 
his  “teens’’  as  classified  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  on  the  Cleveland  Press,  Mr. 
Dodge  has  been 
successively  man¬ 
ager  of  classified 
advertising,  dis¬ 
play  advertising, 
manager  of  the 
Press,  business 
manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post, 
general  business 
manager  of  the 
Scripps  -  McRae 
League  and  for 
the  last  seven 
years  has  been 
president  of  the 
Cleveland  Press, 

Toledo  News-Bee,  .\kron  Press,  Colum¬ 
bus  Citizen,  Cincinnati  Post,  Covington 
Post,  Des  Moines  News,  Oklahoma  News, 


W.  G.  Chandler 


double- front  shops— there  are  Austin 
Reed  branches  in  Manchester,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Bristol  and  Preston,  these  being 
served  by  advertising  in  the  local  news¬ 
papers  of  those  towns  and  substantially 
supported  by  national  advertising  in  the 
London  dailies. 

There  is  one  very  remarkable  feature 
alxnit  the  .Austin  Reed  advertising  that 
has  impressed  me  since  I  first  remember 
it.  There  is  plenty  of  competition  in 
men’s  wear  advertising  in  the  newspaper 
columns,  from  the  department  stores  and 
multiple-shop  traders,  but  all  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  one  class,  probably  the  largest 
section  of  the  male  community,  it  is  true. 
Despite  it  all,  the  Austin  Reed  advertis¬ 
ing  stands  aloof.  It  appeals  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  class,  for  it  is  advertising  that  makes 
the  reader  (the  right  type  of  reader) 
feel,  not  that  he  wants  a  shirt  or  pa¬ 
jamas.  but  that  he  needs  an  .Austin  Reed 
shirt  or  pajamas,  and  that  if  he  wants 
them  of  distinctive  style  and  quality,  he 
has  simply  got  to  go  to  Austin  Reed’s 
for  them  and  nowhere  else. 

I  know  offhand  of  no  other  retail  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  the  British  newspaper  press 
today  of  whom  that  can  be  said  in  such 
definite  terms.  Which,  after  all,  is  a 
pretty  giKid  achievement  for  .Austin 
Reed’s. 


and  of  the  Youngstown  Telegram  since 
its  purchase. 

Mr.  Chandler,  who  in  recent  years  has 
been  closely  associated  with  Mr.  Dodge 
in  Cleveland,  also  began  his  newspaper 
career  at  the  bottom  of  the  Scripps- 
McRae  ladder.  Starting  as  counter  clerk 
at  the  Geveland  Press,  he  became  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Toledo  News- 
Bee  and  has  been  business  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  the  Toledo 
paper. 

Harry  H.  Hoffman,  manager  of  the 
Scripps  foreign  department,  will  have 
offices  in  New  York,  and  James  Pollock, 
advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  will 
join  the  New 
York  office  of 
Allied  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  later 
in  the  fall.  John 
Meilink  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Pollock 
at  the  Press. 

There  are  now 
30  Scripps- 
McRac  newspa¬ 
pers  with  others 
to  be  added,  it  is 
stated,  in  the 
near  future.  The  following  papers 
are  now  owned  and  operated :  Cleveland 
Press,  Akron  Pre.ss,  Toledo  News-Bee, 
Columbus  Citizen,  Cincinnati  Post, 
Youngstown  Telegram,  Covington  Post, 
Knoxville  News,  Memphis  Press,  Bir¬ 
mingham  Post,  Terre  Haute  Post,  Hous¬ 
ton  Press,  Dallas  Dispatch,  Fort  Worth 
Press,  Oklahoma  News,  Des  Moines 
News,  Indianapolis  Times,  Evansville 
Press,  Denver  Express.  Seattle  Star. 
Spokane  Press,  Tacoma  Times,  Portland 
News,  San  Francisco  Daily  News.  Sac¬ 
ramento  Star,  Los  .Angeles  Record,  San 
Diego  Sun.  Washington  (D.  C.)  News, 
Norfolk  Post,  and  El  Paso  Post. 

.Ad  .Art  Service,  of  which  Frank 
Dickel  is  manager,  which  has  been  op¬ 
erating  from  the  Cleveland  plant  of  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  will 
be  amalgamated  with  .Allied  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  and  be  produced  from  New  York 
headquarters  with  larger  facilities. 

Floor  space  for  the  New  York  offices 
has  been  acquired  in  the  Vanderbilt 
Concour.se  ituilding,  52  A’anderbilt  ave¬ 
nue,  which  is  added  to  the  space  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  the  Scripps  foreign 
department. 


New  Special  for  Periodicals 

Dorr  &  Corbett,  periodical  publishers’ 
representatives,  has  been  formed  by 
Charles  W.  Corbett,  for  several  years 
Eastern  advertising  manager  of  Woman’s 
World,  and  Charles  Dorr,  who  for  IS 
years  has  been  in  charge  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  for  a  group  of  magazines. 
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EUGENE  FIELD  IN  NEW  BIOGRAPHY  Codfish-balls,  with  huge  rashers  of  Q.  M.  PALMER  TAKES 

bacon,  boiled  corn  beef  and  cabbage, 


72D  ANNIVERSARY  NEARS 

Slason  Thompson  Relates  Incidents  and  Quotes  from  News¬ 
paper  Verse  Which  Made  the  45  Years  of  Field’s  Life 
a  Pageant  of  Fun  for  Himself  and  His  Readers 

By  CARL  H.  GETZ 

editorial  Note. — Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  have  kindly  granted  iiemiissicn  tc 


pork  and  beans,  with  slices  of  soggy  TWO  PARTNERS 

Boston  brown-bread,  corn-bread  and  - 

doughnuts,  the  whole  topped  off  with  £.  D.  DeWitt  and  Dean  Palmer  Join  in 


apple-pie  and  cheese,  were  servetl  with 
difficult  gravity  by  the  waiters  to  an  ap¬ 
preciative  company.  The  bill  promised 
some  rare  and  appropriate  wine  for  each 
course,  and  the  table  Hashed  with  the 
club’s  full  equipment  of  cut  glass  for 
each  plate.  But  alas  and  alack-a-<lay ! 


Making  Newspaper  Brokerage  Firm 
of  Palmer,  DeWitt  &  Palmer 
— Kauffman  Continues 

Formation  of  the  co-partnership  of 


Editor  &  I»ublisher  to  reprint  excerpt?  from  Slason  Thomps.  n’s  twf>-voUime  biography  of  whm  the  waiters  came  to  serve  the  Palmer.  DeWitt  &  Palmer  was  an- 


Eugene  Field.  Most  the  writings  reprinted  below  are  taken  from  the  old  tiles  of  Chicago  choicest  vintage  from  the  correctly  la 

and  Denver  newspapers  for  which  tield  wrUc.  belled  bottles,  they  gave  forth  nothing 

CEVENTY-TW'O  years  ago  tomor-  “A  SONNET  TO  SHEKEESFORD  but  W’aukesha  spring  water.  Not  even 
row  there  was  born  in  St.  Louis  a  “Sweet  Shekelsford,  the  week  is  near  its  end,  ‘lemonade  of  a  watery  grade’  did  we  have 

baby  boy  not  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  And,  as  my  custom  is,  l  come  to  thee;  to  wash  down  our  luncheon,  where  every 

incjuth,  but  a  soft,  fuzzy  feather  in  his  There  is  no  other  who  has  pelf  to  lend.  dish  was  seasoned  to  the  taste  of  salted 

hand  with  which  to  tickle  the  hearts  of  ^  *“  hapless  me;  codfish.  But  we  had  all  the  water  we 

men.  This  youngster’s  name  was  Eu-  i  Shekelsford,  turn  not  could  drink,  and  before  we  were  through 

_ _ a.  u;.  -.jJ-  ^  have  wealth,  for  this  is  Saturday.  needed  it.” 

“.\h  now  thou  smilest  a  soft  relenting  smils —  hile  Mr.  Thompson  is  on  his  feet. 

Thy  previous  frown  was  but  a  passing  joke,  we  ought  to  have  him  tell  another  story 
I  know  thy  heart  would  melt  with  pity  while  about  Eugene  Field.  This  is  what  he 
Thou  heardst  me  pleading  I  was  very  broke,  tclls  t 


hand  with  which  to  tickle  the  hearts  of  *  least  no  pdf  to  lend  to  hapless  me; 
men.  This  youngster’s  name  was  Eu-  Shekelsford,  turn  not  away- 

T7-  1  1  •'i_  •  ^1.  1  f  1  .  sg  1  must  have  wealth,  for  this  is  Saturday, 

gene  Field,  who  m  the  words  of  his  able 

biographer,  Slason  Thompson,  was  as  “.\h  now  thou  smilest  a  soft  relenting  smit 
gentle  and  genial  a  spirit  as  ever  walked  Thy  previous  frown  was  but  a  passing  jt 
the  earth.”  I  know  thy  heart  would  melt  with  pity  wl 

Surely  there  never  lived  a  more  hu-  Thou  heardst  me  pleading  I  was  very  brt 
man  individual  than  ’Gene  Field,  and  it  t*"'  ‘1°"* 


When  Field  dipped  into  politics  he  of  Mr.  Stone,  by  this  time  manager  of 
usually  produced  something  like  this:  the  Associated  Press.  The  latter,  at  no 


man  individual  than  ’Gene  Field,  and  it  *1°"*  ,  “It  was  on  an  occasion  somewhat  sim- 

is  doubtful  whether  many  have  surpassed  i  being"  no"nol“.'  buc'boldly  Ind  alone  Ijf"  %.  ‘h**’  early  winter 

the  quamtness  of  his  humor.  Newspaper  I  woo  sweet  hope  and  strike  thee  for  a  ten.”  rield  perpetrated  _  lOTC  Ot  nlS  most 

men  like  to  think  of  Field  as  a  news-  i .  ■  i-  •  i.  characteristic  jokes,  with  the  assistance 

paper  man  and  poets  as  a  poet.  He  was  Vvhen  Field  dipped  into  politics  he  of  Mr.  Stone,  by  this  time  manager  of 

both.  usually  produced  something  like  this:  the  Associated  Press.  The  latter,  at  no  ^  Palmer,  his  son. 

‘T  am  a  Yankee  by  pedigree  and  edu-  “Senator  Dawes  has  been  out  among  the  little  trouble,  had  provided  as  luscious  a  F  r  a  n  k  K. 

cation,”  Field  wrote  at  one  time,  “but  I  Sioux  Indians  too.  They  call  him  Ne-Ha-  dessert  of  strawberries  as  the  tooth  of  Kauffman,  who  has  been  office  manager 

was  born  in  that  ineffably  uninteresting  Wo-Ne-To— which,  according  to  our  office  epicure  ever  watered  over.  They  were  for  .Mr.  Palmer  for  many  years,  will 

city  St.  Louis.”  Indian  for  Go-To-Sleep-  the  first  of  the  season,  and  fragrant  with  continue  in  that  capacity  with  the  new 

He  attended  the  private  school  of  Rev.  Standmg-Up.  fragr^ce  that  has  given  the  berry  firm. 

James  Tufts  at  Monson,  Mass.,  Williams  In  his  auto-analysis  Field  wrote,  “I  do  premiership  in  the  estimation  of  others  Charles  M.  Palmer’s  experience  as  a 
College,  Knox  College  and  the  Univer-  not’  smoke  tobacco.”  The  truth  is  he  besides  Izaak  Walton.  While  everybody  broker  dates  back  to  the  late  nineties, 

sity  of  Missouri,  but  failed  to  graduate  smoked  almost  all  of  the  time.  He  wrote  was  proving  that  the  berries  tasted  even  wh^i  he  resigned  from  the  Hcarst  or- 

from  any.  at  one  time:  better  than  they  looked,  and  exclaiming  ganization.  Since  then  he  has  figured  in 


E.  D.  Db  Witt 


week  by  Charles  M. 
Palmer,  who  for 

_  many  years  has 

.  conducted  h  i  s 

brokerage  busi- 
k  ness  for  the  sale 

y  and  appraisal  of 

’’  newspaper  prop- 

|-  erties  under  his 

.  o  w  n  individual 

I  name,  with  offi- 

L  ces  at  225  Fifth 

avenue.  New 
York.  Mr. 
Palmer  now  has 
associated  with 
him  F'.  1).  De- 
Witt  and  Dean 
Palmer,  his  son. 
Frank  K. 


from  any.  at  one  time: 

He  went  abroad  twice,  once  to  spend  ..Qh,  children,  you  Must  never  chew 

his  patrimony  and  a  second  time  to  Tobacco it  is  Awful! 

search  for  "health.  The  Juice  will  Quickly  make  you  Sick 

Included  among  the  newspapers  on  If  once  you  get  your  Maw  Full.” 

which  he  worked  were  the  St.  Louis  x  .. .... 

T-  .  T  T  Literary  tolks  in  Lhicago  wei 

City  Times,  Denver  Tribun^,  and  the  ‘‘I‘  “  officially  announced  by 

Chicago  Morning  News  (later  the  Oii- 

^  A  \  tion  of  Realists  that  Hamlin  Garl 

cago  KTOOra.J  •  .  l  !>•»  *eight  flannels  last  weel 

A  glimpse  of  Fields  waggish  charac¬ 
ter  may  ^  had  by  reading  some  of  the  While  Field  was  on  the  Den 


one  time:  better  than  they  looked,  and  exclaiming  ganization.  Since  then  he  has  figured  in 

•Oh.  children,  you  Must  never  chew  observed  to  many  of  the  largest  newspaper  sales 

Tobacco _ it  is  Awful!  puslk  his  saucer  out  of  range  of  tempta-  transactions  negotiated  m  the  United 

The  Juice  will  Quickly  make  you  Sick  tion.  At  last  Mr.  Stone  remarked  Field’s  States.  Recently  the  sale  of  the  Detroit 

If  once  you  get  your  Maw  Full.”  action,  and  asked :  Journal  to  the 

T  ••  r  II  •  r-i.-  j  ”  ‘What’s  the  matter.  Gene,  don’t  you  Detroit  News 

Literary  folks  in  Chicago  were  amazed  Hke  strawberries?’  was  handled  by 

read  the  following  one  day.  •  ‘“Like  them,’  said  Field;  ‘I  fairly  Mr.  Palmer,  who 

“It  is  oflicially  announced  by  the  official  adore  Strawberries !  They  are  the  only  also  has  lieen 


board  of  managers  of  the  National  Federa-  fruit  I  prefer  to  pie.’ 


‘“Then  why  don’t  you  eat  yours?’  lisher  of  over 
his  light  weight  flannels  las.  week.”  ^  newspapers 

While  Field  was  on  the  Denver  Trib-  “‘B-because,’  answered  Field,  with  a  during  his  long 


queried  Stone 


forty  newspapers 


paragraphs  below,  which  are  taken  at  une  he  learned  that  his  friend.  Wolfe  deep  quaver  in  his  voice,  ‘b-because  I’m  career  in  jotir- 

.  C  .  <  •  -.I _  _ A _ _ _1 _ : _ .1 _ D _ ui;  _ _ tj  -  _ _ ;i _ _ t _ nolicm 


random  from  his  writings: 


Londoner,  as  chairman  of  the  Republi-  afraid  it  would  s-s-spoil  my  appetite  for  nalism. 


Here  is  a  paragraph  written  while  can  County  Central  Committee,  was  in-  p-prunes.’  ”  _  Dean  Palmer 

Field  was  on  the  I>nver  Tribune:  structed  to  arouse  interest  and  enthu-  Field  died  November  4,  1895.  In  his  "as  been  assisting 

“C—  th-  WA?n  He  ha?  orettv  vellow  ^'^sm  amoug  the  Colored  voters  of  Den-  death  America  lost  a  rare  character  I* ' s  father  for 
stripes  around  his  Body,  and  a  ^darning  Whereupon  Field  wrote  the  follow-  whose  Creed  was  love  and  whose  religion  several  years, 

needle  in  his  tail.  If  you  will  Pat  the  Wasp  ing  advertisement  which  appeared  in  was  kindness  and  who  belonged  to  the  ‘  revions  to  en- 
upon  the  Tail,  we  will  Give  you  a  nice  Pic-  large  type  the  next  morning:  church  of  the  common  hrothcrhoo<l  of  tcmig  the  brok- 


upon  the  Tail,  we  will  Give  you  a  nice  Pic* 
ture  Book.’* 

Here  is  one  Field  wrote  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Morning  News  about  his  actor 
friend,  William  H.  Crane.  Like  Field. 
Crane  suffered  from  digestive  troubles. 

“Mr.  William  H.  Crane,  the  actor,  is 
looking  unusually  robust  this  autumn.  He 
seems  to  have  recovered  from  the  malady 
which  made  life  a  burden  to  him  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  He  thought  there  was  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  his  liver. 

“Last  July  he  put  in  a  good  share  of  his 


church  of  the  common  hrothcrhoo<l  of  tcmig  the  brok-  Dean  Palmer 

man,  as  Rev.  Frank  M.  Bristol  so  hap-  crage  bnsinc.ss  he 

pily  expressed  it  in  his  funeral  address.  connected  '^th  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 

His  songs  were  ones  of  sweetness.  When  cws-I  ress  and  the  New  Orleans'  Item, 
he  died,  all  America  was  filled  with  .sor-  -icquiring  extensive  experience  in  all  de- 


WANTED 

Every  Colored  Man  in  the  City 
To  Call  at  Wolfe  Londoner's 
Store. 

A  Car  load  of  Georgia 
Watermelons 
Just  Received 
For  a  special  distribution 
Among  his 
Colored  Friends. 

Call  Early  and  get  Your  Melon!  !  I 


SMOKE  FOR  BOSTON  ADVERTISER 

It  Will  Write  Its  Nanne  on  Seaside  Skies 
Next  Week 


iwrtments  of  newspaper  work. 

h'.  D.  DeWitt  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  L'niversity  in  1900.  His  first 
newspaper  work  was  done  as  a  memlier 
of  the  New  York  Times  staff  and  later 
on  the  .Mail  &  Express.  Then  he  went 
with  the  James  Gordon  Bennet  news- 


“Last  July  he  put  in  a  good  share  of  his  When  Mr.  l^ndoner  opened  his  store  Writing  the  name  of  an  American  papers,  where  he  rose  from  advertising 

time  blue-fishing  with  Grover  ClevelaniU  the  next  morning  he  had  to  get  a  traffic  newspaper  in  the  sky  at  an  altitude  of  manager  of  the  New  York  Evening 

,  cop  to  get  him  to  his  front  door.  Lon-  3006  feet  will  be  a’ttempted  on  Labor  Telegram  to  general  manager  of  the  New 

Wonder  if  they  d  bite  at  liver  as  <d  didn’t  have  any  melons  and  he  Day,  along  lines  similar  to  those  fol-  York  Herald  Company.  He  also  spent 

'^■“They  love  it’  answered  Cleveland.  where  to  get  any.  But  just  lowed  in  England,  at  Revere  Beach,  near  three  years  in  Paris  as  business  manager 

“So  without  further  ado  Crane  out  with  as  the  mob  was  getting  ready  to  rush  Boston,  under  auspices  of  the  Boston  '>f  the  European  Herald.  In  1914  Mr. 

his  penknife,  amputated  his  liver,  and  minced  the  front  door  the  melons  appeared  from  \dvertiscr.  Capt.  Burr  W.  Leyson,  Jr.,  DeWitt  purchased  an  interest  in  Editor 

it  up  for  bait.  He  hasn’t  had  a  sick  day  some  mysterious  source  and  the  day  was  former  member  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  &  Pi  rlishkr  and  was  its  general  man- 
since.”  saved.  the  world  war,  will  attempt  the  stunt,  aRcr  until,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Ben- 

Here  is  a  crop  note  Field  wrote  at  one  was  always  hard  up  for  money,  jf  weather  permits,  in  a  Bristol  mono-  nett,  the  Herald  management  induced 

tio^p.  One  time  when  Trotty,  his  little  girl,  plane.  Each  letter  will  be  more  than  him  to  return  to  that  newspaper,  where 

,  ,,  ,  ^  ^  ,  asked  for  a  text  to  recite  at  Sunday-  1  nm  feet  in  leneth  and  will  occupy  more  he  remained  until  the  sale  of  the  prop- 

sehool.  he  gave  her  this:  JiJS'a  mile  araValf  in  the  s  erty  to  Fr.ank  .-V  Mnnsey 

in  a  forest  of  corn.  A  search  party  under  “The  (lod  will  provide,  my  father  tanks  on  top  of  the  planes  wings  \yill  A  new  picture  of  Charles  M.  f aimer 
the  direction  of  the  road  commissioners  are  can’t.”  contain  the  special  smoke  Composition  IS  presenteti  on  1  age  f  of  tins  issue  01 

looking  for  it.”  tot»e  vr»t..:ii<,  IT  used.  .\s  soon  as  one  letter  has  been  I  iutor  &  Priii.iSHKR. 


Minonk  and  Western  Railroad,  is  invisible  '  ,  ' 

in  a  forest  of  corn.  A  search  party  under  Thi 
the  direction  of  the  road  commissioners  are  can’t.” 
looking  for  it.” 


During  Field’s  later  years.  Melville  E.  c*r  t,  rn? 

The  paragraph  below  was  written  by  Stone,  then  editor  of  the  Chicago  Morn-  completed  '’y .  ^  -  j 

Field  in  1894:  itiK  News,  now  the  grand  ohl  man  of  "osc-dives,  tail-sptns  ¥^<1  ol^er  aerta 

K  •  A.  J  r»  •  1  A.  t.'  xi.  feats  the  smoke  will  be  shut  ott.  it 

“The  oldest  house  in  Chicago  stands  on  the  As.sociated  Press,  assigned  to  him  the  proves  suitable,  Capt.  Uy- 


“The  oldest  house  in  Chicago  stands  on 
the  West  Side,  and  was  built  in  1839  .\.  D. 


the  West  Side,  and  was  built  in  i»A9  .v.  u.  pleasant  task  of  entertaining  distin-  -  eo.nt  1  at  Nan-  ■  W . 'I .  •''' . —  I'-  '  V  “Y 

The  oldest  horse  in  Chicago  wrorks  for  the  pni.shetl  vi.sitors.  One  of  the  funniest  of  ^  p  --  ‘  Tla'rKAr  *  rotogravure  section  to  its 


Minneapolis  Journal  Adds  Roto 

The  Minneapolis  Journal  will  add  an 


Lake  View  Street-Car  Company,  and  was  these  entertainments  was  a  luncheon  at 
present  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  490  B.  C.  League  Club,  in  honor  of  Ed- 

Ficld’s  salary  was  paid  weekly  to  his  ward  Everett  Hale.  Let  Mr.  Field’s 
good  wife,  or  rather  what  was  left  of  it  biographer.  Mr.  Thompson,  tell  the 


ta.skct  Beach  on  Boston  Harbor.  Sunday  paper,  commencing  September 

17.  H.  R.  Foster  of  the  etiitorial  staff 
Has  $400,000  for  Newspaper  Space  has  Iteen  appointed  editor  of  the  new 
The  $400,000  advertising  fund,  raised  supplement  .\dditional  space  in  an  ad- 
to  tell  the  World  what  Northern  and  joining  buildtng  has  been  obtained  and  is 


was  paid  to  her.  Field  applied  all  of  his  story;  to  tell  the  World  what  Northern  and  jommg  nu..u...K  .as  oce.i  oi,i....ie.i  uim  ^ 

resourcefulness  to  finding  ways  and  “Field  prepared  the  menu  with  in-  Central  California  has  to  sell,  will  short-  ''«w  t>eing  rcmooeico. 

means  of  getting  part  of  his  salary  in  finite  care,  and  to  the  carnal  eye  it  read  ly  he  spent  with  newspapers  of  all  parts  - 

advance.  Now  and  then  he  would  write  like  a  dinner  fit  for  the  gods.  But  in  df  the  United  State.s.  except  California.  Nichols  Executive  ' 

his  entreaties  to  the  treasurer  in  verse,  reality  is  consisted  of  typical  New  Eng-  and  foreign  countries.  In  raising^  x-  1  u  u  •  •  .  l  « 

Here  is  one  he  sent  to  Collins  Shackel-  land  dishes,  in  honor  of  our  New  Eng-  money,  the  committee  .selected  17,<)00  Tom  F.  Blackburn  has  joined  the  staff 
ford  cashier  of  the  Chicago  Morning  land  guest,  masquerading  in  the  gay  and  trades  or  groups  and  allotted  to  each  its  of  the  Charles  F.  W.  Nichols  Company, 
Ne^v's :  frivolous  lingo  of  the  French  capital,  proportional  share  of  the  total.  Chicago,  as  an  account  executive. 


Publisher  for  September  2,  1922 


COST  OF  CIRCULATION,  NOT  ITS  VALUE, 
INTERESTS  U.  S.  TAX  COLLECTOR 

Detroit  Journal  Sale  of  140,000  Subscribers  for  $1,700,000  Has 
Bearing  Only  as  Collateral  Evidence — Clauses  of  1918 
Act  Under  Which  Publishers  May  Seek  Relief 

By  CLIFFORD  YEWDALL,  A,  S.  A.  A.,  C.  P.  A. 

Editorial  Note. — Editor  &  Publisher  will  publish  an  article  each  week  on  taxation  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  newspapers  and  advertisers,  conducted  by  Mr.  Yewdall.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  the  series  begun  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of  December  10,  1921,  and  carried  into  March  of 
this  year.  Mr.  Yewdall  will  deal  with  the  everyday  problems  of  newspaper  taxation  reports 
and  accounting,  as  gathered  from  his  personal  experiences  in  working  for  publishers  all  over 
the  country.  He  will  endeavor  to  answer  any  questions  asked  of  him  through  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  In  taking  up  the  work,  he  desires  to  make  the  following  statement:  “I  am  not  a 
lawyer  and  I  appreciate  that  Federal  tax  cases  present  problems  requirii^  the  best  attention 
of  an  accountant  and  a  lawyer  who  has  given  the  subject  special  study.  The  legal  discussions 
'n  my  articles  are  based  to  a  considerable  extent  on  discussions  of  the  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Taxation  Committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  Arnold  L.  Guesner,  of  the  Minneapolis  bar,  with 
whom  I  have  worked  on  tax  cases.” 


IX  last  week's  issue  there  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  a  recent  decision  of 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau,  covering: 
treatment  of  spe¬ 
cial  cases  under 
the  relief  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Rev¬ 
enue  .\ct  of  1918 
(Sections  327  and 
328).  This  so¬ 
licitor’s  opinion 
stated  that  be¬ 
fore  application 
could  be  made 
under  the  relief 
sections  for  as¬ 
sessment,  abnor- 
m  a  1  conditions 

affecting  the  cap-  Clifford  Yewdali. 
ital  or  income  of 

the  ta.xpayers  must  be  established  by 
proof. 

The  phrase  “abnormal  conditions”  was 
defined  as  follows; 

"(a)  Where  a  corporation  is  placed  in 
a  position  of  substantial  inequality  be¬ 
cause  of  the  time  or  manner  of  organi¬ 
zation. 

“(b)  Where  the  capital  employed, 
although  a  material  income-producing 
factor,  is  very  small  or  in  a  large  part 
borrowed. 

“(c)  Where  there  is  excluded  from  in¬ 
vested  capital  under  section  326  intangible 
assets  of  recognized  value  and  substantial 
in  amount  which  have  been  developed  by 
the  taxpayer. 

“(d)  Where  the  net  income  for  the 
year  is  abnormally  high  due  to  realization 
in  one  year  of  income  earned  during  a 
[leriod  of  years. 

“(e)  Where  extraordinary  gains  have 
derived  from  the  sale  of.  property  where 
its  principal  value  has  been  demonstrated 
by  prospecting  or  exploration. 

“(f)  Where  proper  recognition  cannot 
be  made  for  amortization,  obsolecence 
or  exceptional  depletion  during  the 
World  War.” 

We  will  now  analyze  each  individual 
outline  above  and  see  wherein  newspapers 
come  under  these  sections. 

It  does  not  require  deep  study  to  find 
the  meaning  of  this  condition.  Where 
all  corporations  in  the  same  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  are  organized  in  the  early  years  with 
small  capital  they  are  not  placed  in  a 
position  of  substantial  inequality.  Most 
newspapers  have  been  in  business  20  to  25 
years  and  were  started  with  small  capital. 
They  have  been  built  up  at  enormous  ex¬ 
pense.  which  expense  has  been  paid  out  of 
the  profits  as  they  were  earned.  Some 
were  more  successful  than  others  and 
grew  fast,  but  that  their  earnings  are  high 
and  capitalization  low.  does  not  mean 
that  they  arc  in  a  position  of  substantial 
inequality.  Substantial  inequality  in  this 
case  means  inequality  one  with  the  other. 
.Ml  newspapers  practically  are  in  the  same 
situation  and  it  is  only  those  newspapers 
that  were  started  in  recent  years  that 
have  large  capitalization  due  to  the  fact 
that  those  newspapers  were  the  outcome 
of  the  purchase  of  an  older  publication 
cither  for  cash  or  stock. 

(b)  Where  capital  employed,  although 
a  material  income  producing  factor,  is 
very  small  or  in  a  large  part  borrowed. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  average 
newspajH-'r  is  very  small  according  to  the 
newspaper  man’s  books,  hut  proper  in¬ 
vestigation  to  ascertain  the  correct  capi¬ 
tal  eirp’.oyed  in  the  conduct  of  its  business 


will  show  that  its  invested  capital  is  large. 
There  is  no  authorization  in  any  of  the 
laws  or  rulings  to  place  any  corporation 
under  the  relief  sections  just  because 
it  does  not  care  to  dig  out  the  facts  re¬ 
garding  its  particular  situation  and 
present  them  in  proper  form  to  the  De¬ 
partment.  .-Ml  newspaiiers  have  a  large 
capital  employed  in  their  business.  That 
capital  is  not  shown  on  the  books  be¬ 
cause  the  average  newspaper  charged  all 
the  expen.se  of  building  up  its  property 
to  expense,  and  not  to  capital. 

The  large  capital  investment  of  each 
newspaiier  is  its  circulation  lists  and 
mechanical  equipment.  The  cost  of  the 
mechanical  equipment,  which  in  many 
ca.ses  has  to  a  considerable  exte:it  been 
charged  off  as  expense,  can  be  easily  as¬ 
certained  and  the  proper  depreciation 
rates  applied  thereto  to  find  its  value  for 
invested  capital  purposes.  The  cost  of 
building  up  its  circulation  structure  has 
in  most  cases  been  charged  off  to  expense 
as  the  expenditure  was  incurred. 

The  recent  ruling  issued  by  the  De¬ 
partment  permitting  the  transfer  from 
expense  to  capital  of  those  items  paid  out 
to  build  or  acquire  a  circulation  structure 
liermits  all  newspapers  to  produce  their 
evidence  and  data  to  substantiate  the 
cash  invested  in  its  most  valuable  asset, 
thus  adding  to  the  capital  employed  in  the 
business,  and  entirely  eliminates  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  ruling  as  a  reason  why 
newspapers  should  be  given  relief  under 
the  relief  sections  of  the  1918  law. 

(c)  Where  there  is  excluded  from  in¬ 
vested  capital  under  section  326  intang¬ 
ible  assets  of  recognized  value  and  sub¬ 
stantial  in  amount  which  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  taxpayer. 

There  appears  in  parentheses  after  this 
condition  the  following  significant  state¬ 
ment  ; 

“In  view  of  the  specific  limitations 
upon  admission  of  intangibles  into  in¬ 
vested  capital  contained  in  Section  326 
of  the  .^ct,  applications  for  assessment 
under  Section  238  upon  this  ground 
should  lie  carefully  scrutinized  and  the 
application  denied  where  its  allowance 
would  result  in  defeating  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  limitations  contained  in 
Section  326.” 

Under  Section  326  there  are  excluded 
certain  parts  of  intangible  assets  acquired 
for  stock.  Hence  this  statement  in  (c) 
would  afford  relief  only  in  those  cases  in 
which  a  corporation  happens  to  have  is¬ 
sued  stock  in  exchange  for  intangibles — 
for  instance  circulation,  which  the  Bureau 
regards  as  an  intangible.  What  is  .said  in 
(c)  would  afford  no  relief  in  a  case  in 
which  the  circulation  has  been  built  up 
by  expenditures  made  year  after  year  in 
the  usual  way. 

Hence,  any  opening  to  newspapers  to 
obtain  relief  under  this  sub-section  of  the 
ruling  is  confined  to  a  limited  number  of 
cases,  and  in  those  ca.ses  it  is  confined  to 
items  of  stock  issued  for  intangibles. 
Furthermore,  the  parenthetical  statement 
largely  nullifies  even  this  limited  possible 
relief. 

That  a  circulation  structure  has  value 
is  not  disputed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau.  The  recent  sale  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  lists  of  the  Detroit  Journal  of  ap¬ 
proximately  140,000  net  paid  daily,  to  the 
Detroit  News  for  the  sum  of  $1,700,000 
paid  in  cash,  is  a  concrete  example  of  the 
worth  of  circulation.  Many  newspaper 
publishers  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 


sale  settles  once  and  for  all  the  value  of 
a  circulation  list.  However,  under  the 
revenue  laws,  the  question  is  not  what  is. 
its  value,  but  what  did  it  cost?  We  are 
confronted  with  the  wording  of  the  stat¬ 
utes  which  holds  us  down  to  cost.  The 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  under 
the  revenue  acts  also  are  against  testing 
invested  capital  by  values.  Cost  is  the 
only  basis  that  can  be  used.  While  this 
sale  will  be  good  collateral  evidence,  it 
cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  for  inclusion  in 
invested  capital  for  prior  years  of  your 
circulation  structure. 

Each  newspaper  must  prove  its  own 
case  according  to  the  facts  and  conditions 
pertaining  thereto.  It  would  be  necessary, 
for  instance,  in  a  case  like  that  of  this 
recent  sale,  for  the  former  owners  of  the 
paper  to  show  the  Department  what  the 
circulation  structure  cost  them,  not  what 
they  sold  it  for. 

You  can  include  in  invested  capital  the 
amount  of  cash  actually  invested  in  build¬ 
ing  up  the  circulation  structure  or  other 
intangible  assets,  which  cash  must  be  paid 
out  by  the  corporation  because,  under  the 
law,  as  we  have  already  shown  in  past 
articles,  if  you  can  prove  that  you  have 
paid  out  money  to  build  your  circulation 
structure,  that  cash  invested  will  stand 
up  to  100  per  cent  of  the  amount  so  spent. 

Conditions  (d)  (c)  and  (f)  do  not 
apply  to  newspapers,  hence  it  is  of  no 
avail  discussing  them  here. 

Next  week,  additional  information  re¬ 
garding  the  relief  sections  of  the  various 
income  tax  acts  will  be  given  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  fundamentals  underlying 
the  same  given. 

NEWSPAPER  LINEAGE 


Two  Minor  Typographical  Errors  in 
Last  Week’s  Tabulation 

Much  interest  has  been  expressed  by 
readers  of  Editor  &  Plblisher  in  the 
tabulation  of  lineage,  circulations,  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  and  millinc  rates  in  last 
week’s  issue  and  it  promises  to  become 
an  important  addition  to  the  reference 
data  now  extant  on  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  F'or  this  reason  and  to  bring  the 
tabulation  as  closely  as  possible  to  100 
l)er  cent  accuracy,  it  is  desired  to  correct 
two  minor  typographical  errors  which 
might  confuse  those  who  use  the  com¬ 
pilation. 

On  page  24.  the  population  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City  is  given  as  ^1.258.  The  cor¬ 
rect  figure  is  9l.2S8. 

On  page  26.  the  Montreal  Gazette  is 
listed  as  an  evening  paper.  It  is  issued 
every  morning  except  Sunday. 

These  are  the  only  errata  noted  bv 
Editor  &  Publisher  to  date  and  its  read¬ 
ers  have  called  no  others  in  the  statistics 
to  its  attention.  It  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  notice  of  and  correct  any  other 
inaccuracies  that  readers  may  find,  and 
will  welcome  any  suggestions  for  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  content  or  convenience  of  the 
taliulation  in  future  issues. 

In  the  box  on  page  34  headed  “Evening 
Newspaper  Leaders,”  the  Indianapolis 
News  should  have  been  listed  in  eighth 
place,  with  a  six-day  lineage  for  the 
period  lanuary-June,  1922,  of  7,908.060 
lines.  The  revised  standing  of  the  twelve 
leading  evening  papers  on  their  six-day 
lineage  follows; 


JULY  LINEAGE  GAIN  S.97c 

Only  4  of  28  Listed  Cities  Show  Loss 
Against  Last  July 

Only  four  cities  of  the  28  listed  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  Statistic^ 
Department  for  July,  1922-1921,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  lineage  show  losses  for 
this  year  as  compared  with  last.  Of  the 
124  newspapers  listed,  80  made  gains  and 
43  losses  over  July,  1921.  In  one  case 
no  comparison  was  available.  The  total 
lineage  of  all  papers  for  July,  1922,  was 
89,911.188,  a  gain  of  5,302,696  lines,  or 
5.9  per  cent,  over  the  1921  total  of 
84,608,492  lines. 

The  summary  by  city  totals  follows; 


N>w  York.  .10,707,422  10,309,708 

Philadelphia  .  5,394,289  4,899,043 

Rirmiiigham.  1,461.502  1,484,588 

Chicago  _  5,005,191  4,620,030 

Eos  Argelcs  .  6.874,518  6,279,840 

lEaltimore  . .  3,708,037  3,460,091 

Boston  .  4,033,259  3,965,959 

I.ouisville  ..  2,190,635  1,986,478 


lEaltimore  . .  3,708,037 

Boston  .  4,033,259 

I.ouisville  . .  2,190,635 
Detroit  ....  3,645,866 
Cleveland  ..  3,119,025 
Washington  .  3,367,581 
Oakland  ...  1,628,760 

Seattle  -  2,260,258 

San  Francisco  4,004,518 

Buffalo  _  2,527,507 

St.  I.oiiis...  3,233,860 
Indianapolis  .  2,495,124 
Milwaukee  .  2,180,578 
Minneapolis  .  2,588,474 
St.  Paul  ...  1,348,200 
New  Orleans  2,742,657 
Cincinnati  . .  2,768,100 


Ilceiston 

Columbus 


. .  1,957.704 
. .  2,611,477 


Providence  .  2,240,855 
Denver  ....  1,998.668 


Richmond 

Davton 


. .  1,689.699 
, .  2,127,424 


1,484,588 

4,620',030 

6,279,840 

3,460,091 

3,965,959 

1,986,478 

3,455,508 

3,205,800 

3,258,911 

1,417,682 

2,297,890 

3,396,540 

2,395,696 

2.950,760 

2,315,262 

2,109.208 

2,473,555 

1,178,758 

2,545,928 

2,565.300 

1,905.204 

2,440,610 

2,097,057 

1,825,376 

1,495,678 

2,272,032 


TitUIs _ 89.911,188  84,608,492  5,302,696* 

*  Gain;  t  Ix>ss. 

PRES.  HARDING  LOSES  TEMPER 

Thought  Reporters  Were  Checking  Up 
Mayflower  Guest  List 

President  Harding’s  antipathy  for  hav¬ 
ing  reporters  on  his  trail,  when  he  is 
getting  away  from  the  cares  of  state,  was 
manifested  again  last  Saturday  to  th.ee 
press  association  men  who  followed  him 
to  )he  navy  yard  wharf  when  he  boarded 
the  Mayflower  for  a  week-end  trip  down 
the  Potomac  River. 

When  the  party  was  going  alward,  the 
President,  who  as  a  rule  shows  great 
patience  with  reporters,  and  realizes  that 
it  is  part  of  the  game  of  a  public  man  to 
have  them  always  on  hand,  got  the  im¬ 
pression  the  men  were  checking  up  on  the 
list  of  members  of  the  party  which  had 
been  given  out  in  advance  at  the  White 
House.  He  took  immediate  and  vigorous 
exception  to  what  he  considered  was  a 
challenge  to  his  good  faith. 

He  was  angry  and  would  scarcely  listen 
to  the  explanation  of  the  reporters,  that 
they  were  required  to  be  on  hand  by  their 
offices  and  were  there  primarily  to  guard 
against  the  President  of  the  United  States 
being  left  uncovered  in  case  of  accident. 
It  so  happened  that  the  name  of  Attorney 
General  Daugherty,  who  made  the  trip, 
had  been  omitted  accidentally  from  the 
official  White  House  list. 

The  President’s  little  lecture  to  the  re¬ 


EVENING  NEW.SPAPER  LEADERS 


Name 

Six-Day  Eineage  Only 

Eineage 

Net  l-'aid 
Circulation 

Min.  For. 
Adv.  Rale 

Millinc 

Rate 

1. 

Detroit  News  . 

.  9,119,978 

225,301 

$.40 

$1.77 

2. 

CTiicaqo  Dailv  News . 

.  9,062,145 

397,584 

.65 

1.63 

3. 

I’hiladelphia  Bulletin  . 

.  8..S72,300 

494,499 

.55 

1.11 

4. 

leos  Ani^eleit  Herald . 

.  8,501,206 

1 50,463 

.24 

1.59 

5. 

Newark  News  . 

.  8,458,978 

108.468 

.21 

1.93 

6. 

Flint  Journal  . 

28,539 

.08 

2.79 

7. 

Washington  .‘'tar  . 

89,876 

.20 

2.22 

8. 

Indianapolis  News  . 

115,634 

.20 

1.73 

9. 

Pittsburgh  Press  . 

144,643 

.20 

1.38 

10. 

Los  Angeles  Express . 

.  7,295,554 

83,008 

.15 

1.80 

11. 

B.altimore  Evening  Sun .  . . 

105,584 

E44 

12. 

Montreal  Star  . 

.  6,791,590 

110,843 

.i6 

Total . 

.  97,506,575 

2,054,442 

$3.04 

$1.48 

University  to  Be  Host  to  Editors 

West  \’irginia  University  has  invited 
the  pub'ishers  and  editors  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers  of  the  state  to  attend  a 
conference  at  the  university,  Morgan¬ 
town.  November  16,  17  and  18. 


porters  on  the  dock  was  taken  by  the 
members  of  the  press  generally  as  the 
result  of  misunderstanding,  and  none  in 
Washington  tried  to  read  into  it  any  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  White  House  to 
censor  comings  or  goings  of  reporters. 
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irst 

in  San  Francisco 


192Z 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Manh 

April 

May 

8,3  59, 624 

lines  during  first 
six  months  of  1922 


Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Is  your  advertising 
story  beine  told  here? 


The  record  of  newspaper  supremacy  in  last 
week’s  issue  of  the  Editor  and  Publisher 
pointed  unerringly  to  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  as  FIRST  in  San  Francisco. 
Again  and  again  and  again  the  Examiner 
has  out-stripped  every  San  Francisco  news¬ 
paper  in  advertising  leadership.  Why? 
Because  it  gives  an  advertiser  two  things: 
A  commanding  circulation  that  dominates 
and  a  trade-aid  service  that  stimulates. 


Blanketing  Northern  and  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  its  circulation  of  more  than 
150,000  daily  and  300,000  Sunday,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  influence  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  is  overwhelming.  Coupled  with 
this  is  a  merchandising  service  that  puts 
added  sales-force  into  every  advertising 
dollar  you  invest  in  this  rich  trading  terri¬ 
tory.  For  details,  write  or  get  in  touch 
with  our  representatives. 


is  no  subslituk^  circulation  ” 


cj 
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TRUTH  ABOUT  FARMERS  IN  DAILY  NEWS 
WILL  HELP  NATION’S  BUSINESS 

Newspapers,  by  Competent  Reporting  of  Rural  Affairs,  Can 
Focus  Public  Opinion  on  Marketing  and  Banking 
Systems,  Accused  of  Causing  Loss  and  Waste 


By  B.  L.  CRANDALL 


fTNDER  the  heading  “More  profit 
than  ever  to  papers  who  secure 
farmers’  patronage,”  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  May  13,  1922,  the  writer  pre¬ 
sented  some  of  the  possibilities  awaiting 
managing  editors  and  crculation  man¬ 
agers  in  the  rural  sections  provided  they 
made  a  real,  thorough  effort  to  give  their 
papers  an  appeal  to  readers  in  the  open 
country  and  small  communities  near 
them. 

The  article  took  the  purely  selfish 
standpoint,  that  of  the  financial  gain  and 
added  prestige  which  would  come  to  a 
newspaper  from  such  effort,  and  almost 
entirely  overlooked  another  reason  why 
editors  and  circulation  men  should  give 
more  attention  to  their  outside  sub¬ 
scribers. 

The  daily  newspaper  has  today  prob¬ 
ably  the  greatest  influence  upon  public 
opinions,  customs  and  policies  of  any 
institution  in  the  country.  Its  influence 
is  beyond  measure,  and  iii  that  very  fact 
lies  an  economic  reason  why  rural  and 
agricultural  news  should  receive  more 
attention : 

For  many  years,  the  farmer  and  events 
in  the  agricultural  world  were  considered 
“back  page”  copy,  something  to  be 
“buried”  in  an  obscure  part  of  tbe  paper 
or  never  appear  at  all.  Many  newspapers 
seemed  to  pride  themselves  on  their 
“metropolitanism,”  their  ability  to  get  by 
with  editorials  slapping  the  farmers  and 
currying  favor  with  their  city  readers, 
and  their  complete  lack  of  anything  that 
might  be  termed  “farmer  viewpoint.” 
When  farmers  took  them  to  task — but 
rarely — in  letters  to  the  editor,  it  fre¬ 
quently  happened  that  far  from  practical 
replies  were  published  or  answers  given 
which  served  more  to  arouse  the  ire  of 
their  country  readers  than  to  benefit  the 
paper. 

The  situation  was.  and  is,  that  little  if 
any  attention  was  given  to  rural  prob¬ 
lems.  It  apparently  w^s  taken  for 
granted  that  as  long  as  the  milk  man 
left  milk  at  the  door  every  morning  and 
there  was  a  good  supply  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  markets,  things  must 
be  prospering  in  the  country  and  that  it 
called  for  no  attention  from  the  man  on 
the  desk. 

The  result  of  this  situation  was  that 
the  farmer  was  getting  along  with  his 
farm  papers  for  agricultural  news,  tak¬ 
ing  the  daily  for  the  latest  notes  on 
crimes,  strikes,  scandals,  fashions,  fads 
and  whatnot,  but  not  getting  a  fair  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  city  man.  At  the  same  time 
the  city  man  was  not  being  kept  in  touch 
with  country  affairs.  The  farmer  did 
not,  and  does  not^  fare  as  well  in  public 
opinion  under  this  policy  of  the  press. 
Too  few  newspaper  men  have  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farming  and  an  even  smaller 
number  are  informed  about  farm  mar¬ 
keting  problems.  As  a  case  in  point,  if 
the  price  of  milk  is  raised  in  the  city, 
howls  of  highway  robbery  by  farmers 
are  raised  by  many  editors,  totally  dis¬ 
regarding  the  fact  that  no  inerrase  may 
have  been  made  by  the  city  distributor 
to  the  farmer,  or  if  an  increase  was 
made,  that  it  was  not  in  proportion  to 
that  asked  of  the  city  consumer. 

Many  editors,  even  now,  when  agri¬ 
cultural  matters  are  being  given  greater 
attention  by  newspapers,  are  guilty  of 
<austic  comments  and  expressions  about 
farmers  when  they  have  to  pay  25  cents 
for  a  head  of  lettuce  worth  about  10. 
When  potatoes  go  up,  or  direct  product 
of  the  farm,  the  farmer  is  associated  with 
these  high  prices,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  editors  don’t  know  the  facts. 
Iiave  no  reporters  capable  of  getting  them 
ai^  presenting  them  and  do  not  know 
j,tl»t  the  average  farmer  gets  on’y  about 
'30  cents  oat  pf  the  dollar  paid  for  his 
milk.  “ 

Because  of  this  ignorance,  the  man  in 


the  country  has  been  attacked  when  the 
real  difficulty  was  and  still  is  faulty 
marketing  of  farm  produce,  which  re¬ 
sults  in  the  fleecing  of  both  the  producer 
and  the  consumer.  The  producer  in  but 
extremely  rare  instances  sets  the  price 
at  which  his  products  are  sold. 

When  business  generally  began  to  slow 
up  after  the  war,  everyone  tried  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  reason,  and  to  provide  a  remedy. 
After  all  sorts  of  talk  about  steel  credits, 
foreign  exchange  and  markets,  shipping, 
freight  rates  and  countless  other  sub¬ 
jects,  it  was  finally  discovered  that  the 
farmer  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
trouble,  and  he  and  his  affairs  immedi¬ 
ately  became  a  source  of  news. 

The  newspapers  suddenly  discovered 
that  the  man  who  was  busy  with  his 
soil  aud  stock,  could  not  overnight  cut 
down  his  production  from  war  require¬ 
ments,  and  had  therefore  flooded  the  mar¬ 
kets  with  his  products,  knocked  the  price 
of  farm  produce  right  out  from  under 
himself,  had  produced  at  greater  cost 
than  he  could  sell  for  and  was  in  such 
a  position  that  he  could  not  buy. 

All  the  bright  forecasts  that  things 
were  improving  and  that  good  business 
was  just  around  the  corner  failed,  and 
it  was  discovered  in  addition  that  “agri¬ 
culture  is  not  only  the  foundation,  but 
the  pace-maker  and  barometer  of  all 
business.” 

It  suddenly  dawned  on  many  publish¬ 
ers  that  after  all  they  had  been  over¬ 
looking  a  good  bet  and  several  papers 
put  agriculturally  trained  men  on  their 
staffs  to  w'rite  farm  news  and  editorials 
on  agricultural  problems. 

But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
few  newspapers  have  staff  men  suffi¬ 
ciently  informed  on  rural  affairs  and 
problems  to  attempt  safely  to  take  up 
the  burden  of  drawing  city  and  country 
people  closer  together.  The  average 
newspaper  man  is  a  “cub”  when  it  comes 
to  writing  farm  news.  He  is  in  most 
cases  city-bred,  out  of  sympathy  with 
farmers,  could  not  tell  from  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  pedigree  record  whether  it  dis¬ 
closed  quality  or  not,  and  in  most  cases 
gets  in  hot  water  when  he  tries  to  write 
farm  news. 

Business  in  this  country  is  not  yet  back 
to  that  condition  vaguely  termed  “nor¬ 
malcy,”  and  it  will  not  be  until  agricul¬ 
ture  is  a  more  prosperous  business  for 
nearly  half  the  population  of  this  country. 
The  farmer  is  a  good  buyer  when  he  has 
money.  He  wants  home  comforts,  good 
furniture  and  clothes,  electric  lights  and 
modern  appliances  just  as  much  as  his 
city  brother,  but  he  cannot  have  them 
when  he  markets  his  produce  below  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  When  he  stops  buying, 
all  kinds  of  businesses  slow  up  and  the 


BALTIMORE 

with  a  population  of  750,000  people, 
62  per  cent  of  whom  own  their  own 
homes,  is  a  tryout  marlcaVtt.iffi- 
usual  merit.  .*  A 'f  . 

Your  request  for  specific  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  individual  at¬ 
tention  by  the  Service  Bureau  of 
The  Baltimore  ,Snn. 

rf.’ 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 
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time  has  come  when  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  should  realize  that  unprofitable 
agriculture  directly  reflects  unfavorably 
upon  both  the  retail  and  manufacturing 
trade,  their  advertising  sources. 

The  stage  is  set  and  the  actors  are 
needed,  but  the  actors  cannot  be  ordinary 
pencil-pushers.  A  type  of  news-writer 
and  editorial  writer  must  be  and  is  be¬ 
ing  developed  to  meet  the  situation  which 
confronts  the  nation  and  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  their  papers  wield,  bring 
about  adjustment  of  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems  through  careful  and  accurate 
presentation  of  facts  that  will  arouse 
public  sentiment  toward  correction  of 
evils  which  now  exist. 

The  farmer  of  today  is  hemmed  in  by 
a  marketing  system  which  is  uneconomic. 
This  system  and  its  disadvantages  to 
the  entire  country  are  worthy  of  study 
by  publishers  who  realize  that  their  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  depend  upon  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  farmer. 

Effort  to  ascertain  facts  will  quickly 
disclose  that  the  mart  assigned  to  the  task 
cannot  have  any  set  “beat.”  He  will 
have  to  travel  far  and  wide  throughout 
the  region  his  paper  touches.  In  doing 
so,  he  will  as  a  matter  of  course  run 
into  sources  of  many  interesting  news 
items  which  will  make  the  paper  more 
readable.  This,  if  followed  up  by  the 
circulation  department,  will  result  in  a 
larger  mail  list. 

One  of  the  facts  that  such  a  news 
writer  will  quickly  learn  is  that  besides 
being  handicapped  by  an  inefficient  means 
of  getting  his  products  to  the  consumer, 
the  farmer  is  also  up  against  a  banking 
system  which  is  far  from  right.  The 
writer  will  sense  the  fact  that  through 
their  influence  newspapers  can  bring 
about  a  change  in  banking  methods  which 
will  aid  farmers,  add  friends  for  the 


paper  and  bring  about  not  only  bettor 
conditions  for  the  farmer  but  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  country  in  general. 

At  present,  it  is  the  custom  for  most 
banks  to  loan  money  on  three  or  four 
months’  time.  To  be  sure,  many  of  the 
notes  can  be  renewed  but  such  credit  is 
not  flexible  enough.  It  is  a  rare  case 
when  a  farmer  can  plant,  harvest  and  sell 
a  crop  within  three  or  four  months.  The 
average  growing  season  of  most  crops 
is  longer  than  that,  saying  nothing  about 
the  time  needed  for  sowing,  harvesting 
and  preparing  for  market. 

The  result  is  that  even  with  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  time,  the  farmer  is  hurried 
in  selling  his  crop,  because  the  bank 
wants  its  money.  This  hurry  causes 
“dumping”  to  secure  funds,  lowers  prices 
unnecessarily,  means  smaller  returns  to 
the  farmer  and  in  consequence  less  pur¬ 
chasing  power  for  him. 

It  is  always  risky  to  attempt  to  tell 
someone  how  to  run  his  business,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  not  familiar  with  all  of 
the  conditions  affecting  it,  but  investiga¬ 
tion  of  conditions  as  briefly  outlined 
above  will  undoubtedly  show  that  there 
is  a  field  for  effort  by  newspapers,  en¬ 
tirely  different  than  they  have  ever 
tackled  before. 

John  Hancock  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  stated,  “I  have  ever  considered 
dividual,  but  more  especially  the  com- 
it  as  the  indispensable  duty  of  every 
member  of  society  to  promote,  as  far  as 
in  him  lies,  the  prosperity  of  every  in- 
munity  in  which  he  belongs.” 


Special  Open*  St.  Louis  Office 

Alcorn- Seymour  Company,  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  open  a  St.  Louis 
office  September  1  under  the  management 
of  C.  A.  Schulenburg,  formerly  of  the 
Gardner  Agency. 
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HE  recent  acquisition  of  The  Detroit 
Journal  by  The  Detroit  News  and 
,  ,  the  former’s  consolidation  with  it 

has  created  the  greatest  circulation  barg^ 
ever  offered  advertisers  m  America,  ine 
News  has  added  a  third  to  its  circulation 
and  has  not  announced  any  advaiwe  m  rates. 

The  circulation  range  of  The  Detroit 
News  since  the  consolidation  has  been  so 
far  beyond  the  260,000  expected  that  The 
News  has  hesitated  to  emphasize  such  an 
entirely  new  standard  of  proportion  between 
rate  and  circulation.  As  the  circulation  and 
advertising  rate  of  The  News  stand  now  it 
offers  unquestionably  the  best  adverUsing 
opportunity  in  America.  Autumn  will  bnng 
a  still  further  circulation  increase,  which 
means  an  even  greater  bargain. 

Advertisers  should  not  miss  this  imique 
advantage  of  being  able  to  reach  a  city  of 
a  million,  outstandingly  prosperoM,  at  me  ' 
time  and  with  one  rate.  The  News  has 
100%  coverage  of  the  field,  reaching  practi¬ 
cally  every  English-speaking  home  in  Detroit 

•The  Detroit  News 

\  -Almaym  in  thm  LmJT 

Membw  Notloaal  l»e.  Soadajr  AdvWtiatMr  Color. 
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Far  up  in  the  Arctic  Circle  and  deep  in  the 
jungles  of  Africa — on  every  frontier  of  civili¬ 
zation —  you  find  the  Linotype. 

Under  the  most  adverse  conditions  these  machines  give 
uninterrupted  service  because  they  were  built  without 
comprohiise.  Every  part  of  the  Linotype  is  there  because 
the  macliine  is  better  for  it,  and  every  part  tits  into  the 
big  scheme  of  simple  operation. 

The  illustration  shows  an  operator  changing 
the  lower  magazine  of  a  Model  8  Linotype, 
from  the  front,  of  course,  because  that  is 
quicker  and  more  convenient  for  the  operator. 


Composed  entirely  on  the  Linotype  in  the  Scotch  Series 
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WALL  ST.  NOT  MUNSEY'S 
TREASURE  TROVE 

In  Denying  Charge*  That  His  Stand 

Against  Bonus  Is  Based  on  Self- 
Interest,  He  Says  Work 
Made  His  Money 

Emphatic,  categorical  denial  of  recent 
charges  that  self-interest  prompted  him 
in  his  opposition  to  the  soldier  bonus 
was  made  Mon¬ 
day  by  Frank  A. 
Munsey  in  a  four- 
column  front¬ 
page  signed  edi¬ 
torial  in  his  New 
York  Herald, 
headed  “A  Few 
Facts  That  Are 
Due  to  the  Pub¬ 
lic.”  The  Herald’s 
opposition  to  the 
various  bonus 
measures  is  stat¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Mun¬ 
sey  to  have 
Ksank  a.  Munsey  determined 

by  himself  on  the 
ground  that  “with  the  country  now 
carrying  a  war  indebtedness  of  $23,- 
(K)t),600,0CI0,  the  Congress  has  no  right 
to  put  an  additional  burden  of  $5,000,000,- 
000  of  indebtedness  on  the  backs  of  the 
people”  and  also  because  “the  bonus 
measures  are  largely  political  raids  on 
the  Treasury  devised  and  engineered  by 
politician-statesmen  in  Congress  as  an  op- 
peal  to  the  .soldier  vote.” 

Mr.  Munsey  continues,  stating  that 
some  of  the  charges  levelled  against  him 
have  been  “bitter,  some  of  them  venom¬ 
ous  and  criminally  libelous.  Briefly,  they 
amount  to  this,  that  I  am  a  rich  man,  that 
I  made  a  large  share  of  my  fortune  in 
United  States  Steel  and  munition  stocks, 
that  these  steel  stocks  were  enormously 
profitable  during  the  war.” 

He  quotes  at  length  from  statements  to 
that  effect  by  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
denouncing  them  as  “utterly  and  wholly 
false,”  and  goes  on : 

“The  facts  that  have  to  do  with  these  charges 
are  these.  The  fortune  I  have,  be  it  little  or 
big,  did  not  come  to  any  considerable  extent 
through  the  buying  and  selling  of  stocks. 
.Some  years  ago,  when  my  income  was  mount¬ 
ing  large  from  my  magazine  business,  I  put 
some  of  my  money  then  lying  idle  in  bank 
into  the  security  market.  Up  to  this  time  all 
my  thought  and  energy  had  gone  into  the 
upbuilding  of  my  magazines  business. 

“Weird  stories  have  been  circulated  about  my 
undertaking  in  the  security  market.  Until  now 
they  have  been  good-natured,  though,  I  must 
say,  grossly  inaccurate.  The  bitter  charges 
now,  because  of  my  stand  on  the  bonus,  are 
largely  founded  on  these  inaccuracies  and  ex¬ 
aggerations  with  respect  to  my  security  hold¬ 
ings.  But  inaccuracies  an<l  exaggerations 
good-naturedly  expressed  are  one  thing,  and 
malicious,  bitter  and  wholly^  unwarranted 
attacks  with  the  view  to  discrediting  my  news¬ 
papers  in  their  fight  against  the  bonus  are  quite 
another. 

“It  was  recently  said  that  in  my  stock  trans¬ 
actions  I  acted  upon  inside  information,  a  sure 
thing.  There  has  never  lieen  a  sure  thing  in 
any  of  my  business  activities,  cr  in  any  of  my 


financial  investments.  I  have  always  been 
willing  to  take  a  chance  on  my  own  judgment, 
always  been  willing  to  take  a  loss  on  my  own 
judgment. 

I  have  never  had  a  business  partner  in  my 
publishing  enterprises  and  other  interests.  I 
have  reasoned  out  my  own  problems,  done  my 
own  thinking  and  1  followed  this  method 
strictly  in  my  stock  transaction. 

“I  bought  always  with  a  view  to  a  long  term 
and  not  a  short  one.  Getting  in  and  out  of  a 
stock  every  day,  or  every  few  days,  or  several 
times  in  a  day,  is  highly  speculative;  buying  for 
a  long  term,  that  is,  to  hold  with  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  increased  values  with  improving  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  is  like  buying  and  selling  real 
estate. 

“With  sufficient  experience  in  the  security 
market  to  satisfy  me  and  with  some  profit — 
not  enough  to  get  excited  about — I  withdrew 
my  capital  from  the  street  and  turned  to  some¬ 
thing  more  dramatic,  more  worth  while,  the 
daily  newspaper.  My  actual  net  profit  from 
my  security  holdings  was  relatively  inconse¬ 
quential  compared  with'  the  aggregate  profit  of 
years  from  my  publishing,  real  estate  and  other 
interests. 

“I  have  not  owned  a  share  of  Wall  Street 
securities  of  any  kind  whatsaever  in,  I  should 
say,  something  like  a  dozen  years.  I  owned 
no  Wall  Street  securities  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  I  owned  no  Wall  Street  securities 
during  the  war,  and  I  have  owned  no  Wall 
Street  securities  since  the  war.  I  do  not  own 
now.  and  never  have  owqed,  a  share  in  any 
munition  plant  of  any  kiiid  or  description.  I 
had  no  connection,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
any  property  or  interest  that  lent  itself  to 
profiteering  during  or  after  the  war. 

“I  made  no  money  whatever,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  out  of  the  war  or  anything  associated 
with  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  my  interests, 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper-making  and  the  generally  disturbed  con- 
ilition  of  affairs,  suffered  a  very  heavy  shrink¬ 
age  during  the  war  and  in  the  inflation  period 
after  the  war. 

“This  statement,  answering  the  charges  that 
my  ftrtune  has  been  made  largely  in  Wall 
Street  and  from  munition  investments  and  war 
profiteering,  mutt  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
I  have  any  apologies  to  make  for  my  opera¬ 
tions  in  listed  securities.  I  ventured  less  into 
the  realm  of  chance  in  Wall  Street,  far  less, 
than  I  did  in  undertaking  to  found  and  build 
up  without  capital  and  without  experience  a 
magazine  business  in  competition  with  the 
great  established  magazine  properties  of  New 
York,  and  I  took  far  less  chance  than  I  have 
taken,  and  one  generally  takes,  in  the  daily 
newspaper  field. 

“The  fortune  I  have,  such  as  it  is,  has  come 
primarily  from  two  sources;  the  $40  capital  I 
brought  with  me  from  Maine  to  New  York  40 
years  ago  and  the  capacity  God  gave  me  for 
work.  It  has  been  done  by  fairly  sound  rea¬ 
soning,  the  courage  to  put  my  ct  nclusions  to 
the  test  and  by  paying  the  price  in  work. 

“I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  work.  I  love 
work  and  I  wish  all  Americans  loved  work  as 
I  love  it.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  getting  something  for  nothing.  We 
must  pay  the  price  in  thought,  in  care,  in 
watchfulness,  in  work — intense,  everlasting 
work. 

“If  I  were  a  manufacturer  of  hardware,  or 
textiles,  or  shoes,  or  anything  else  not  linked 
up  with  public  affairs,  this  statement  in  an¬ 
swer  to  careless  anil  vic'ous  charges  would 
not  be  imfierative,  though  I  hold  that  one  who 
is  at  all  before  the  puljic,  whatever  his  line 
of  endeavor,  owes  it  to  the  public  to  correct 
misstatements  and  put  the  truth  before  the 
public. 

“But  with  the  newspaper  owner  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  highly  sensitive,  as  the  newspaper  is 
a  public  institution.  The  newspaper  is  just 
what  the  man  hack  of  it  makes  it.  The  news- 
pajier  mirrors  the  man  lack  of  it.  mirrors  the 
man  who  puts  himself  into  it.  If  his  heart 


It  is  with  deep  sorrow  We  annourice  the  death  on  Tuesday;, 
August  15th,  1922,  of  Mr.  William  F.  Dobbs,  owner  and 
manager  of  the  Dobbs  Advertising  A  gene};,  Danbury,  Conn. 

The  Agency  will  be  continued  at  Mr.  Dobbs'  express  wish 
by  Miss  Lula  M.  Sniffen,  who  for  several  years  has  been  his 
private  secretary  and  assistant.  Miss  Sniffen  becomes  the  sole 
owner  and  manager  of  the  agency  and  will  carry  it  on  under 
the  same  name  and  policies  as  have  heretofore  governed  it. 

The  Ames  Medicine  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Dobbs  was 
also  owner,  will  be  managed  by  Miss  Sniffen  in  the  interest  of 
Miss  Mabel  R.  Dobbs,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  Dobbs, 
and  the  business  will  be  handled  as  usual  from  the  office  of  the 
Dobbs  Advertising  Agency. 

DOBBS  ADVERTISING  AGENCY. 


is  in  the  public  service,  his  newspa|)er  will  be 
a  bulwark  of  strength  to  the  community  and 
to  the  country.  Indeed  wfth  the  present  poli- 
tical  subserviency  to  the  vote,  the  best  hope 
for  sound  government  must  rest  with  the  well- 
purposed,  independent  press. 

“The  attitude  of  the  New  York  Herald  on 
the  bonus  has  been  the  conscientious  attitude 
of  the  owner  of  the  New  York  Herald.  I 
have  no  personal  or  selfish  motive  in  my  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  bonus.  Fifty  bonuses  might  be 
paid  to  soldiers  and  it  wouldn’t  affect  me  per¬ 
sonally. 

“I  have  taken  my  stand  against  the  bonus 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  all  wrong  in  theory, 
that  it  degrades  the  American  soldier.  It  robs 
him  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  spirit  of 
defense  of  his  country.  I  have  taken  my 
stand  against  the  bonus  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  in  no  condition  to  shoulder  this  addi¬ 
tional  burden,  because  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  are  in  no  condition  to  shoulder  this 
additional  burden,  and  because  the  payment 
of  the  proposed  bonus  to  soldiers  would  be  a 
vicious  precedent  for  future  generations  to 
deal  with.” 

New  Half-Owner  of  Oswego  Times 

(By  Telegraph  to  Kditos  &  1*vblisher.) 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  August  31. — E.  M. 
Waterbury,  for  13  years  city  editor  of 
the  Corning  (N.  Y.)  Leader,  has  become 
a'n  equal  partner  with  C.  L.  Snowden 
in  the  ownership  of  the  Oswego  Times 
and  is  now  editor  of  the  paper. 

New  York  Ad  Agency  Bankrupt 

The  Riteservice  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  621  Broadway,  New  York,  was 
placed  in  bankruptcy  August  29  by  the 
following  creditors:  the  Press  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  (the  New  York  Yorld  and 
Evening  World),  $14,841 ;  the  Star  Com¬ 
pany  (the  New  York  American),  $913; 
and  the  News  Syndicate  Company,  Inc. 


(the  New  York  News),  $2,678.  This 
agency  recently  made  an  assignment  for 
the  benefit  of  its  creditors. 

Denver  Post  Entertains  Merchants 

The  Denver  Post  entertained  the  visit¬ 
ing  merchants  who  attended  the  "Market 
Week”  held  in  Denver  August  14  to  19. 
All  merchants  visiting  the  Post  plant  were 
shown  all  the  workings  of  the  plant  from 
the  big  presses  in  the  basement  to  the 
linotypes  on  the  top  floor. 

Raising  $50,000  for  Advertising 

The  Commercial  (Tlub,  Salt  Lake  City, 
is  raising  another  $50,(X)0  for  advertising. 
New’spaper  and  advertising  space  will  be 
used  as  it  was  last  year  when  $40, (XW 
was  expended  for  this  purpose. 

Woll  Again  Heads  I.  P.  E.  U. 

Matthew  Woll,  Chicago,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  International 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  at  its  annual 
convention  in  Chicago.  Other  officers 
elected  were:  Vice-president,  E.  J.  Volz. 
New  York ;  second  vice-president.  J.  F. 
Maguire,  Boston ;  third  vice-president, 
Charles  Horrocks.  Seattle ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  H.  F.  Schmall,  St.  Louis. 

Princetonian  Adds  Roto 

The  Princetonian,  the  daily  paper  of 
the  Princeton  University,  will  add  a  roto¬ 
gravure  .section  of  from  four  to  eight 
I»ges  to  its  Saturday  paper  when  pub¬ 
lication  starts  for  the  college  year.  Last 
Spriig  the  Princetonian  absorbed  the 
Princeton  Pictetrial. 
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You  Really  Contact  the  World  With 
Washington  (D.C.)  Advertising 

This  is  an  international  city  now — more  so 
than  ever  before — attracting  people  from 
everywhere.  So  that  the  eyes  of  the  world 
literally  focus  on  the  advertising  pages  of 
'I'he  Washington  Star. 

The  Star  is  sufficient  for  any  advertising  cam- 
Iiaign  in  Washington — for  nearly  everybody 
here — resident  and  visitor — reads  The  Star. 

Our  Sarvicc  D«partm«nt  will 
b«  gUd  to  adviso  with  you. 

|ff)e  Jbmltig 

WITH  lUWDAT  MOKHIVO  BDITIOIV 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


IFrite  ua  direct  or  through  our 


New  York  Office 
Dan  A.  Carroll 
!$•  Nassau  Straet 


Pari*  Office 
S  Rue  Laasartinc 


Chkafo  Office 
J.  E.  Lutx 
.Towor  Buildtaif 
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TO  TEACH  ADVERTISING 
IN  AUSTRAUA 


N.  S.  H.  Catts  Brings  Intarasting 
Information  on  How  Things  Are 
Done  in  His  Country — Few 
Women  in  Advertising 


"The  American  exporter  cannot  take 
care  of  a  market  10,000  miles  away. 
Merchandising  plans  and  copy  apiK'al 
need  to  be 
adapted  to  local 
conditions  and 
until  he  realizes 
that,  American 
goods  cannot  be 
marketed  to  the 
best  advantages 
abroad  says 
Norman  S.  H. 

Catts,  of  the 
Catts  -  Patterson 
Company,  of  Syd¬ 
ney,  Australia. 

Mr.  Catts  is  visit¬ 
ing  New  York  ^oruan  S.  H.  Catts 
and  other  princi¬ 
pal  cities  of  the 

country,  in  the  interest  of  his  firm.  To 
illustrate  the  statement  he  made  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Mr.  Catts  cited  the 
case  of  several  national  advertisers  who 
came  to  Sydney  and  other  Australian 
cities,  bringing  with  them  the  same  copy 
and  plans  which  they  had  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  America,  only  to  find  their 
Australian  campaign  flat  failures. 

“If  you  should  visit  Sydney,  in  a  little 
while,  you  would  think  you  were  in  an 
American  city,  for  we  speak  the  same 
language,  wear  the  same  clothes,  ob¬ 
serve  the  same  customs  and  in  appear¬ 
ance— everything  is  the  same.  But  when 
it  comes  to  advertising  it  is  different. 

I  think  for  an  advertising  man  to  he 
successful  in  Au.stralia,  he  has  to  live 
among  the  people  of  the  country  and 
study  them,  not  for  a  few  months,  but 
for  years. 

“You  will  doubtless  be  interested  to 
know  that  within  perhaps  a  year's  time, 
there  will  be  a  standardized  course  of 
advertising,  used  in  all  of  the  *  schools 
and  colleges  of  Australia.  .\n  adver¬ 
tising  man  will  not  be  born  overnight, 
but  will  work  for  and  o'otain  a  degree, 
just  as  if  he  were  a  lawyer  or  doctor, 
or  any  other  professional  man.  This 
advertising  course  is  now  in  process  of 
completion,  and  it’s  going  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one. 

"Regarding  women  in  advertising? 
No,  I  can  only  think  of  three  or  four 
who  have  taken  it  up  as  a  profession. 
-Mso  I  know  of  very  few  newspaper 
women.  While,  of  course,  there  are  many 
women  working  in  Australia,  doing 
stenographic  and  clerical  work,  there  are 
fewer  in  other  lines.  Perhaps  that  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  .Australia  is  one 
country  which  has  more  men  than 
women,”  said  Mr.  Catts. 

Mr.  Catts,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
what  is  credited  as  being  the  largest  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  Australia,  has  a 
number  of  .American  clients,  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  sale  of  many  American 
products  in  his  country.  He  is  a  native 
of  Sydney,  and  has  always  been  most 
active  in  advertising  circles.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  .Advertising 
Club  of  Sydney  and  served  for  three 
years  as  its  honorary  secretary,  before 
the  club  had  a  paid  executive. 

In  1920  he  was  president  of  the  club 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  won¬ 
derful  success  of  the  second  convention 
of  .Australian  .Advertising  Men,  held  in 
Sydney  that  year.  As  the  club  in  Syd¬ 
ney  prospered,  Mr.  Catts  helped  with 
the  organization  of  clubs  in  six  other 
cities  of  Australia  and  of  two  in  New 
Zealand.  In  addition  to  his  agen^  ac¬ 
tivities.  Mr.  Catts  is  interested  in  the 
publishing  of  "Aussie,”  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine.  founded  during  the  war  by  an 
.Australian  soldier. 

Mr.  Catts  is  leaving  this  week  for 
London,  where  he  will  spend  several 
weeks  before  returning  to  his  home  in 
Syiluey. 
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WOnCKSTKN  TKLKOKAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
THKODONE  T.  ELLIS.  PUBLitMCR 
WOPCESTSII.  MASS 

August  22,  1922 

Mr.  Paul  Block, 

95  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Block: — 

I  noted  your  advertise¬ 
ment  of  recent  date  in  a 
trade  paper,  stating,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sale  of  the 
Detroit  Journal  in  which 
you  were  interested,  that 
you  are  now  in  a  position 
to  accept  another  repre¬ 
sentation  in  its  place. 
Sorry  you  did  not  write  me 
before  you  published  that 
advertisement,  as  I  would 
have  been  pleased  to  allow 
you  to  state  that  you  are 
sending  my  paper.  The 
Telegram-Gazette,  over 
$400,000  worth  of  foreign 
advertising  this  year. 

If  publishers  in  general 
knew  as  well  as  I  do  the 
kind  of  representation  your 
splendid  organization  gives 
I  believe  the  vacancy  yovi 
now  have  would  soon  be 
filled. 

Wishing  you  every  success. 
Cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  Theo.  T.  Ellis. 


The  Telegram  Gazette  has 
75,000  circulation 


^  I recent  sale  of  the 
Detroit  Journal  to  the 
News  of  that  city,  and  its 
consolidation  with  this  latter 
paper,  places  us  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  add  another  strong 
newspaper  to  our  list. 

I  have  26  men  associated 
with  me  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  publications  on 
our  list.  As  I  have  not  al¬ 
lowed  the  elimination  of  the 
Detroit  Journal  to  affect  the 
positions  of  any  of  my  asso¬ 
ciates,  each  man  is  doubly 
anxious  to  do  his  share  to 
look  after  the  interests  of 
the  newspaper  which  might 
replace  the  Journal  on  our 
list. 

I  would  be  pleased  to 
give  to  publishers  interested 
complete  information  re¬ 
garding  our  methods  of 
newspaper  representation 
and  a  record  of  our  accom¬ 
plishments  for  the  publish¬ 
ers  whom  we  have  the  honor 
to  represent. 


The  above  is  the  advertise¬ 
ment  Mr.  Ellis  refers  to 
in  his  letter 


PAUL  BLOCK  NO 

Publisher’s  Representatives 

New  York  —  Chicago'  —  Detroit  —  Boston 

I 

■  -  ,  ... 

■  ■  -  . 
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MAKE  YOUR  WINDOWS  PAY  DIVIDENDS 
BY  USING  THEM  TO  TELL  YOUR  STORY 


GATHERED  AT  RANDOM 


Here  Are  a  Few  of  the  Hundred  Ways  They  Can  Be  Made  to 
Attract  and  Interest  the  Townsfolk  from  Whom  the 
Newspaper  Draws  Its  Revenue 


By  B.  J.  MUNCHWEILER 

Salesmanship  Instructor  Philadelphia  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


TT  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  willful 

and  sinful  waste  in  any  business 
than  found  in  the  newspaper  windows 
of  the  country. 

The  average  newspaper  office  or  plant 
window  is  used,  as  a  rule,  for  bulletin 
board  or  baseball  score  announcements, 
but  never  to  sell  the  pubhc  what  the 
newspaper  has  for  sale. 

Let  us  take  100  newspapers  located  in 
100  respective  towns  and  cities  of  the 
country  and  place  a  value  of  but  $1,000 
per  year  on  the  unused  window  space. 
Thus  we  can  get  an  idea  of  the  appalling 
waste  which  takes  place,  and,  if  you  do 
not  think  your  window  space  is  worth 
$1,000  per  year,  ask  the  leading  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  town  if  they  will  rent  your 
windows  for  $1,000  a  year.  You  will 
find  they  will  jump  at  the  chance. 

If  your  windows  are  worth  that  sum 
to  one  outside  the  newspaper  business, 
is  it  not  safe  and  sane  to  assume  they  are 
worth  many  times  that  amount  to  you? 

Of  course,  I  am  a  layman,  that  is,  I 
am  not  in  the  newspaper  business.  Still, 
if  I  were  the  owner  or  the  business  man¬ 
ager  of  a  newspaper,  I  would  at  once 
put  in  a  new  background  to  my  windows. 

1  would  display  old  filed  newspapers 
of  days  gone  by,  showing  the  news  of  the 
past,  also  display  each  day  some  of  the 
processes  which  go  to  make  a  modern 
newspaper. 

I  would — once,  anyway — place  the 
copy  reader  in  the  window.  Over  his 
desk  I  would  place  a  sign  reading,  “Every 
word  which  goes  into  print  is  subject 
to  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  our  motto 
is  ‘Be  sure.’  ”  .\nd  I  would  have  the 
copy  boy  rush  into  the  window  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  on  his  usual  business. 

By  use  of  graphic  charts,  I  would  show 
the  growth  of  the  paper  since  its  foun¬ 
dation,  with  circulation  figures,  and  all 
this  surrounded  by  photographs  of  the 
various  buildings  the  paper  has  occupied 
since  its  inception. 

I  would  also  offer  a  prize  for  the  old¬ 
est  edition  of  the  paper  turned  in  by  a 
reader,  which  would  cause  a  skirmish 
in  old  trunks,  chests  and  closets  by  old- 
time  readers.  The  editions  turned  in 
would  be  displayed  in  the  windows  to¬ 
gether  with  the  person’s  name  who  sub¬ 
mitted  it. 

In  an  effort  to  create  additional  good¬ 
will  I  would  offer  a  prize  for  the  best 
editorial  written  by  a  reader  covering  a 
subject  announced  in  the  windows.  For 
example,  one  week  the  window  placard 
would  read,  “Prize  for  the  Best  Written 
Editorial  Submitted  by  a  Reader  or  Sub¬ 
scriber  on  the  Subject  of  ‘What  Our 
Tow'n  Needs  Most.’  ’’ 


The  editorials  submitted  would  be  dis¬ 
played  in  the  windows  with  a  picture  or 
photo  of  the  writers.  Each  week  some¬ 
thing  new,  novel  or  attractive  would  go 
into  my  windows,  for  I  know  this  will 
help  sell  goods,  as  I  call  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation,  and  secure  many  new  subscribers 
as  well. 

Many  people  have  but  a  faint  idea  of 
just  what  newsprint  is  and  what  it  con¬ 
sists  of.  Make  arrangements  with  your 
paper  house  to  exhibit  paper  from  the 
pulp  to  the  finished  state,  with  a  fitting 
explanation  of  each  process.  Pictures 
of  the  paper  mills,  the  forest  from  which 
the  tree  was  felled,  the  way  the  rolls  are 
shipped  and  other  interesting  details 
would  not  be  omitted,  for  I  know  the 
more  attractive  the  windows  can  be 
made,  the  more  “goods”  I  will  sell  and 
friends  I  shall  make. 

At  night  I  would  darken  the  windows 
and  show  a  series  of  slides  entitled,  “The 
Making  of  a  Newspaper.”  In  fact,  each 
week  something  that  would  cause  people 
to  stop,  look  and  become  interested 
would  be  my  aim  instead  of  allowing 
windows  to  remain  idle. 

A  little  thought,  then  a  little  action, 
plus  a  little  labor  would  at  once  compel 
the  average  newspaper  man  to  under¬ 
stand  that  to  allow  the  windows  of  his 
plant  or  office  to  remain  idle  is  a  com¬ 
mercial  crime  that  would  not  for  one  in¬ 
stant  be  allowed  by  any  other  class  of 
merchants. 

After  all  is  said  and  done  the  merchan¬ 
dise  a  newspaper  has  to  sell  is  sold  to 
the  same  classes  as  patronize  the  store, 
the  people  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  said, 
“God  must  love  or  he  wouldn’t  have 
made  so  many  of  them.” 

Another  attraction  that  would  help 
create  desire  for  the  paper  would  be  a 
photograph  gallery  of  old-time  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  with  each  photo  shown,  the  name 
of  the  subscriber,  how  long  the  paper 
has  been  taken  by  them,  also  the  num¬ 
ber  of  editions  bought  in  the  years  the 
subscriber  has  been  on  the  list.  This 
could  be  supplemented  at  times  by  an 
exhibition  of  the  oldest  in  years,  the 
youngest,  the  one  taking  the  paper  from 
the  furthest  point  in  miles  and  other 
details  of  a  like  nature.  The  run  of  the 
press  could  be  posted  each  day,  together 
with  a  prize  offering  for  the  person  who 
comes  the  closest  to  guessing  the  next 
day’s  run,  something  like  the  log  prize 
aboard  a  steamer. 

Yes,  all  it  needs  is  a  little  thought  and 
atteittion  to  make  that  unused,  or  but 
partially  efficient,  window  pay  a  dividend 
far  in  excess  of  what  you  thought  it  was 
worth. 


‘‘PRESS  TIME” 

I  want  to  be  back  where  the  presses  are  hum- 
min’, 

A-hoppin’  abont  in  the  bustle  an*  din; 

I  want  to  be  there,  where  the  “copy”  keeps 
cornin’ — 

An’  everyone’s  hustlin' — busy  as  sin! 

I  want  to  be  back,  where  the  printers  are 
pluggin’ — 

The  ad-setter  boys,  an’  the  linotype  men; 

Where  motors  are  whizzin’,  an’  presses  are 
chuggin’ — 

I  want  to  be  back  on  the  old  job  again! 

I  want  to  be  back,  where  the  city  room’s 
swarmin’, 

With  busy  reporters  a-hoppin’  about; 

The  thought  of  it  fills  me  with  visions  heart- 
warmin’ — 

The  “boys” — and  the  paper  they’ve  got  to  get 
out! 

The  telephones  ringin’,  an  typewriters  clickin’; 

The  copy-boys  runnin’  about,  to  an’  fro; 

By  golly,  the  thought  of  it  makes  my  heart 
quicken — 

Yep,  back  on  the  fob — I  am  yearnin’  to  go! 

’Way  down  in  the  press-room,  the  presses  are 
feed in’ — 

A-eatin’  up  paper — a  ton  at  a  meal; 

To  give  folks  at  breakfast,  some  breakfast-food 
readin’ ; 

The  sad  an’  the  bad — an’  the  good  an’  the 
real! 

The  pressmen  are  pluggin’,  to  “run”  the  edi¬ 
tion — 

•Ml  covered  with  sweat,  an’  a  coating  o’  ink; 

To  get  out  the  paper  on  time,  is  their  mission — 

Just  one  little  slip— a»'  things  go  on  the 
blink ! 


I  want  to  be  back,  where  the  night-shift  is 
workin’. 

Beneath  the  white  blaze  o’  the  shimmerin’ 
lights; 

Where  everyone’s  busy — an’  nobody’s  shirkin’ — 
Gee!  how  my  heart  aches  for  those  newspaper 
nights! 

I  want  to  be  back,  where  the  “copy”  keeps 
cornin' —  , 

.■\-takin’  my  place  with  the  type-settin’  men. 

Or  hoppin’  about,  where  the  presses  are  hum- 
min’ — 

I  ts/ant  to  be  back  on  the  old  job  again! 

*  — James  Edward  Hungerforo. 


C.  D.  Jackson  on  Advisory  Council 

Clifton  D.  Jackson,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Advertising  Qub,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  advisory 
council  selected  by  Raymond  T.  Wilber, 
president  of  the  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Wilber  is 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the 
Commonwealth  Steel  Company  of  St. 
Louis.  The  other  members  of  this  coun¬ 
cil  are  Robert  Condon,  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company;  Col. 
Reynolds,  general  secretary,  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  J.  H. 
Ihlder,  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Receiver  Appointed  for  Paper 

The  Marshfield  (Ore.)  Southwestern 
Daily  News  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  William  Carver,  a  Salem,  Ore.,  news¬ 
paper  man,  as  receiver  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Earl  W.  Murphy,  manager  of  the 
paper  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  stock¬ 
holders. 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  SERVICES 

Maintain  Prestige — Create  Circulation — Attract  Advertising 

NEWS  SERVICES 

(Via  1«aaad  wira  or  laid  down  in  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago, 

Qaveiand,  Dalian.  Soattle,  San  Francisco  or  Lon  Angaiaa.) 

PUBUC  LEDGER  COMBINA'nON  NEWS  SERVICE. 

PUBUC  LEDGER  FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE. 

PUBUC  LEDGER  DOMES’HC  NEWS  SERVICE. 

PUBUC  LEDGER  BUSINESS  NEWS  SERVICE. 

FEATURE  SERVICES  z 

FEATURE  PAGES  IN  MAT:  Dally — Hman  Intamt  Page.  Weekly — PersoDallty  Pags,  Special  Featma  Page, 
Science  Page,  Sbert  Story  Page.  COMICS:  “Somebody's  StcDag."  (Hayvard),  Dally  Strip  and  WeeUy  Page;  "nat 
Bamindi  Me”  (Colltns),  "And  Then  He  Changed  His  Mind”  (Dmin),  "Dnmb-Bells”  (Donn),  ”1he  CMaing  Cap” 
(Jobn).  CARTOONS;  SykeT  Dally;  "FoUlsi  of  the  Panlng  Show”  (Hanloo),  Weekly;  ‘’CUlten  of  AdmaT' 
(Rebrn),  Daily.  FICTION;  Dally  aod  Weekly  DetecUre  and  Myitery  Serlali;  Haiel  D^  Batcbelor’i  D^  Ume- 
Prablem  Serials;  Dally  and  Weekly  Short  Stories.  RADIO  FEATURE:  “Radio  In  tbs  Boms”  (D^).  MIDGR 
FEATURES  Of  stick  length;  "Tilings  Ton’ll  Lose  to  Make,”  "Thlnp  for  Boyi  to  Make,"  "The  Hoaatvire's  Idea 
Box,”  "Wbat’a  Wbat,”  "After-Dinner  Tticki,”  "The  Boom  In  Good  Tute,"  "Hov.  to  Saae  Wbeo  Shappinm” 
"CoUlTating  Toir  Charm,”  "Famous  Oboata,”  "Fatorlto  Bedpes  of  Ftiaoin  Women,”  "Sharpening  Up  loa 
Memory."  "Goen  WboT’  "Pam’s  Paris  Postals."  "Tbs  Children’s  Hour,”  "Hlitoiy  of  Tow  Ntme,”  "Wbo-Why- 
What-Wben-WhereP’  "Hvnnan  Corlaa."  "Wbat  An  Too  Good  ForP'  "Making  More  Money,”  "Daily  Fan  How.” 
"Can  Too  TiUP’  "Cbrreet  English, "  "Bead  Tow  Cbaracter,”  HOME  PAGE  FEATURES;  "A  Daoghtor  af  Bes,” 
‘Ybe  Latoat”  (Parts  Fashloos),  "Home  Cooking,"  by  Queen  Tietwla’o  eook,  "As  Woman  to  Waooui,”  "Pteam 
iHMl  Adfentwea.”  SPORTS  FEATURES;  ”Tbe  Sportfollo,”  ”Wlae  Tennlt  Tips”  (TUden).  PUXZLXS,  CDT- 
OHIB,  TRICKS  and  MAGIC 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE 


im^EPENDENCE  SQUARE 


PHILADELPMIA,  PA. 


51  Ludlows 

Already  in  Use  in  Chicago  Alone 

'V7’ OU  will  be  interested  to  know  of  the 
popularity  of  the  Ludlow  in  its  own 
home  city.  The  Chicago  market  is  “hard- 
boiled.”  Chicago  buyers  investigate,  com¬ 
pile  data,  keep  statistics,  analyze  and 
weigh  the  cold  facts  in  the  scale  of  bus¬ 
iness  experience.  Yet  they  do  recognize 
new  possibilities.  When  once  convinced, 
,  they  have  the  courage  to  buy. 

Commercial  Plants  as  Well  as  Newspapers 


The  Ludlow  prod¬ 
uct  gives  the  Daily 
News  ad  pages  a  de¬ 
cidedly  improved  ap¬ 
pearance  over  hand 
composition.  —  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

IFe  can  set  more 
type  with  $25  worth 
of  mats  than  we  can 
with  $2,500  worth  of 
foundry  type — and 
in  a  great  many 
cases  we  do  away 
with  electrotvping. — 
IV.  F.  Hall  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

fVe  use  it  entirely 
for  all  display  work 
in  connection  with 
our  linotype.  Itsaves 
a  lot  of  money 
each  mgnth. — IV.  H. 
H’ilton,  Chicago. 

For  onr  plant  we 
consider  dhe  Ludlow 
an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity. — A  to  Z  Type¬ 
setters,  Chicago. 


Small  job  shops,  in  every 
section  of  the  city,  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  fist.  The 
Ludlow  has  found  a  home 
in  the  small  job  shop,  with¬ 
out  keyboard  machines. 
They  use  it  for  all  hand 
composition  needs,  includ¬ 
ing  borders  and  spacing 
materials. 

Big  commercial  printers 
are  among  our  strongest 
supporters.  Alongside  a 
battery  of  keyboard  ma¬ 
chines  and  in  the  same  shop 
with  sorts  casters,  the  Lud¬ 
low  more  than  holds  its 
own. 

Big  newspaper  offices, 
like  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  find  the  Ludlow  in¬ 
dispensable  and  use  it  for 
alt-sIug  di.splay.  Five  other 
newspapers  in  Chicago  also 


use  and  recommend  Ludlow 
equipment. 

Trade  composition  shops, 
highly  specialized  and  with 
facilities  for  judging,  find 
the  Ludlow  a  pay'ng  invest¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  heavy 
volume  of  usual  work,  they 
have  dumped  upon  them 
all  the  freak  jobs  regular 
printers  can’t  set.  They  set 
it  and  they  sell  complete 
composition  out  of  the  shop. 

Manufacturers  of  tags, 
boxes,  wall-paper,  etc.,  use 
the  Ludlow  for  imprinting 
their  various  products. 
Many  more  of  these  would 
find  it  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment. 

The  Ludlow  is  popular 
in  its  own  home  city;  but 
there  arc  few  cities  in  the 
United  States  where  instal¬ 
lations  are  not  in  service. 


Ask  us,  on  your  letterhead, 
for  illustrated  literature 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Cly bourn  Avenue,  Chicago 

Eastern  Office:  World  Building,  New  York  City 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  SLUG  COMPOSITION  ASOVS  10  PT. 
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HEARST  ADDS  OAKLAND  Harper's  Bazar,  Motor  Boating,  Orchard 
^  &  Farm,  Nashs  Magazine  (London), 

TO  HIS  LIST  Good  Housekeeping  (London),  and  Mo- 

_  tor. 

r  n  r  •  While  the  published  list  of  magazines 

Announced  Purchase  of  Po»t-Enquirer  omitted  Motor,  the  Hearst  offices  in  New 


York  state  that  the  magazine  is  being 
published  and  that  its  non-appearance  in 
the  Post-Enquirer  was  through  a  typo¬ 
graphical  error. 

HEARST  PAPERS  NOT  BANNED 

Windsor,  Ont.,  Could  Not  Legally  Bar 
Detroit  Times 

An  attempt  to  bar  Hearst  publications, 
notably  the  newly  acquired  Detroit  Times, 
from  Windsor,  Ont.,  failed  last  week, 
when  the  city  council,  asked  to  pass  a 
banning  resolution,  was  advised  by  the 
city’s  law  department  that  such  action 
would  be  illegal. 

The  Windsor  finance  committee,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Windsor  Telegram  of 
August  12,  instructed  the  city  clerk  to 
take  “necessary  steps”  to  ban  the  Times 
from  the  Canadian  city,  which  is  directly 
across  the  river  from  Detroit. 

The  city  clerk  asked  legal  advice.  He 
held  that  federal  action  would  be  neces- 


>  on  Aug.  26.  With  Charles  S.  York  state  that  the  magazine  is  being 
Young  as  President  of  New  published  and  that  its  non-appearance  in 

Op.r.,in. 

Purchase  of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-  HEARST  PAPERS  NOT  BANNED 

Enquirer  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  _ 

from  the  Call  Publishing  Company  was  no 

announced  last  Windsor,  Ont.,  Could  Not  Legally  Bar 

Saturday  by  that  Detroit  Times 

ip^I^r,  coincident  '  An  attempt  to  bar  Hearst  publications, 

with  the  anoint-  notably  the  newly  acquired  Detroit  Times, 

ment  of  Charles  -  from  Windsor,  Ont.,  failed  last  week, 

Sommers  when  the  city  council,  asked  to  pass  a 

presiden  ,  .  3pB||||^  banning  resolution,  was  advised  by  the 

iH  EmTr&'p..B-  .Ut  '  city’s  law  department  that  such  action 

USHER  last  week.  '  be  illegal. 

The  entire  sec-  ^he  W’indsor  finance  committee,  ac- 

<Mid-section  front  cording  to  the  Windsor  Telegram  of 

page  of  the  Aug.  -August  12,  instructed  the  city  clerk  to 

26  issue  was  giv-  take  “necessary  steps”  to  ban  the  Times 

en  over  to  an-  IHBtl _ _! _ t _ 1  from  the  Canadian  city,  which  is  directly 

nouncement  of  the  across  the  river  from  Detroit, 

transaction;  let-  William  r.  Hearst  Tfie  ^ity  clerk  asked  legal  advice.  He 

ters  to  Mr.  Young  held  that  federal  action  would  be  neces- 

from  Mr.  Hearst  and  John  Francis  Xey-  sary. 

Ian,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Call-  A  letter  from  a  James  Oliver,  addressed 
Post,  and  former  head  of  the  Post-En-  to  the  finance  committee,  was  the  cause 
quirer ;  congratulations  to  Mr.  Young  of  the  attempt  to  ban  the  newspapers, 
from  friends  all  over  the  United  States;  Oliver  charg^  that  the  Times  published 
a  list  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  and  mag-  anti-British  propaganda  which  “consti- 
azines,  and  a  cut  of  Mr.  Hearst.  tuted  a  menace  to  Canadians.” 

The  scond  page  was  also  filled  with  - 

congratulations  to  -\Ir.  Young,  which  ciubhou.e  for  N.  Y.  Women  Writer, 
were  carried  to  fill  the  third  page  and 

another  back  page.  The  New  York  Newspaper  Women’s 

That  the  sale  of  the  paper  to  Mr.  Club  at  a  meeting  several  days  ago  de- 
Hearst’s  Star  Holding  Corporation  of  cided  upon  permanent  headquarters  at  43 
New  York  was  a  carefully-guarded  se-  West  47th  street.  The  club  rooms  were 
cret  until  its  publication  is  evidenced  by  opened  informally  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  congratula-  tember  1.  when  a  number  of  members 
tory  letters  and  telegrams  to  Mr.  Young  called  to  inspect  their  new  quarters.  The 
refers  in  any  way  to  the  new  ownership  rooms  are  located  in  the  same  building 
of  the  paper.  Mr.  Hearst’s  letter  to  the  with  the  Stage  Door  Inn,  and  the  mem- 
new  Post-Enquirer  chief  is  dated  at  New  hers  use  the  restaurant  operated  by  this 
York  Aug.  25,  but  on  that  date  the  organization. 

Hearst  general  management  in  New  — — 

York  declined  to  comment  to  Editor  & 

Publisher  upon  Mr.  Young’s  appoint-  Ahc&d  of  thc 

Mr.  Young  will  be  publisher  of  the  **1^111*11** 
paper  as  well  as  president  of  the  newly  IUoH  1  car 

formed  Post- Enquirer  Publishing  Com-  1920 

pany,  .which  pledges  the  city  “an  inde¬ 
pendent.  and  progressive  American  news-  In  National  Adyertisiof 

paper,  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of  every- 

thing  that  is  clean,  wholesome  and  con-  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES 
structive  in  our  civic  life.  From  time  Wuhinffton  D  C 

to  time  there  will  be  added  to  the  Post-  rk  .  e  '  j  * 

Enquirer’s  already  attractive  list  of  fea-  Daily  Evening  Sunday  Morning 

turp  many  others  whicE  have  helped  to  Has  not  only  beaten  its  1921  rec- 

make  the  Hearst  publications  the  most  each  month  this  year,  but  is 

•  .  1  ^  far  and  away  ahead  of  its  1920 

The  Post-Enquirer  was  organized  last  record  when  all  newspapers  car- 

Janua^,  when  the  Post  9wned  by  the  ^ied  their  largest  volume  of  ad- 

San  Francisco  Call-Post  interests,  took  vertising 

over  the  Enquirer.  It  has  been  reported 

for  many  years  that  the  San  Francisco  During  the  first  6  months  period 
Call-Post  and  the  Oakland  Post  were  of  this  year— compared  to  1920 — 

in  some  way  connected  with  the  Hearst  The  Tunes  showed  a  gain  of 

group  and  this  report  was  again  circu-  134,047  lines  in  National  Adver- 
lated  when  the  Enquirer  was  merged  tising. 

with  the  Post  last  winter.  Hearst  ex-  py^ing  the  past  9  monthi^-com- 
ecutives  have  refused  to  comment  u^n  p^red  to  the  previous  9  months 
the  re^rt,  howei^r,  and  the  i^^r  has  Times,  in  National  Line- 

never  been  me lud^  in  any  published  list  j,  j  ^  3^9 

of  Hearst  publications.  j-  ®  ’ 

Their  present  roster  is  given  in  the 

Post-Enquirer  of  last  Saturday  as  fol-  Local  display  advertising  during 
lows:  the  so-called  “Slack”  months  of 

Six  morning  newspapers — New  York  June  and  July,  has  shown  bigger 

American,  Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  gains  than  during  any  of  the  14 

San  Francisco  Examiner,  Los  Angeles  months  previous  period. 

Examiner,  Boston  Advertiser,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer.  THE 

Eight  evening  newspapers — New  York  ___  -  «_ 

Evening  Journal.  Chicago  Evening  AVASHINGTON 

-American.  Boston  .American,  Detroit  nPflkACC 

Times,  Washington  Times,  Milwaukee  I 

SrpS.fe)!'""’  'O'  S-I'T 

Nine  Sunday  newspaj^rs--f^w  York  LOGAN  PAYNE.  Pub. 

American,  Chicago  Herald-Examincr,  ' 

Boston  Sunday  Advertiser,  San  Fran-  AdT«rtiaa« 

cisco  Examiner,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  ( •  a.  uqbax  patitb  00. 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Washington  Chioico.  Detroit, 

Times,  .Atlama  Sunday  .American,  Mil-  AmoI.^ 

waukee  Telegram.  DATn,  Btnun  A  lum. 

Eight  magazines — Cosmopolitan,  Go6d  vw  Tark  imw. 

Housekeeping,  ■  Hearst’s  •  International, 


Ahead  of  the 
“Flush”  Year 
of  1920 

In  National  Adyertising 
THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Daily  Evening  Sunday  Morning 

Has  not  only  beaten  its  1921  rec¬ 
ord  each  month  this  year,  but  is 
far  and  away  ahead  of  its  1920 
record  when  all  newspapers  car¬ 
ried  their  largest  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

During  the  first  6  months  period 
of  this  year— compared  to  1920— 
The  Times  showed  a  gain  of 
134,047  lines  in  National  Adver¬ 
tising. 

During  the  past  9  months — com¬ 
pared  to  the  previous  9  months 
— The  Times,  in  National  Line¬ 
age,  has  shown  a  gain  of  319,- 
140  lines. 

Local  display  advertising  during 
the  so-called  “Slack”  months  of 
June  and  July,  has  shown  bigger 
gains  than  during  any  of  the  14 
months  previous  period. 

THE 

WASHINGTON 

TIMES 

3c  Daily,  10c  Sunday 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE,  Pub. 

VatioBal  Advartisiag  BvpTMvatatiw 
(•  0.  LOeAir  PATITB  00. 
Chleace.  Oatroit, 

It.  Lavia  and  Laa  iagalaa, 

TAm.  Btnun  a  nun. 

Vav  Tark  and  Beatnn. 


A  Splendid  Circulation  \ 

The  Hochi  Shimbun  has  had  con- 
tinuously  since  its  establishment  in 
1872  the  largest  circulation  in  the  Far  \ 
East. 

Oldest  Evening  and  Morning  Press 

The  Hochi  Shimbun  was  the  first  newspaper 
in  Japan  to  add  an  evening  edition  to  its 
morning  paper. 


Advertising  Rates 


A  Rich  Field 

There  is  no  section  of  the 
Japanese  buying  community 


. Y  1.25  , 

Per  Column.. Y  170.00  1  .  j. 

■  An  Efficient  Medium 

Per  inch.  .  .  .Y  12.50  1  Hochi  Shimbun  is  read  ex- 
Per  page. . .  .Y2,000.00  " 

®  ’  I  Manchuria  and  Formosa,  and  is 

B  M  ■■  a  M  Hi  ^  M  tbe  foremost  advertising  medium. 


THE  HOCH.  SHIMBUN  SHA 

TOKYO,  JAPAN 
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THIS  STORY  WONT  INTEREST  BIG  CITY 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS 


At  Least  It’s  Not  Written  for  Them — But  It  Tells  the  Small 
City  Publisher  How  to  Organize  a  Want>Ad 
Force  and  Create  New  Revenue 

By  C.  L.  PERKINS 

FZxecutive  Secretary,  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers. 


JUDGING  from  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived,  perhaps  the  readers  of  this 
page  of  Editor  &  Publisher  who  own 
or  work  on  small  daily  newspapers  have 
the  idea  that  they  are  neglected  because 
these  articles  have  not  dealt  more  spe¬ 
cifically  with  the  problem  of  developing 
want-ads  in  small 
communities.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the 
small  publications 
liave  not  been 
neglected,  although 
not  specifically 
mentioned,  since 
the  principle  of 
developing  want- 
ads  is  the  same  on 
all  iiapers,  regard¬ 
less  of  size.  The 
only  difference  is 
the  smaller  paper 
cannot  carry  on  as 
extended  operations 
as  the  classified  departments  in  larger 
cities. 

Now.  to  be  siiecific,  let's  consider  what 
the  small  daily  newspaiier  could  do  to 
build  the  want-ad  columns  to  an  extent 
that  would  make  them  profitable  from 
a  cash-drawer  standpoint  and  an  asset 
as  builders  of  reader-interest  from  the 
circulation  standpoint. 

Even  the  smallest  daily  can,  iK-yond 
question,  afford  to  have  two  people  de¬ 
voting  their  time  to  the  development  of 
classified.  One  person,  perhaps  a  young 
lady  spending  all  her  time  in  the  office, 
and  the  other  acting  as  salesman  on  the 
outside. 

Before  starting  this  two-person  organ¬ 
ization  certain  things,  however,  should 
be  done.  One  of  these  is  to  establish 
a  fixed  place  in  the  paper  for  the  want-ad 
columns.  They  should  always  appear 
in  the  same  relative  position  in  the  paper 
so  that  readers  may  know  where  to 
find  them.  Probably  the  next  to  the 
last  page  of  the  paper  is  preferable  as 
it  is  one  of  the  four  fixed  pages  a  id 
probably  the  only  one  on  which  it  is 
possible  to  print  want-ads. 

Having  determined  on  this  page  or  a 
page,  the  next  step  should  lx/  determin¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  want-ads  o  the 
page  if  they  occupy  les  than  a  page. 
The  best  plan  would  be  to  make  up  the 
want-ads  from  the  last  column  of  the 
page  and  work  toward  the  first  column, 
particularly  if  the  page  selected  for  the 
want-ads  is  the  odd-numbered  page. 
.\ny  portion  of  the  page  not  filled  by 
want-ads  should  not  be  given  to  dis- 
lilay  advertising  but  filled  with  news. 

\nother  matter  in  which  the  smaller 
dailies  are  also  very  lax  is  their  system 
of  classifications.  Of  course,  the  pane.' 
in  the  smaller  community  and  with  o  ly 
a  page  or  less  of  classified  d(H.‘s  not 
need  as  many  classifications  as  t'  c 
mertopolitan  daily.  Some  of  the  classi '- 
cations  used  in  large  cities  are  products 
of  large  centers  of  population  and  would 
never  be  used  in  towns  of  a  few  t  ou- 
‘and  |)eople.  However,  even  the  fewer 
classifications  of  the  small  paper  should 
be  logically  determined  and  named  and 
then  arrangc-d  in  a  definite  and  proper 
serjuencc. 

.\nd  under  these  headings  the  adver¬ 
tisement  shoud  lie  set  in  a  definite  style. 
This  is  not  done  on  many  of  the  smaller 
dailies.  The  word  style  used  here  does 
not  rekr  to  typography,  but  to  composi¬ 
tion  of  advertisements.  \  few  years  ago 
nearly  all  the  papers  started  rental  ads 
with  the  .words  “to  rent,"  lost  advertise¬ 
ments  with  the  word  “lost,"  for  sale 
advertisements  with  the  words  “for  sale.” 
help  wanted  with  the  word  “wantetl,”  etc. 

Today  the  tendency  is  to  eliminate 
these  uimecessaiy  wojrds,-  beginning  lost 
advertisements  •with  the  name  of  the  ar¬ 


ticle  lost,  rental  ads  with  the  address  of 
the  property  to  rent.  etc.  This  indexing 
together  with  the  arranging  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  alphabetical  order  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  index  words  is  a  great  step 
forward  in  classified  advertising  and 
could  be  adopted  by  small  papers  as  well 
as  the  large  ones.  Whether  this  method 
is  adopted  or  not,  some  definite  style 
should  be  consistently  used. 

Typography  is  another  thing  which 
should  be  given  more  consideration  by 
publishers  on  small  dailies.  For  want- 
ads  they  should  use  the  smallest  type 
available,  thus  getting  as  man^  lines 
to  the  column  as  possible,  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  revenue  per  column.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  subscribers  of 
the  newspaper  read  all  the  news 
items  and  there  is  therefore  a 
reason  for  setting  them  up  in  type 
that  can  be  easily  read.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  average  want-ad  is  unlikely  to 
lie  read  except  by  those  people  who  want 
something,  so  the  number  of  readers  is 
comparatively  few  and  the  amount  ot 
reading  each  individual  does  is  small, 
making  it  possible  to  use  smaller  type 
in  tbe  classified  than  the  news  column. 
While  all  may  not  agree  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  we  hold  the  opinion  that  no  paper, 
and  particularly  the  small  one.  should 
break  column  rules  or  use  cuts  and 
large  display  type  in  its  classified  col¬ 
umns.  However,  certain  advertisers 
wanting  display  can  legitimately  be  satis¬ 
fied  without  hurting  the  apjKarance  or 
readability  of  the  paper  by  using  a  light¬ 
faced  type,  two  or  three  times  as  large 
as  that  used  in  the  Ixidy  of  the  want-ads. 
The  paper  setting  its  want-ads  in  6-point, 
for  example,  could  use  twelve  and 
eighteen  jKiint  light-faced  type  without 
harming  its  columns. 

Having  done  these  things,  that  is,  hav¬ 
ing  a  tangible  definite  service  to  sell, 
the  next  problem  is  the  securing  of  or¬ 
ders.  The  small  daily  with  a  staff  of 
two  people,  one  inside  and  one  out,  has 
four  channels  of  securing  orders : 

First — Direct  personal  selling  by  the 
man  working  outside. 

Second — Telephone  selling  by  the  per¬ 
son  working  inside. 

Third — Through  circular  letters,  and. 

h'ourth — Through  promotion  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  display  columns  of  the  paper. 

The  outside  man  can  devote  his  time 
to  those  advertisers  whose  business  war¬ 
rants  them  in  regularly  using  these 
columns,  such  as  real  estate  dealers,  used 
automobile  brokers,  and  those  who  have 
services  of  various  kinds  to  sell.  On  the 
telejiho  ic  the  operator  ca;i  first  call  and 
seek  re  ewals  on  a  Is  that  have  expired. 
If  there  is  a  comneti  g  newspaper,  she 


can  also  secure  leads  from  that.  In 
addition  there  is  no  reason  why  the  small 
man  should  not  profitably  adopt  a  plan 
effectively  used  in  large  cities  of  calling 
frequently  everyone  in  the  telephone  di¬ 
rectory  and  explaining  the  use  of  the 
want-ad  and  suggesting  ways  whereby 
they  can  be  made  profitable. 

The  small  daily  can  also  profitably  cir¬ 
cularize  everyone  in  its  community  fre¬ 
quently,  perhaps  once  a  month.  The 
method  of  this  direct-by-mail  promotion 
cannot  be  set  forth  b^ause  it  depends 
entirely  upon  conditions  and  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  small  daily  certainly  can  use  in 
as  large  a  way  as  the  metropolitan  paper 
one  method  of  want-ad  building.  That 
method  is  display  advertising  in  its  own 
columns.  Publishers  of  small  papers,  as 
well  as  large,  believe  in  the  power  of 
display  advertising.  They  certainly  sell 
it  and  tell  their  advertisers  it  will  be 
profitable.  They  not  only  believe  in  it 
or  should  believe  in  it  but  they  should 
also,  being  in  the  business,  be  experts 
in  the  use  of  space.  Yet  judging  by  the 
small  amount  of  promotion  space  used 
to  sell  classified  advertising,  one  might 
believe  that  the  publishers  of  the  small 
dailies,  and  the  large  ones  too,  do  not 
lielieve  in  advertising.  And  judging  from 
some  of  the  promotion  that  appears  one 
might  judge  that  those  who  do  believe 
in  it  do  not  know  how  to  use  it.  It 
can  and  should  be  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  want-ad  sec¬ 
tion.  The  display  columns  of  every 
paiier  should  daily  contain  advertising 
setting  forth  reasons  why  people  should 
buy  and  read  want-ads. 

.-MI  these  things  can  be  done  and  done 
profitably  if  the  small  publisher  will 
realize  that  he  can  greatly  increase  his 
rate.  Rates  today  on  small  papers  are 
as  a  rule  far  too  low.  Publishers  have 
determined  their  want-ad  rates  by  the 
size  of  a  paper’s  circulation  rather  than 
by  the  service  want-ads  render  the  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  small  town  want-ad  that 
sells  a  thousand  dollar  used  automobile, 
renders  exactly  the  same  service  as  a 
want-ad  in  a  large  daily  which  sells  a 


ARCHITECTS  WANTED 

The  publishers  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  which  has  just  purchased  a 
site  for  a  new  plant,  have  asked 
EDITOR  ■&  PUBLISHER  to  put 
them  into  touch  with  architects 
who  may  be  able  to  help  them  se¬ 
cure  the  most  efficient  arangement 
of  layout  and  equipment.  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  will  be  glad  to 
forward  to  its  inquirer  any  names 
submitted  to  it. 


thousand  dollar  used  automobile.  There¬ 
fore,  rates  should  be  increased  to  a  point 
where  the  business  is  highly  profitable 
and  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
lineage. 

COURT  ALLOWS  RACING  FORM 


Michigan  Judge  Grants  Injunction  for 
Grosscup  Publication 

Entanglements  about  whether  daily 
newspapers  of  Michigan  can  or  cannot 
print  racing  results,  which  has  been  in 
several  courts  for  the  last  few  months, 
granting  of  an  injunction  restraining 
was  given  a  new  twist  today  with  the 
police  from  interfering  with  E^ily  Racing 
Form,  a  race  track  pubication  issued  by- 
Louis  Grosscup. 

The  injunction  will  hold  until  the 
supreme  court  of  this  state  rules  on  the 
constitutionality  of  a  law  prohibiting  pub¬ 
lication  of  race  results,  it  is  expected. 
Meantime  newspapers  are  printing  results 
and  odds  in  full. 


Lodi  New*  Now  a  Daily 

The  Lodi  (Cal.)  News  has  been 
changed  from  a  tri-weekly  to  a  daily 
paper,  with  United  Press  service.  Frank 
DeMille  is  the  business  manager  and 
Delbert  Rinfret  the  editor.  It  will  be 
published  six  times  a  week. 


45  YEARS  OLD. 

AuRust  1,  The  Passaic  Daily 
News  celebrated  tile  45th  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  hir'h. 

From  a  precarious  venture,  with 
nothing  but  the  unlxmnded  faith  of 
its  founders  to  welcome  it  to  its 
future,  the  (>*■  er  has  grown  stead¬ 
ily  and  rapiilly  until  this  year  it 
has  surpassed  every  previous  record 
of  circulation  and  advertising  line¬ 
age. 

The  Daily  News  today  stands 
supreme  in  the  esteem  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  readin"  public  and  of 
the  advertisers  of  F*  ssaic  and  the 
surrounding  territory. 

OVER  ••,!*•  NET  PAID  DAILY. 
Passaic’s  Oldest  Daily 

DAILY  NEWS 

Passaic,  New  jersey 


C.  M.  PALMER 
ANNOUNCES 

THAT  THIS  DAY  HE  HAS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  HIM 
<  AS  CO-PARTNERS 

E.  D.  DEWITT 
DEAN  PALMER 

UNDER  THE  FIRM  NAME  OF 

Palmer,  DeWitt  &  Palmer 

WHO  WILL  CONTINUE  THE  BUSINESS  OF 
BUYING.  SELLING  AND  APPRAISING  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES  WITH  OFFICES  AT 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


New  York,  September  I,  1922 

.-•i'  .  , 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  ISSUES  RULES  Association.  The  hgure,  however,  is 

s*"*  gfeatef  than  that  of  July,  1921, 

FOR  PAPER  SAVING  which  was  $8,666,556. 


ConMrvation  Committee  Being  Organ¬ 
ised — Local  Agreements  Urged  in 
Order  to  End  Wasteful 
Competition 

Organization  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  .\ssociation  conserva¬ 
tion  committee  is  under  way,  under  the 
direction  of  Chairman.  W.  B.  Bryant  of 
the  Paterson  Press-Guardian,  but  no  an¬ 
nouncement  of  personnel  will  be  made  un¬ 
til  the  committee  is  complete. 

Meanwhile  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  is  urging 
its  member.ship  to  reduce  their  consump¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  and  this  week  suggested 
several  methods,  in  addition  to  the  VV’ar 
Industries  Board  rules  which  it  advocated 
making  effective  last  week.  It  also  pre¬ 
sents  statistics  on  the  consumption  and 
production  of  paper  up  to  July  31,  which 
have  Ijeen  given  during  the  past  few 
weeks  by  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

Its  suggestions  for  paper  conservation 
follow : 

1.  Discontinue  the  acceptance  of  the  re¬ 
turn  of  unsold  copies. 

2.  Discontinue  the  use  of  all  samples 
or  free  promotion  copies. 

3.  Discontinue  giving  copies  to  anybody 
except  for  office-working  copies  or  where 
required  by  statute  law  in  the  case  of 
official  advertising. 

4.  Discontinue  giving  free  copies  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  except  not  more  than  one  copy 
each  for  checking  purposes,  and  use  tear 
sheets  when  possible. 

5.  Discontinue  the  arbitrary  forcing  of 
copies  on  newsdealers  (i.  e.,  compelling 
them  to  buy  more  copies  than  they  can 
legitimately  sell  in  order  to  hold  certain 
territory), 

6.  Discontinue  the  buying  back  of  pa¬ 
pers  at  either  wholesale  or  retail  sel'ing 
price  from  dealers  or  agents  in  order  to 
secure  preferential  representation. 

7.  Discontinue  publication  of  all  extra 
editions — baseball  and  otherwise,  except 
in  most  extraordinary  events. 

8.  Discontinue  free  “write-ups”  and 
eliminate  the  press  agent. 

9.  .\bolish  use  of  premiums  in  canvass¬ 
ing  or  soliciting  new  sul>scril>ers. 

10.  .\bolish  prizes  and  contests  as  means 
of  increasing  circulation.  Sell  the  paper 
on  its  merit  of  the  best  between  the  col¬ 
umn  rules — news,  features  and  comics. 

11.  Secure  local  agreement  on  number 
of  daily  editions,  also  on  time  for  first 
and  last  editions  of  both  morning  and 
evening  papers. 

12.  Secure  local  agreement  on  uniform 
liasis  of  allotment  of  news  space  daily 
and  upon  numlier  of  comic  and  magazine 
I>ages  Sunday. 

13.  Systematic  condensation  of  news  so 
as  to  confine  size  to  the  least  possible 
number  of  pages. 

14.  Standardize  the  page  size  for  con¬ 
venience  in  exchanging  mats — column 
width  12^  ems  pica,  8  columns  to  page, 
the  .\.  N.  P.  A.  standard,  columns  rules 
6  point. 

15.  Refuse  ads,  or  reduce  their  size, 
when  their  acceptance  would  necessitate 
four  more  pages  in  size  of  paper  and 
making  needless  loose  news  space  in  con¬ 
sequence. 

16.  Reduce  size  of  headlines,  using 
fewer  streamers. 

17.  Secure  local  agreement  in  each  case 
when  deviation  from  rate  card  rates 
is  requested,  for  charity  or  any  other 
purpose. 

18.  Keep  records  to  show  for  everv 
pound  of  paper  used.  This  is  of  vital 
imixirtance  in  keeping  tab  on  waste. 

19.  Install  a  paper  cutter  and  work  up 
slabs  of  waste  from  rolls  damaged  in 
transit  and  turn  this  waste  into  a  profit. 

20.  In  unloading  paper  from  cars,  see 
that  railroad  representative  signs  for  all 
rolls  showing  damage  in  transit,  and  col¬ 
lect  for  it  from  the  railroad. 


Drop  in  Canadian  Paper  Export* 

Canadian  exports  of  pulp  and  paper 
during  July  of  this  year  dropped  to 
$9.7,38.252  as  compared  with  $10,534,876 
in  June,  according  to  a  report  just  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 


TIMES  SELLS  TIDEWATER  MILL 

Perkins-Goodwin  and  Acer  Syndicate 
Now  Own  Brooklyn  Plant 

.\nnouncement  was  made  this  week  of 
the  .sale  of  the  Tidewater  Paper  Mill, 
Brooklyn,  by  the  New  York  Times  to  a 
s>ndicate  c;>mposed  of  the  Perkins- 
(jCHidwin  ComiKiny  and  the  .Acer  Paper 
Sales  Company,  Inc.  The  sale  is  ef¬ 
fective  as  of  July  1,  1922.  This  mill  was 
purchased  by  the  Times  in  1917  from  the 
North  .American  Pulp  &  Paper  Com¬ 
panies.  through  the  Perkins-Goodwin 
Company,  as  a  safeguard  against  delay 
in  deliveries  of  paper  because  of  war¬ 
time  emergencie.s,  and  has  since  been  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Times,  turning  out  about 
30,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year. 

Production  above  the  Times’  needs 
has  been  sold  to  other  newspapers 
through  the  agency  of  the  new  owners 
and  to  their  customers,  whose  future 
supply  will  l)e  guaranteed  under  the 
present  arrangement. 

.Active  management  of  the  mill  will  be 
in  charge  of  John  D.  Coffin,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  -Acer  Paper  Sales  Company, 
and  Arthur  F.  .Allen  will  continue  as 
manager  of  manufacturing.  Finances 
wfill  be  in  charge  of  F,  W.  Westlake, 
vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Per¬ 
kins-Goodwin  Company.  Sales  will  be 
handled  by  C.  T.  Rue  of  the  Perkins- 
Gmxlwin  Company,  who  will  be  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager  of  the  new 
organization.  This  company  will  be  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  holding  organization 
under  the  name  of  Tidewater  Paper 
Mills  Sales  Corporation,  and  its  officers, 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Rue,  are : 

President,  J.  D.  Coffin;  secretary,  E. 
S.  Fincott,  of  J.  H.  A.  .Acer  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Montreal;  treasurer,  F.  W.  Westlake; 
chairman  of  the  board.  J.  H.  A.  .Acer, 
president  of  J.  H.  A.  .Acer  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Montreal.  These  men,  with  Louis  Cal- 
der,  president  of  the  Perkins-Goodwin 
Company,  constitute  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

At  the  Times  office  it  was  stated  that  as 
Mr.  Ochs  was  away  no  confirmation  or 
denial  of  the  sale  would  be  made. 

Haase  Start*  Own  Service 

F'rederick  Haase,  until  recently  with 
the  New  York  office  of  Nelson  Chesman 
&  Co.,  has  opened  a  service  agency  of 
his  own  in  New  York. 


See  Our  Page 
Next  Week 
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Sell  the  Great 
State  of  Illinois  with 
Daily  Newspapers 


Plan  now  to  sell  more  goods  in  Illinois. 
The  market  is  here  ready  and  waiting. 

Illinois  daily  newspapers  are  just  like  next 
door  neighbors. 

They  are  “home  folks,”  regular  visitors 
and  are  so  neighborly  that  they  are  part  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  people  of  the  community 
in  which  they  are  published. 

Their  advertising  columns  are  read — and 
results  are  sure.  Illinois  people  like  to  know 
of  the  new  things  and  the  old  things  too — 
and  they  like  to  know  where  those  things  are 
to  be  found. 

Local  merchants  like  to  have  their  stores 
linked  up  with  the  merchandise  they  sell  and 
a  spirit  of  co-operation  is  generally  produced 
by  advertisers  who  go  into  a  town  via  the 
home  town  newspaper. 

These  daily  Illinois  newspapers  are  doing 
great  work  for  national  advertisers  every 
dav. 
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. (E) 

15,275 

.055 

.055 

Bloomington  Pantagraph  .  .  . 

. (M) 

17,841 

.05 

.05 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner  .  . 

. (M) 

395,861 

.55 

.55 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner 

. (S) 

729,735 

.85 

.85 

Chicago  Daily  Journal  .... 

. (E) 

117,483 

.26 

.24 

Chicago  Tribune  . . 

. (M) 
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.70 

.70 

Chicago  Tribune  . 
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827,028 

1.00 

1.00 

'Moline  Di*patch  . 
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.04 

.04 

'Peoria  Journal-Transcript  .  . 

...(MAE) 

30,993 

.10 
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Peoria  Star . 
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24,580 

.075 

.06 

Rock  Island  _Argu* . 
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10,022 

.04 

.04 
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5,187 

.03 

.03 

Government  StntemenU,  April  1,  1922. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publuher*’  Statement,  April  1,  1922. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  September  2,  1922 


TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


Adanu-Pragoff  Company,  24  Milk  street, 
Hoston.  Reported  will  make  up  newspaper  list 
in  September  for  Minars  Company,  ‘‘Minards 
Liniment,”  Framingham,  Mass. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia.  Reported  will  make  up  list  of 
farm  papers  for  James  Vicks’  Sens,  seeds,  St. 
Patil,  Rochester  and  New  York.  Reported  will 
make  up  list  of  farm  papers  in  Septenilter  for 
Dir.gee  &  Conard  Company,  plants.  West  Grove, 
Pa.  Again  placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
various  sections  for  Armand  Company,  face 
powder,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Using  15  inches, 
across  f.'o  columns.  6  times  for  Joint  Ctffee 
Trade  Publicity  CVmmittee  of  the  United 
States. 

Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  25  West  45th 
street.  New  York.  Handling  advertising  for 
Kellogg’s  Products  Company,  “King  Nut”  but¬ 
te.'.  I’ttffalo,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  E.  Basham  Agency,  Inter- South¬ 
ern  Life  Illdg.,  I.f.’iisville,  Ky.  Making  5,000- 
line  contracts  for  .\xtc  n-Fisher  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany. 

George  Batten  Company,  381  4th  avenue. 
New  York.  Making  8,064  line  contracts  for 
Elie  Storage  Battery  Company.  Making  52- 
time  orders  for  IScll  &  Co.  Will  use  New 
York  City  newspapers  for  Atlantic  Macaroni 
Companv,  295  \'ernon  avenue.  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

Julian  J.  Behr,  12  East  6th  street,  Gncin- 
nati.  Making  5,000-line  contracts  for  Burger 
Brothers. 

Benson,  Gamble  &  Slaten,  Cbm  Exchange 
Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Making  yearly  contracts 
for  Parker  Pens. 

Thomas  M.  Bowers  Company,  304  South 

Wabash  avenue,  Chics^.  Placing  some  ad¬ 
vertising  r-n  the  Morrison  Ilcdel,  Chicago. 

Victor  C.  Breytspraak  Company,  109  North 
Dearborn  street.  Reported  will  make  up  list 
of  newsfiapers  in  September  foe  General  La¬ 
boratories,  disinfectants,  950  South  Dickinson 
street,  Madison,  Wis. 

Emil  Brisacher  Ml  Staff,  Flood  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.  Reported  to  be  planning  a  newspa¬ 
per  campaign  for  California  Health  Company, 
‘‘Zed”  Co<J<ies,  San  Francisco. 

Chambara  Agency,  Maison- Blanche  Bldg., 
New  Orleans.  Reported  to  be  planning  an 
advertising  campaign  in  Southern  newsrapers 
for  V’an  Antwerp  Drug  Corporation,  "Soothe 
Skin  Powder,”  Mobile,  .Ala. 

Nelson  Chesmsn  &  Co.,  1127  Fine  street, 
St.  Louis.  Reported  will  make  up  list  of  news 
papers  in  September  for  Goodform  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  .-Abdominal  Supports,  1110  Lo¬ 
cust  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Witt  K.  Cochrane  Agency,  30  North  Dear¬ 
born  street,  Chicago.  Reported  will  make  up 
newspaper  list  during  September  for  Enoz 
Chemical  Company,  “Enoz”  and  “Vico”  moth 
powder,  705  North  Wells  street,  Chicago. 

Critchfield  Sl  Co.,  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Handling  the  following  accounts:  W'orthing- 
ton  Pump  fe  Machinery  Corporation,  Cudahy, 
Wis.,  and  Scolding  I»ck  Hairpin  Company, 
ApT'letfp.  Wis  Using  672  lines,  once  for 
Olofield  Tire  Company. 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Company,  International 
Life  Bldg.,  St  Louis.  Making  2.000-line  con 
tracts  with  newspai>ers  in  selected  sections  for 
Brevard  l  ight  Company  (.Anderson  Sales  Com¬ 
panv),  Lighting  System,  St.  lajuis. 

Dauchy  Company,  9  Murray  street.  New 
York  City.  Reported  will  make  up  newspaper 
list  in  September  for  Kenyon  &  Thomas.  “Dr. 
Hale’s  Household  Ointment,”  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Will  make  up  lists  in  September  for  the  Gene¬ 
see  Pure  Fo<d  Oimpany,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Dorland  Advertising  Agency,  244  Madison 
avenue.  New  York,  Using  60  and  30  inches, 

4  times  in  Seritember  for  Tuxedo  Tobaccf). 

A.  E.  Dupell  Advertising  Agency,  752  Ful¬ 
ton  street.  Brooklyn,  N.  A  .  Placing  account 
for  Dr.  Charles  Flesh  Food  Company,  752  Ful¬ 
ton  street,  BrotJrlyn.  N.  V'. 

George  L.  Dyer  Company,  42  Broadway, 
New  York.  Making  contracts  and  placing 
schedules  with  newspapers  in  various  sections 
for  A.  Allen  Company,  hosiery,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Erwin,  Wasey  A  Co.,  58  East  Washington 
street,  Chicago.  Making  yearly  contracts  for 
Graham  Bros.’  Soap.  Making  7.000-line  con- 
tr-acts  for  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company. 
M.aking  5,000-line  contracts  for  Barbasrl  Cem- 
pany.  \Vill  make  up  list  for  Reserve  Remedy 
Company,  Cleveland,  “Musterole.”  Making  5.- 
000-line  erntracts  for  Fairfield  &  Co.,  “Cleero.” 

Elssex  Rubber  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
lOaces  account  direct  and  usually  makes  up 
list  in  Fall. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6  East  39th 
street.  New  York.  Reports  will  start  news- 
paper  campaign  for  Cushman’s  Sons,  Inc.,  bak¬ 
ers,  New  A'crk. 

Richard  A.  Foley  Agency,  Terminal  Bldg., 
Philadeh>hia.  Sending  out  24  schedules  for  24- 
time  orders  to  start  in  November  for  William 
H.  I.udcn’s  Cough  Drops. 

Gardner-Glen  Buck  Company,  1627  Locust 
street,  St.  Louis.  Making  yearly  contracts  with 
farm  papers  for  Fouke  F'jr  Company. 

A.  O.  (ioodwrin,  Inc.,  19  West  44th  street, 
New  A’ork  and  Central  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Rirhmrnd,  Va.  Rep.rted  to  be  planning  an 
advertising  campaign  for  the  Owl  Head  Light 
Screen  Company,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Charles  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency,  15 
West  37th  street,  Ne-w  York.  Reported  to  be 
preparing  newspaper  campaign  for  Duz  Com¬ 
panv,  Inc.,  “Duz”  washing  powder.  799  Green 
wich  street.  New  York  and  Miller  Refining 


Company,  “Miller’s  Frejiared  Chocolate.”  New 
A’ork. 

Grandin,  Dorrance,  Sullivan,  Inc.,  130  West 
32nd  street.  New  York.  Making  yearly  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  Studebaker  Corporation. 

F.  A.  Gray  Advertising  Company,  Gray 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  Making  lO.uOO-line  con¬ 
tracts  for  Marathon  Tire  Company. 

Guenther-Bradford  A  Co.,  In^  7  South 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Making  2,8(X)-line 
contracts  for  George  H.  Mayr. 

Gundlach  Advertising  Company,  4(X)  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Using  28  lines,  6 
times  for  Heineman  Brothers. 

Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  95  Madison  avenue. 
New  A’crk.  .Making  contracts  and  sending  out 
schedules  for  the  Whistle  Company  of  America. 

Hanly  Agency,  6  North  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago,  lias  obtained  account  of  General  Bo.x 
Cl  rpiration,  Chicago. 

Hewitt,  Gannon  A  Co.,  52  Vanderbilt  ave¬ 
nue,  New  A]ork.  Reported  will  extend  news- 
I>aper  campaign  in  the  New  York  district  for 
J.  .Stern’s  Si/ns,  “Insectago”  and  “Red  Top,” 
301  Ea-'t  94th  street.  New  A'ork. 

Henri,  Hurst  A  McDonald,  58  East  Wash¬ 
ington  street,  Chicago.  Handling  account  for 
Bierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Company,  Buffalo, 

Hill-Winston  Company,  19  W’est  44th  street. 
New  York.  Will  make  up  lists  in  November 
for  the  H.  Black  Company,  Cleveland. 

E.  T.  Howard  Company,  117  West  46th 
street.  New  York.  Placing  copy  with  news- 
jiapers  in  variiais  sections  for  L.  E.  Waterman 
Company,  “Ideal  Fountain  Pens,”  191  Broad¬ 
way,  New  YcTk. 

Hoyt’s  Sarvice,  Hanna  Bldg.,  Cleveland. 
Placing  accounts  for  Reznor  Manufacturing 
Company,  Mercer,  Pa.,  Beaut  Laboratories, 
Cleveland;  Marshall-Gerken  Company,  TtJedo, 
manufacturer  of  radio  accessories. 

Humphrey’s  Homeopathic  Medicine,  156 
AA’illiam  street,  New  York.  Placing  account 
direct  and  making  up  newspaper  list. 

Johnson-DslUs  Company,  Greenfield  Bldg., 
Atlanta.  Making  lO.dOO-line  contracts  for  the 
Southern  Railroad  Company. 

Johnson-Read  A  Co.,  202  South  State  street, 
Chicago.  Reported  will  make  up  list  of  news¬ 
papers  in  September  for  Phillipsbora,  Inc., 
clothing,  501  ^uth  Paulina  street,  Chicago. 
Wylie  B.  Jones  Agency,  107  CThenango 
street.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Making  2,800-line 
contracts  for  Norma. 

Kirtland-Engcd  Company,  646  North  Mich- 
ig.m  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  make  up  lists  in 
September  for  C.  E.  W'hitten  &  Son,  Bridgman, 
Mich. 

Lees  Company,  Inc.,  Sloan  Bldg.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  for  Warren  Refining  &  Chemical 
Company,  “Warco”  Motor  Oil,  Cleveland,  and 
291  East  137th  street.  New  York. 

H.  E.  Lesan  Advertising  Agency,  440  4th 
avenue.  New  York.  Renewing  si  me  newspaper 
contracts  for  Swansdown  Knitting  Company, 
349  Broadway,  New  Ycrk. 

Lord  A  Thomas,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
Reported  will  make  up  list  of  newspapers  for 
C.  \.  Gambrill  Manufacturing  Comiiany,  “Pat- 
A-Cake,”  P.altimore,  Md. 

Lyddon  A  Hanford,  2(X)  Fifth  avenue,  New 
A'ork.  Placing  account  for  United  Motcr 
Products  Company,  "United  Highway  Special” 
auto  truck.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Theodore  F.  MacManus,  82  Hancock  ave¬ 
nue,  Fast,  Detroit.  Making  l.OOO-line  contracts 
fir  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation.  Making 
2,8(K)-line  contracts  for  Maxwell-Chalmcrs. 

Magin-Robinson  Company,  Lincoln  Bldg., 
l.  iuisville,  Ky.  .Making  500-linc  contracts  for 
Pcaslee-Gaulbert  Comisiny. 

Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan  Agency,  215  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Orders  and  con¬ 
tracts  going  out  in  Texas  on  the  Premier  Sup¬ 
ply. 

O.  J.  McClure  Advertising  Agency,  111  West 
Monroe  street,  Chicago.  Placing  orders  with 
_ _ •  _ 
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some  Middle  West  newspapers  for  Haskins 
Brothers  &  Co.,  “Petrolene”  laundry  soap, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

MeJunkin  Advertising  Agency,  5  South 
Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  Have  secured  the 
account  of  the  H.  D.  Saal  Company,  Chicago 
(Saal  Oil  Shooter). 

Homer  McKee  Company,  Kahn  Bldg.,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.  Reported  will  use  newspapers 
to  hack  up  local  distributors  for  Real  Silk  Hos¬ 
iery  Mills,  Indianaptlis,  Ind. 

Robert  M.  McMullen  Company,  522  5th  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Making  yearly  contracts  with 
farm  papers  for  Products  of  Standard  Milling 
Company. 

Merrill,  Price  A  Co.,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  M.aking  l.OOO-line  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  for  French  Battery  and  Carbon  Com 
pany,  flashlights,  Madison,  Wis. 

Paul  Moffett  Company,  303  Old  Cassily 
Block,  Canton,  Ohio.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  for  Gordon  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company. 

Morse  International  Agency,  449  4th  ave¬ 
nue,  New  A'ork.  Making  yearly  contracts  for 
Potter  Dnig  &  Chemical  Company. 

Mumm-Roiner  Company,  314  East  Broad 
street,  Uoltimbus,  Ohio.  Reported  will  make 
up  list  of  farm  papers  in  September  for  Roticr- 
ick  Lean  Manufacturing  Company,  farm  im- 
I>|oments,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Mutuel  Service  Corporation,  140  Cedar 
street.  New  York.  Reported  to  be  planning 
campaign  for  Michico,  Inc.,  Michigan  Grape 
Growers’  Association. 

P.  F.  O’Keefe  Advertising  Agmcy,  45  Brom- 
field  street,  Boston.  Again  placing  orders  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  of  Landers, 
Frary  &  Clark,  hardware.  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Patterson-Andress  Company,  1  Madison 
avenue.  New  York.  Making  S,000-line  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  Franklin  Automobile  Company. 

Harry  D.  Phillips,  19  West  34th  street, 
New  York.  Handling  account  for  J.  A.  Migel, 
Inc.,  “Moon  Glo,”  “Migel,”  “Pieretts”  and 
“Tally  Ho”  silks. 

Potts-Tumbull  Company,  6  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  CTiicago.  Have  secured  acount  of 
the  Jones  Dairy  Farm.  Campaim  being 
planned  to  advertise  “Jones  Meat  Products.” 
Sending  out  orders  and  contracts  on  the  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Association. 

Frank  Preabi-ey  Company,  456  4th  avenue, 
New  York.  Making  lO.OOO-line  contracts  for 
the  R.  &  G.  Corset  Company. 

Redfield  Advertising  i^ency,  33  West  34th 
street.  New  York.  Making  2,000-line  contracts 
for  American  Lead  Pencils. 

Frank  Seaman  Company,  470  4th  avenue. 
New  York.  Will  make  up  lists  in  the  Fall 
for  the  Mint  Products  Company,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y..  “Life  Savers."  Making  1,500-line  con¬ 
tract  for  E.  1.  Diifiont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  Re¬ 
ported  will  make  up  lUts  of  farm  papers,  in 
September  for  Joseph  &  Feiss  Company, 


“Clothcraft”  clothes,  2149  West  S3rd  street, 
Cleveland. 

Russell  M.  Seeds  Company,  330  University 
square  Indianapolis.  Reported  will  make  up 
list  of  newspapers  in  September  for  Milks 
Emulsion  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Sefal  Advertising  Agency,  139  North  Clark 
street,  Chicago.  Orders  and  contracts  going  out 
generally  on  Calumet  Baking  Powder  Com¬ 
pany. 

J.  William,  Sheets,  Inc.,  Central  Bldg.,  Se¬ 
attle,  Wash.  Placing  readers  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  selected  sections  for  Golden  Glint  Sham¬ 
poo. 

Snitzler-Wamer  Company,  225  North 
Michigan  Blvd.,  (Chicago.  Making  2,800-line 
contracts  for  the  Glidden  Nut  Butter  Co. 
Making  5,000-line  contracts  for  R.  L.  Watkins. 

Stack  Advertising  Agency,  29  East  Madi¬ 
son  street,  Chicago.  Sending  out  general  or¬ 
ders  and  contracts  on  Swift  8c  Co. 

Stalker  Advertising  Agency,  Nasby  Bldg., 
I'oledo,  Ohio.  Reported  will  make  up  list  of 
farm  papers  in  September  for  Roiwe  Sanitary 
Manufacturing  Company,  Detroit. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  242  Madison 
avenue.  New  A'ork.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  that  have  rotogravure  sections  for 
Flcischmann  Company,  yeast,  701  Washington 
street.  New  York.  Making  500-line  contracts 
for  Andrew  Jergens  Company. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  14  East 
Jackson  boulevard,  Chicago.  Making  5,000- 
iine  contracts  for  Horlick’s  Malted  Milk,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis. 

Tracy-Party  Company,  LaFayette  Bldg., 
l*hiladelphia.  Making  5,000-line  contracts  for 
the  International  Proprietaries,  Inc. 

United  States  Advertising  CorporatioD,  1415 
Madison,  avenue,  Toledo.  Renewing  some 
newspaper  contracts  for  Willys  Overland  Mo¬ 
tor  Car  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Wade  Advertising  Agency,  37  West  Vsn 
Buren  street,  Clhicago.  Will  make  up  list  for 
Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Peoria. 

Wales  Advertising  Agency,  141  West  36tb 
street.  New  A'ork.  Making  3,000-line  contracts 
f.r  the  Crown  Corset  Company. 

Wales  Advertising  Agency,  141  West  36th 
street.  New  York.  Making  2,000-line  contracts 
for  Anders™  Motor  Company,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Williams  A  Cimnyngham,  Inc.,  6  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Will  make  up 
lists  in  September  for  the  Baker-Vawter  Com¬ 
pany.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

WUUuns  A  Cunnynghnm,  6  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Reported  to  be  handling  se- 
ctiint  for  Cornell  Wood  Products  Company, 
wall  beard,  Chicago. 

Williams  A  Cunnyngham  Agency,  6  North 

Michigan  avenue.  Chicago.  Placing  orders  on 
I.ambert  Pharmical  Company. 

Williams  A  Saylor,  450  4th  avenue,  New 
A’ork.  Making  5,000-liiie  yearly  contracts  for 
♦  he  Sun  River  Company. 
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HE’S  ONLY  A  NEWSPAPER  MAN,  WHAT 
DOES  HE  KNOW  OF  BUSINESS! 


Analysis  of  an  Oft-Repeated  Public  Assertion  Shows  News¬ 
paper  Work  Combines  Every  Element  of  Manufacturing 
and  a  Knowledge  of  Human  Nature  Besides 


By  JOHN  LATHROP 


TN  a  recent  election  nearby  New  York 

City,  a  personally  respected  newspaper 
man  was  nominated  for  a  municipal  of¬ 
fice  in  which,  if  elected,  he  would  have  to 
do  with  the  fiscal  and  other  business  of 
that  municipality.  Immediately  he  was 
nominated,  his  opponent,  a  -successful 
merchant,  declared  that  the  other  nominee 
was  “only  a  newspaper  man.  What  did 
he  know  of  business?” 

Hearing  this  declaration  in  a  campaign 
meeting,  1  asked  the  newspaper  man,  af¬ 
ter  the  close  of  the  meeting,  these  ques¬ 
tions  : 

“What  is  your  function  in  newspaper 
work?  Have  you  succeeded  in  your  busi¬ 
ness?  How  long  have  you  conducted 
it?” 

“For  twenty  years,”  he  replied,  “I  have 
been  the  publisher  of  my  daily  newspaper 
in  this  city.  I  have  made  it  a  profitable 
concern.  I  have  paid  every  obligation. 

I  have  never  had  a  note  go  to  protest. 
My  credit  is  good  at  the  bank'  ?nd  with 
the  supply  houses.” 

It  led  me  to  some  mental  speculation 
as  to  this:  What  is  a  successful  news¬ 
paper  publisher?  What  is  his  business, 
when  you  take  it  to  pieces  and  look  at 
the  several  parts?  Is  it  justified,  after 
that  process  of  analysis,  to  assert: 

That  the  successful  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  is  competent  to  claim  classification 
among  the  men  who  speak  with  authority 
on  national  business  affairs,  on  the  basis 
of  his  experiences  in  his  own  business? 

And,  talking  with  various  men  high 
up  in  the  daily  newspaper  publishing 
world,  these  were  the  conclusions: 

I.  The  successful  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  is  a  manufacturer,  with  all  of  the 
problems  that  face  any  other  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  some  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
publishing  business. 

II.  He  is  compelled  to  possess  a  sense 
of  literary  values,  in  order  properly  to 
supervise  the  editorial  department. 

III.  He  is  and  must  be  always  a  cor¬ 
rect  judge  of  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  for  upon  that  fluxing  and  flowing 
and  mercurial  thing  his  very  business 
existence  .depends. 

IV.  He  is  and  must  be,  according  to 
his  conceptions,  a  servant  of  the  public 
good ;  for,  unless  he  cqpvince  and  freshen 
that  conviction  every  day,  in  the  minds 
of  a  given  portion  of  the  newspaper 
reading  public,  that  he  is  conserving  the 
public  gfxxl,  he  will  lose  his  following 
and  his  business  will  die  the  death. 

V.  He  is  a  salesman  who  must  find 
his  clientele  among  the  millions  of  mental 
reactions  and  opinions  and  prejudices  and 
peculiarities  of  the  people  at  large. 

VI.  He  is,  above  all.  day  by  day,  the 
explorer  of  an  unknown  sea,  the  traveler 
across  an  unknown  land,  the  analyzer  of 
a  cor-relation  of  social  forces  which  are 
t  combination  of  a  trillion  of  the  minutix 

•f  humanity’s  component  elements. 

VII.  He  must  be  a  diplomat,  a  states¬ 
man,  an  economist,  patient  but  iron-rigid 
in  determination,  courageous  yet  not 
blustering,  and  persistent  to  a  degree — 
for  never  may  he  lessen  the  intensity  of 
his  endeavor,  the  price  of  his  success,  no 
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less  than  that  of  liberty,  being  “eternal 
vigilance.” 

VIII.  .\nd,  above  all  else,  the  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  publisher,  who  through  a 
cycle  of  years  carries  on  with  undimin¬ 
ished  force  and  readjustment  to  the 
changing  conditions,  must  be  a  man  of 
vision — peering  far  into  the  future,  sens¬ 
ing  with  keen  intuition  that  which  is  to 
be,  socially,  politically,  economically  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  patriot. 


A  Manufacturer?  Each  24  hours,  he 
utilizes  tons  of  newsprint  paper,  bought 
in  a  changing  market,  which  must  be 
transported  by  rail  or  water,  trucked 
through  the  streets,  and  arrive  at  the 
printing  plant  in  just  those  quantities  and 
at  just  those  hours  when  they  are  needed 
— for  he  cannot  store  his  paper  supplies  in 
a  warehouse  as  may  most  other  manu¬ 
facturers. 

_He  must  bring  this  newsprint  to  his 
plant,  accompanied  by  an  adequate  supply 
of  inks,  black  and  colored,  which  also 
must  be  bought  in  a  changing  market  and 
be  subject  as  to  quality  and  time  of  de¬ 
livery  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own 
and  the  other  manufacturers’  troubles. 

He  must  possess  and  maintain  and  op¬ 
erate  a  most  expensive  factory,  into  which 
every  factor  enters  which  makes  up  the 
operations  of  other  manufacturers.  This 
plant  must  be  up-to-date,  and  maintained 
in  that  state  of  efficiency  which  will  in¬ 
sure  evenness  of  production — for  time, 
tide  and  press-time  wait  on  no  man. 

He  must  deal  with  labor  in  practically 
every  branch — pressmen,  machinists,  com¬ 
positors,  stereotypers,  electrotypers,  en¬ 
gineers,  firemen,  paper  handlers,  engrav¬ 
ers,  mailers,  drivers  of  trucks,  bookkeep¬ 
ers,  clerks,  collectors  and  a  dozen  other 
kinds. 

A  salesman?  He  must  sell  every  day 
on  short  time  orders  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  individual  pieces  of  his  prod¬ 
uct.  He  must  get  the  product  to  his 
customers  with  such  spe^  as  no  othci 
manufacturer-salesman  must  attain.  He 
must  collect  for  his  product  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers — agents  and  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  the  fleeting  buyer  on  the  street 
and  in  the  public  place. 

But  he  sells  more  than  the  finished 
manufactured  material  product.  For  the 
newspaper  publisher  is  a  salesman  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space,  which  he  must  fit  as  to 
price  to  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
ability  of  the  other  business  man  to  pay. 
To  do  this,  he  must  maintain  a  staff  of 
keen,  expert,  efficient  solicitors  and  “ad” 
writers,  with  such  a  man  over  them  as 
is  competent  to  judge  as  to  what  kind 
and  how  much  of  advertising  space  a 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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One  of  the  striking 
characteristics  of 
West  Virginia  cities 

is  the  newness  of  everything.  They  are  not 
made  over  cities.  They  are  new  .  No  recon¬ 
struction — rather  construction.  'New  build¬ 
ings — new’  stores — new  hotels — new  pave¬ 
ments — new  homes — and  everything  up  to 
the  last  minute  in  up  to  dateness. 

This  is  particularly  noticeable  to  one  who 
is  accustomed  to  seeing  remodeled  things. 

It  is  typical  of  West  Virginia.  Everything 
must  be  modern. 

Such  a  territory  is  a  good  territory  to  sell 
modern  merchandise  in. 

These  West  Virginia  daily  newspapers 
are  reaching  the  modern  thinking  people  in 
this  splendid  territory. 

Use  them  to  put  your  goods  where  they 
will  sell. 
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RESPONSlBILiTY  OF  LABOR 

Law  LI^SS  union  lal)or  received  its  biggest  set¬ 
back  in  England  last  month  when  the  New¬ 
castle  Police  Court  gave  judgment  for  twenty- 
live  shillings  agreed  damages  and  costs  against  each 
of  the  ninety-seven  members  of  the  Typographical 
Association  of  Great  I'ritain,  who  were  defendants 
in  an  action  brought  by  the  Newcastle  Chronicle, 
Limited,  and  the  Mail  and  Leader,  Limited,  Inith 
morning  and  evening  papers  published  in  N’evvcastle- 
on-Tyne,  N'orlhumberland  t  ounty,  England,  a  city 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  ixipulation. 

The  decision  is  so  seriously  regarded  by  union 
labor  that  Mr.  Robert  Smillie,  one  of  the  real  great 
labor  leaders  of  (jreat  Rritain,  is  urging  the  labor 
movement  to  support  the  printers  and  carry  the  case 
to  the  High  Court,  for  the  issue  involved  is  vital 
to  their  cause. 

Briefly,  the  printers  took  advantage  of  a  clause  in 
their  contract  with  the  publishers  for  an  appeal  to 
the  Industrial  Court  on  the  question  of  wages.  The 
Court,  contrary  to  expectations,  reduced  wages.  The 
printers  left  employment  without  projier  notice — in 
other  words,  joined  the  ranks  of  the  vacationists.  The 
court  holds  that  they  bad  no  legal  right  to  do  this 
and  gave  agree*!  damages  and  costs  against  each 
defendant,  holding  that  they  were  bound  by  the 
national  agreement. 

1  he  questions  at  issue  on  aiipeal  in  Great  Britain 
resemble,  in  some  respect,  the  questions  adjudicated 
recently  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  *tf  .\merica  vs.  Coronado  Coal 
Company. 

That  celebrated  decision  is  not  generally  under- 
.."^tood.  (.'ontrary  to  general  oiiinion  it  dws  not  deal 
a  death  blow  to  unionism.  It  does  not  directly  or 
indirectly  jirohibit  strikes.  it  docs  not  hold  the 
unions  responsible  for  all  damages  caused  by  strikes. 
But  what  does  it  accomplish,  you  ask?  Does  it  hold 
the  unions  liable  only  when  strikes  are  accompanied 
by  acts  of  violence?  Are  any  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  right  of  the  union  to  bring  about  strikes, 
to  enforce  the  demands  of  its  members  as  to  wages, 
hours  or  working  conditions,  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent?  Generally  siieaking.  the  decision  dws  not 
answer  these  questions,  but  it  does  give  added  force 
and  impetus  to  the  “rule  of  reason”  enunciated  by 
the  late  Chief  Justice  White  and  it  opens  wide  the 
doors  of  all  of  our  i-cderal  Courts  to  suits  against 
labor  unions  in  all  cases  where,  by  reason  of  the 
statute  involved  or  diversity  of  citir.enship,  the  Led- 
eral  Courts  have  juri.sdiction.  It  does  mean  that  the 
unions  are  amenable  to  the  law  just  as  employers 
and  citizens  are  amenable  to  the  law.  It  docs  mean 
that  they  must  answer  to  the  law.  It  does  mean 
that  they  are  not  above  the  law  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  subject  to  the  law  and  must  lie  law  abiding. 

It  is  also  probable  that  some  of  the  State  Courts 
influenced  by  the  soundness  of  this  new  social  policy 
will  reach  a  similar  conclusion. 

The  net  result  of  it  will  be,  let  us  hoiK-,  that  labor 
unions,  finding  responsibility  is  no  longer  optional 
and  cannot  lie  escaped  by  remaining  unincorporated, 
will  seek  the  advantages  of  incorporation  for  much 
the  same  reasons  that  business  men  incorporate.  A 
sharp  line  of  distinction  will  then  be  drawn  lietweeii 
union  funds  for  lienevolent  purposes  and  funds 

raided  for  strikes,  and  the  two  funds  will  not  be 

transferable.  Unions’  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  their  strikes  being  determined,  they  will  closely 
supervise  and  control  them.  The  more  resjionsible 
unions,  and  particularly  the  national  organizations 
with  large  incomes  and  accumulated  funds  which 
are  dependent  on  continued  existence  to  preserve  their 
prestige,  will  lie  obliged  to  exercise  great  care  in  the 
selection  of  officers  to  conduct  their  activities. 

That  is  the  virtue  of  responsibility  and  it  may  lead 
to  the  development  of  a  better  unionism. 

JULY  advertising  statistics  for  124  newspapers  in 
28  cities  tell  of  a  5.9  per  cent  gain  over  last  year. 
Only  four  cities  fell  behind  their  1921  totals  for  the 
month.  This  is  a  derisive  indication  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  trend  is  upward  and  that  autumn  demands  for 
newsprint  will  foster  a  runaway  market  unless  waste 
of  paper  is  stopped  from  now  on. 
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AN  AMERICAN’S  CREED 

Compiled  by  Charles  W.  Miller 

Vicksburg  (Miss.)  lleraM 

OSL\G  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song;  sing 
unto  the  Lord,  all  the  earth.  Sing  unto 
the  Lord,  bless  His  Name;  shew  forth  His 
salvation  from  day  to  day.  Let  the  heavens  re¬ 
joice,  and  let  the  earth  be  glad;  let  the  sea 
roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  Let  the  held  be 
joyful,  and  all  that  is  therein:  then  shall  all 
the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice  Before  the  Lord: 
for  He  Cometh  to  judge  the  earth:  He  shall 
judge  the  world  with  righteousness,  and  the 
peofle  with  His  truth.— (Ps.  xcvi:l-2,  11-13). 


HELPFUL  SERVICE 

The  value  of  the  added  service  feature  in  last 
week’s  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  in  which 
the  pfipulation,  circulations,  rates  and  lineage  of 
347  newspapers  were  visualized,  has  been  at  once  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  space  buyers  in  whose  interest  it  was 
primarily  prepared.  It  associates  for  the  first  time 
in  one  compilation  the  known  factors  that  the  space 
buyer  weighs  and  evaluates,  giving  him  a  close-up, 
(|uick  service  view  of  the  cost  of  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  in  any  or  all  of  the  cities  listed  and  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  service  he  will  obtain  through  the  use 
of  the  newspapers’  advertising  space.  It  makes  it 
possible  also  for  the  space  buyer  to  devote  more  of 
his  time  to  the  weighing  of  those  intangible  qualities 
of  the  newspaper  and  its  market  that  need  to  lie 
studietl  and  carefully  appraised  if  one  would  secure 
1(K)  per  cent  return  on  his  newspaper  investment. 

The  value  of  the  feature  to  newspaper  executives 
for  comparative  analysis  and  contrasts  is  apparent. 
A  study  of  the  figures  discloses  to  what  extent  com¬ 
petition  is  controlling  in  the  matter  of  rates  and  the 
IHjlicies  of  publishers  with  respect  to  their  esteemed 
contemporaries. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  words  of  praise  that  have 
reached  us  this  week  in  apjireciation  of  the  service 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  performing  and  would  re¬ 
spectfully  request  suggestions  that  our  clientele  may 
have  to  offer  as  to  how  we  may  make  the  next  com¬ 
pilation  of  that  character  scheduled  for  the  Year 
Book  to  lie  issued  at  the  end  of  January,  even  more 
helpful  and  serviceable. 

AMERICAN  JAPAN  EDITION 

AMERIC.\N’-J.\PAN  Edition  of  the  Japan  Adver¬ 
tiser,  B.  V\'.  Fleisher’s  daily  newspaper  issued 
in  Tokyo  in  English  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  to  Tokyo  of  Secretary  Denby’s  party,  is  a 
notable  contribution  to  .American-Japanese  friend¬ 
ship  and.  as  a  bit  of  newspaper  making,  is  superb. 
Attractively  embellished  with  all  of  the  latest  art 
layout  treatment  of  120-line  screen  cuts,  printed  on 
super-calendered  paper  with  a  cover  in  colors,  red, 
white  and  blue,  it  wcnild  do  credit  to  any  American 
printshop.  Rut  the  achievement  grows  in  importance 
as  one  considers  that  the  composition  was  by  native 
Japanese  under  .American  editorial  direction. 

The  edition  consists  of  34  pages  with  12  pages  of 
paid  advertising  and  8  pages  of  pictures.  Among  the 
contributors  of  special  signed  articles  were  the  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  State  and  the  Navy,  the  .American  Am¬ 
bassador,  Judge  Enbcrt  H.  Gary  and  Viscounts  Kato 
and  Shibusawa. 

.Among  the  American  advertisers  were  Standard 
Oil,  Ford  Motor  Company  and  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger;  the  latter’s  page  advertisement  stated 
that  the  circulation  of  the  Public  Ledger  had  in¬ 
creased  in  nine  years  from  45.000  to  260.000  copies. 

Editor  &  Publisher  congratulates  most  heartily 
Mr.  Flcisher  and  the  staff  of  the  Japan  Advertiser 
upon  this  noteworthy  accomplishment. 


THE  INKY  WAY 

Diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence 
amongst  the  people  was  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  Congress  in  making  provision  for  a 
postage  rate  for  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  a 
penny  a  pound.  That  this  policy  was  perfectly 
sound  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  ways.  In¬ 
deed,  the  high  average  of  intelligence  of  our 
people  is  due  to  their  ability  to  secure  neces¬ 
sary  and  helpful  information  at  a  price  they  could 
afford  to  pay  for  it  and  to  the  wisdom  of  the  found¬ 
ing  fathers  of  the  Republic  who  gave  us  freedom 
of  the  press,  religious  liberty  and  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion.  But  who  could  have  imagined  the  tremendous 
development  of  the  art  of  printing?  Who  could  have 
fore.seen  that  the  highway  of  intelligence  and  the 
market  place  of  the  nation  would  develop  to  such 
a  degree  through  the  use  of  type  and  ink? 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  nation  will 
this  year  invest  an  average  of  $15  per  head  in  news¬ 
papers,  iH-riodicals,  books,  class,  trade  and  technical 
journals,  printed  matter  and  stationery  of  all  sorts. 
This  is  what  the  Inky  Way  means  to  the  people  as  a 
whole.  Or  if  you  prefer,  let  us  put  it  in  another 
way.  Let  us  say  that  the  per  capita  publicity  tax 
of  the  pcfiplc  in  the  year  1922  will  amount  to  $15. 
This  small  investment  returns  a  handsome  rate  of 
interest  to  the  people  in  a  multitude  of  ways  that  are 
at  once  altogether  obvious.  Rut  at  $15  per  head 
the  sum  invested  in  the  Inky  Way  will  this  year 
aggregate  the  enormous  total  of  more  than  one  and 
a  half  billions  of  dollars. 

Roughly,  newspapers  will  receive  approximately 
$6  of  the  $15  or  more  than  six  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  Book,  stationery  and  job  printing  shops  will 
also  receive  $6  of  the  $15  or  more  than  six  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  whilst  magazines,  periodicals, 
medical,  technical  and  trade  papers  will  receive  ap¬ 
proximately  $3  or  over  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars. 

FUNERAL  OF  LORD  NORTHCLIFFE 

Funeral  services  of  Lord  NorthclifFe  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  and  the  scenes  in  and  around 
the  ancient  cathedral  are  fully  descrilied  on 
pages  12,  13  and  14  of  the  London  Times  of  Friday, 
.August  18th,  that  has  just  been  received  at  the 
offices  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  Page  12  is  given 
over  to  pictures  of  the  funeral  cortege,  notables  at¬ 
tending  the  services,  and  of  the  multitudes  of  peo¬ 
ple  at  different  points  in  the  city  paying  a  striking 
tribute  to  his  memory  by  theft-  attitude  of  reverence 
and  respect.  Pages  13  and  14  are  devoted  to  an 
editorial  appreciation  of  his  hold  upon  his  public 
and  their  admiration  of  him  as  well  as  a  charcoal 
drawing  of  the  scene  in  the  abliey,  a  story  of  the 
services  and  a  description  of  the  scenes  along  the 
route  of  seven  miles  to  the  cemetery  through  a  prac¬ 
tically  unbroken  avenue  of  reverent  spectators. 

As  early  as  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  Times 
says,  people  gathered  at  the  doors  of  tlic  ancient 
abbey. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  crowd  ever 
seen  in  and  around  the  cathedral — even  larger  than 
the  war  ceremonials.  The  list  of  senders  of  floral 
gifts  occupied  a  column  and  a  half  in  the  Times. 

POSTAL  ESTABLISHMENT 

The  latest  available  information  regarding  the 
po.stal  establishment  reveals  that  252.756  people 
are  regularly  employed  and  80,485  persons  arc 
indirectly  connected  with  the  business  of  mail  dis¬ 
tribution. 

There  are  51,948  postmasters  of  all  grades  as 
follows:  First  class,  834;  second  class,  2,808;  third 
class,  10,407 ;  fourth  class.  37,899.  "The  assistant 
postmasters  number  2,730;  clerks,  56,118;  city  and 
village  carriers,  40,591 ;  post  office  inspectors,  485 ; 
substitute  clerks,  11,283;  substitute  carriers,  10,765; 
special  delivery  messengers,  3,500;  railway  postal 
clerks.  19,659;  substitute  R.  P.  O.  clerks,  2,419;  air 
mail  employees,  345;  rural  carriers,  44,086;  motor 
vehicle  employees,  3,177;  mail  messengers,  13,128; 
star  route  contractors,  10,766;  steam  boat  contractors 
273.  and  post  office  department  proper  at  Washington, 
1.917. 
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pOBERT  R.  MCC9RMICK,  co- 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
who  has  returned  to  Quebec  from  an  in¬ 
spection  trip  of  the  Tribune’s  timber 
limits  on  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  l^wrencc, 
announces  that  he  intends  going  through 
to  Chicago  by  airplane. 

Herbert  F.  Gunnison,  publisher  of  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  I'^gle,  \ew  York  State’s 
delegate  to  the  Brazilian  Centennial,  and 
the  party  of  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  tour¬ 
ists,  after  spending  a  week  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  has  gone  to  Montevideo,  Uru- 
guay. 

Dean  Walter  Williams  and  Frank  L. 
Martin  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  have  collaborated 
in  the  preparation  of  a  new  book,  “The 
Practice  of  Journalism,”  just  published 
by  the  Missouri  Book  Company  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo. 

Maj.  Frank  Knox,  editor  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (X.  H.)  Union,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Veterans’  Association  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing. 

William  C.  Reick,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  is  in  San 
Francisco  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Maj.  C.  E.  Whipple,  manager  of  the 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail,  is  at 
the  citizens’  military  camp  at  Camp 
Meade. 

George  V.  Sheridan,  former  publisher 
of  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Morning  Sun, 
has  been  elected  executive  director  of  the 
Ohio  State  Council  of  Retail  Merchants. 

H.  C.  Adler,  publisher  of  the  Chatta- 
n(x>ga  Times  and  brother-in-law  of 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  recently  been  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  returning  to  his  home 
via  California. 

Pierce  C.  Starr,  head  of  the  Starr  Ser¬ 
vice  Corps,  sailed  recently  to  consult  with 
London  newspaper  proprietors  and  pub¬ 
lishers. 

V'al  Peter,  editor  of  the  Omaha  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Mrs.  Peter,  have  returned  after 
three  months  spent  traveling  in  Europe. 
They  attended  the  Passion  Play  at  Ober- 
ammergau. 
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SARTWELL  of  the  Wash- 
Post,  who  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured  July  2  in  an  automobile  accident 
near  Frederick,  Md.,  while  attempting  to 
overtake  President  Harding’s  party  en 
route  to  Gettysburg,  has  virtually  re¬ 
covered.  He  still  uses  a  cane,  but  his 
lameness  will  not  prove  permanent. 

Oley  W.  Weaver,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Sedgwick  (Kan.)  Pantagraph,  but 
recently  a  reiwrter  on  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  has  l)een  made  secretary  of  the 
alumni  association  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  succeeding  Cliff  J. 
Stratton,  who  returns  to  the  Topeka  State 
Capital. 

Wilson  Hicks,  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
staff,  has  resigned  and  will  sail  for  Sidney 
N.  W.  S.  al)out  the  middle  of  September 
to  join  his  brother,  John  W.  Hicks,  Jr., 
Australian  managing  director  of  the 
Famous  Players-l^sky  Film  (Corporation. 

N.  W.  Durham,  managing  editor  of  the 
Spokane  Spokesman- Review,  spoke  re¬ 
cently  before  the  Intermediate  Rate  As¬ 
sociation  at  Salt  I^ke  City. 

Ellis  Holums,  city  editor  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  Metropolis  prior  to  its  sale  and 
change  of  name  to  the  Journal,  has  be¬ 
come  state  editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herakl,  succeeding  J.  C.  Baskerville,  who 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Sentinel  as  telegraph  editor. 

A.  J.  West  is  the  new  editor  of  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Telegram. 

Thomas  P'ay  has  resigned  as  wlice 
court  reporter  for  the  Springfield  ((Jhio) 
Daily  News  and  has  returned  to  New 
Orleans. 

Miss  Frances  C.  Boardman  will  return 
to  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News  Oct.  1  to 
resume  drama  criticism  after  a  year  spent 
on  the  Denver  Express. 


Sherman  A.  Cuneo,  chief  of  the  pul)- 
licity  department.  Prohibition  Unit,  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue,  expects  his  l)ook.  “From 
Printer  to  President,”  a  biography  of 
President  Harding,  will  Ik;  published  by 
Dorrance  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  shortly. 

Percival  F.  H.  Winner,  formerly  of  the 
staff  of  the  Paris  Evening  Telegram,  has 
returned  to  New  York,  where  he  was 
l»orn  and  did  newsi«per  work  before 
going  abroad. 

•Arthur  E.  Payne  has  resigned  from 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Morning  Post,  to  join  the 
Foamite-Oiilds  Corporation,  Utica. 

Ed  Burns,  who  was  a  Chicago  Tribune 
artist  before  the  war,  has  rejoined  the 
staff  as  a  reporter.  He  was  formerly 
on  the  old  (Chicago  Herald. 

Miss  Mary  McGoorty,  daughter  of 
Judge  McCioorty  of  (Chicago,  is  a  new 
reporter  on  the  (Chicago  Daily  Journal. 

■John  Steger,  former  copy  boy  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  is  now  a  photographer 
in  that  paper’s  photo-bureau. 

Lawrence  Eiastman  of  the  copy  and 
art  service  section  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  recently  became  the  father  of  a  taby 
girl,  his  second  daughter. 

William  Stuart  Hill,  who  formerly 
covered  the  Court  House  and  politics  for 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  is  now  with 
the  advertising  department  of  the  paper. 

C.  H.  Johnson  has  been  promoted  to 
m«)rning  asistant  city  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Times. 

Horace  F.  Wulf,  a  reporter  on  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Tribune,  has  been 
named  a  delegate  to  the  Iowa  State 
convention  of  the  American  Legion. 

J.  E.  O’Phelan,  formerly  sports  editor 
of  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader,  has 
joined  the  co^  desk  force  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Marvin  Ferree,  formerly  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Evening  Wisconsin,  is  reading 
copy  for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Cecil  I^mont  has  left  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press  to  read  copy  on  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch. 

Richard  N.  Heath,  for  five  years  a 
reporter  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  has 
resigned  to  become  advertising  manager 
of  the  “Square  Deal”  Miller  jewelry 
.st*)re,  Detroit. 

Olaf  A.  Olsson,  district  man  on  the 
staff  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  and 
Miss  Mildred  G.  Cochran  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  engagement. 

W.  T.  Stott,  for  many  years  in  charge 
of  Sunday  features  on  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  has  left  newspaper  work  to 
be  head  of  publicity  work  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association. 

Leroy  F.  Hennessy,  for  many  years  on 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Evening  .Ameri¬ 
can,  has  resigned  to  go  with  a  Chicago 
picture  studio. 

Marvin  Walker,  formerly  with  the 
Tampa  Tribune,  has  returned  to  the  staff. 

Frank  Hale,  formerly  managing  editor 
of  the  now  defunct  Winter  Park  Florida 
Post  and  lately  of  the  staff  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  is  now  on  the  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Times-Record. 

Thomas  R.  Darden,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  of  the  New  York  World,  left 
the  capital  Friday  for  Prescott,  .Ariz., 
where  he  will  enter  a  veteran’s  hospital 
for  treatment.  He  commanded  one  of 
the  first  .American  tank  squadrons  to  go 
into  action  in  the  war,  was  severely 
gassed  and  has  never  fully  recovered. 

David  F.  Perkins,  former  Portland 
(Me.)  newspaper  man,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  exploitation  director  of  the  Black 
chain  of  theatres  in  New  England. 

Daniel  E.  Cushing,  formerly  of  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Border  Cities  Star,  is 
now  with  the  Toronto  Financial  Post. 

George  Leaker,  formerly  Windsor  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Detroit  Times,  has  joined 
the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Border  Cities  Star. 

J.  J.  MacLellan.  formerly  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  (Ont.)  .Advertiser,  has  joined  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Border  Cities  Star. 
Kenneth  M.  OLson,  of  the  Milwaukee 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


E.  BOWM.AN,  for  the  past  two 
•  years  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Detroit  Journal,  Newark 
Star-Eagle  and 
Toledo  Blade, 
will  go  to  New¬ 
ark  Septemlier 
18  as  managing 
editor  of  the 
Star  -  Eagle. 
Bowman  was 
born  in  Hartford 
City,  Ind..  anil 
began  newspaper 
work  in  his  home 
town  after  leav¬ 
ing  scho<^.  In 
1914-1915  he  was 
temporarily  out 
of  journalism,  be¬ 
ing  engaged  in 
publicity  work  for  the  Indiana  Repub¬ 
lican  State  Committee, 

In  1916  he  went  to  the  Detroit  Journal 
as  a  copy  reader,  and  later  became  tele¬ 
graph  editor  and  news  editor.  He  shifted 
into  editorial  writing  and  after  a  year 
was  sent  to  Washington  to  take  charge 
of  a  bureau  maintained  in  the  capital  by 
the  papers  owned  by  N.  C.  Wright.  H. 
S.  Talmadge  and  their  associates.  Bow¬ 
man  is  33  years  obi  and  has  two  small 
daughters.  He  will  succeed  John  P. 
Coakley  in  Newark,  and  Coakley  will  go 
to  Washington. 


( 111. )  Echo  and  is  now  its  editor  and 
business  manager. 

Malcolm  MacLean  has  returned  tt)  the 
night  copy  desk  of  the  Minneapolis 

T ribune.  having  sf)ld  his  interest  in  the 
La  Salle  (111.)  Post  and  resigned  as 
managing  editor  of  that  paper. 

Edward  Franey,  lately  of  the  Eau 
Claire  (Wis.)  Telegram,  has  joined  the 
night  copy  desk  of  the  MinneajHilis 

T  ribune. 


W.  E.  Bowman 


“The  P<H>r  Cuss”  motor-tour  articles  for 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  is  resigning  to 
enter  the  advertising  field. 

Henry  C.  Dennis  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  copy  desk,  is  now  manager  of 
the  New  Richmond  (Wis.)  News  and 
Republican  Voice,  a  semi-weekly. 

Harold  Linden,  staff  man  of  the 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  publicity  for  the 
Greater  Johnstown  Industrial  fexiKisition, 
which  will  be  held  in  October. 

Fred  .A.  Cummings,  formerly  a  inem- 
lier  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
editorial  staff,  the  Lynn  Item,  and  the 
Haverhill  Gazette,  and  more  recently 
with  the  Eastern  Mas.sachusetts  Railway, 
has  been  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts 
bar. 

Dan  J.  Duval,  sjKirts  editor  of  the 
Schenectady  ( N.  Y. )  Union-Star  has 
returned  from  the  school  of  coaching. 
Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Mass., 
where  he  took  an  intensive  course  in  foot- 
liall,  baselialf  and  liasketball  as  well  as 
track. 

Bruce  Cole,  managing  editor  of  the 
.Ames  (Iowa)  Daily  Tribune,  has  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  m  the  Prophetstown 


THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

JOSEPH  A.  SAVADEL,  for  25  years 
d  business  manager  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  and  now  a  real  estate  broker  at 
Stapleton,  S.  L.  has  lieen  appointed  pub¬ 
licity  manager  for  the  Staten  Island  Real 
Estate  Board  and  the  Home  League  of 
Staten  Island. 

Ernest  K.  Meredith,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Iowa  City  (la.) 
Republican,  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Des  Moines  Capital. 

J.  A.  E.  Evers  who  has  been  advertis¬ 
ing  solocitor  for  Successful  Farming,  has 
resigned  to  go  into  other  business  in 
Minneapolis. 

Roliert  Mullaney  is  a  new  member  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  classified  adver¬ 
tising  .staff. 

Roy  T.  Burke,  of  the  publicity  division 
of  the  Thomas  .A.  Edison  Company,  has 
joined  the  display  staff  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  to  specialize  in  advertising  jiro- 
motion  work. 

F-arl  l.awler  of  the  Minneapolis  Daily 
News  has  joined  the  display  advertising 
staff  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  in  charge 
of  the  real  estate  department. 

Miss  Jacqueline  Gilmore,  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kan.) 
News,  has  had  a  story  accepted  by 
A'outh’s  Companion. 

C.  M.  Campbell,  formerly  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune’s  European  edition,  has  joined  the 
classified  section  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

Walter  .Andrews,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Ledger,  is 
the  father  of  a  baby  girl. 

Fre<l  D.  Fowler,  formerly  on  the 
Denver  News-Times,  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  Commercial. 


NOTES  OF  THE  NEWS  SERVICES 

JYR.A  L.  JONES  who  has  been  head 
of  the  New  (Orleans  bureau  of  the 
■Associated  Press,  has  l>een  transferred  to 
the  staff  of  the  Southern  Division  head- 
quarters  in  .Atlanta.  U.  L.  McCall,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Kansas  City  office,  is  super¬ 
intendent  in  charge  of  this  division. 

Frederick  Roy  Martin,  general  manager 
of  the  .Associated  Press,  who  has  been 


If  tKe  little  folks  learn  to 
Ask  Haskin  tKev  will  be 


Journal  promotion  department,  has  lieen 
appointed  managing  editor  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  (Wis.)  Capital  City  Times. 

William  Cuddy,  who  has  been  writing 


wise  wnen  they  grow  up. 
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abroad  for  some  thne,  has  been  spending 
this  week  in  Holland  and  France. 

L.  D.  Mueller,  Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
office.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Paul 
R.  Mickelson.  Mr.  Mickelson  has  been 
ill  and  Lawrence  H.  Selz  of  the  Chicago 
office  held  down  the  job  during  his  ab¬ 
sence.  Mr.  Mickelson  has  now  entirely 
recovered  and  is  back  at  his  post  and 
Mr.  Selz  has  returned  to  the  Chicago 
office. 

Walter  M.  Kinkade  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  of  the  Associated  Press  has 
been  transferred  to  Chicago  as  day  coast 
editor. 

R.  T.  Dozier,  formerly  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
staff  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Charles  Stephenson  Smith,  head  of  the 
Berlin  bureau  of  the  .'\ssociated  Press, 
returned  to  the  United  States  this  week 
on  the  steamship  “.America”  for  a  sev¬ 
eral  months’  vacation.  He  is  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  trip  to  Canada. 

Frank  B.  Xoyes.  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  was  in  New  York  this 
week  en  route  to  Washington  for  sevral 
days  before  returning  to  his  summer 
home  at  Winter  Harbor,  Me. 

Byron  L.  .Abernathy,  Associated  Press 
correspondent  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  has 
been  transferred  to  Wichita,  Kan.,  where 
he  will  be  in  charge  of  that  office,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Kenneth  L.  Clark,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  staff  of  the  Kansas 
City  office. 

Thomas  D.  Root  has  been  sent  from 
the  Kansas  City  office  of  the  Associated 
Press  to  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  where  he 
will  act  as  correspondent.  His  place  has 
been  filled  by  .Arthur  E.  Crissey.  formerly 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

George  Barnard,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Extension  Magazine,  is  now  the 
editor  of  the  picture  page  which  the  news 
service  of  the  National  Catholic  Council 
will  commence  to  send  out  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  will  have  pictures  of  Catholic 


interest  gathered  from' all  over  the  world 
by  the  council’s  staff  correspondents. 

Arthur  J.  Richey  of  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  bureau  in  Cleve¬ 
land  is  in  the  New  York  office  in  the 
absence  of  Frank  J.  Ryan,  whose  wife  is 
seriously  ill. 


lyTAJOR  JULIUS  OCHS  ADLER, 
i»i  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the 
New  A'ork  Times  and  a  son  of  Harry 
-Adler,  publisher  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Stettheimer 
were  married  in  San  Francisco,  August 
27.  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  also  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  C.  -Adler  were  among 
the  out-of-town  guests  at  the  wedding. 
Major  and  Mrs.  .Adler  are  sailing  Sept. 
2  for  a  wedding  trip  in  Europe. 

Miss  Evelyn  Obera  Hester,  society 
editor  of  the  Boulder  (Colo.)  News- 
Herald,  and  Wallace  H.  Rawles  of  the 
Boulder  Camera,  were  married  -Aug.  20. 

Edward  J.  Stewart,  of  the  business  of¬ 
fice  of  the  New  York  Times,  was  mar¬ 
ried  -August  30  to  Miss  Madeline  Mur¬ 
dock  of  Burlington,  Vt. 

Miss  Marie  Rose  Langbein,  secretary 
to  the  manager  of  the  New  A'^ork  Evening 
Telegram  and  Charles  Conrad  Crosby, 
manager  of  the  Telegram’s  Harlem  of¬ 
fice  were  married  last  week  in  the 
Adirondacks,  where  they  were  spending 
their  vacation. 

-Albert  DeLorme,  formerly  of  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  Daily  News  but  now  on  the  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram,  and  Miss  Yvonne  De- 
Bonville  were  married  recently. 

Robert  J.  Johuston.  of  the  Duluth 
News  Tribune  display  advertising  staff, 
and  Miss  Margaret  Underwood  were 
married  there  August  24. 

Warren  J.  Hoover,  deaf  mute  printer 
on  the  Xenia  (Ohio)  Herald,  and  Miss 
Odessa  M.  Holden,  of  Columbus,  also  a 
deaf  mute,  were  married  -Aug.  27.  The 


sign  language  was  used  in  the  marriage 
ceremony. 

WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

pRANK  W.  ATHERTON  has  been 
appointed  account  manager  and 
supervisor  of  all  art  work  layout  and 
typography  of  the  Seelye  &  Brown  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  Detroit. 

R.  H.  Hyman,  for  seven  years  in 
charge  of  the  merchandising  department 
of  the  Coje  Motor  Car  Company,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  advertising 
of  the  Stutz  Motor  Car  Company  of 
.America,  Inc. 

Marcus  F.  Weinberg,  vice-president  of 
the  Hicks  Advertising  Agency  of  New 
York,  is  in  Denver,  Col.,  visiting  his 
parents.  His  daughter.  Miss  Mascha, 
will  join  him  here,  later  on  going  to 
Italy  to  complete  her  music  studies. 

V.  E.  Kirven,  for  five  years  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Duff  &  Kepp  store, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  resigned  to  become 
director  of  publicity  and  sales  manager 
for  the  Texon  Oil  and  Land  Company, 
New  York. 

R.  W.  Emerson,  for  seven  years  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  made  vice-president  and 
sales  manager  of  the  -American  Chamber 
of  Economics,  with  offices  at  30  Irving 
place.  New  York.  During  the  war  he 
was  chief  of  the  division  of  publications. 


the  war  loan  organization,  the  Treasury 
Department.  Later  he  was  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In¬ 
surance.  For  the  past  year  Mr.  Emerson 
has  been  vice-president  of  the  Willard 
M.  Kiplinger  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  Carl  Zachow,  formerly  of  the  Za- 
chow  Advertising  Agency,  Kansas  City, 
but  recently  of  the  W.  B.  Finney  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  has  opened  a  new  office 
for  the  company  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  in  the 
First  National  Bank  Building. 

J.  E.  Lillis,  formerly  sales  manager  of 
the  radio  division  of  the  Reynolds  Spring 
Company,  Jackson,  Mich.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  and  director 
of  sales  promotion  of  the  Jackson  Corset 
Company,  of  the  same  city. 

The  Sacks  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
advertising  agency,  has  opened  an 
-Atlanta  office  in  the  Georgia  Savings 
Bank  Building.  Charles  J.  Kelley  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  this  Southern 
branch. 

The  Direct  Advertising  Corporation, 
Indianapolis,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  because  when  B.  G.  Saltz- 
gaber,  the  treasurer,  committed  suicide, 
the  books  were  found  to  be  in  a  very  un¬ 
settled  condition.  An  audit  of  the  books 
has  been  ordered  by  the  court. 

Frederick  Haase,  recently  with  Nelson 
Chesman  &  Co.,  has  opened  his  own 
service  agency  in  the  Bush  Terminal 
Sales  Building,  New  York. 


W^hen  a  space  buyer  reads 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  he 
reads  it  for  information  about 
daily  newspapers. 

The  fact  that  the  spenders  of 
over  a  hundred  million  dollars 
every  year  do  read  EDITOR 
AND  PUBLISHER  regularly 
gives  you  a  convenient,  inexpen¬ 
sive,  psychologically  correct 
medium  in  which  to  tell  your 
story,  and  have  it  get  to  the 
right  people  at  the  right  time. 


He  Calls  It  Mob  Insurance 

No  paper  in  the  country  has  paid  more  attention 
to  church  advertising  than  The  Oakland  Tribune. 
Special  editions  of  sixteen  pages  or  more  with  church 
news  and  ads  are  not  infrequent. 

The  man  responsible  for  this  says  he  looks  on 
church  advertising  as  mob  insurance,  panic  insur¬ 
ance  and  strike  insurance.  In  other  words,  people 
who  go  to  church  are  not  the  ones  who  are  moved 
by  the  sudden  gusts  of  crowd  action  which  unsettle 
business. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  prints  church  advertising 
at  a  loss  and  expects  to  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  sure 
the  best  interests  of  Oakland — the  paper’s  best 
interests — are  served  if  the  largest  possible  number 
of  persons  go  to  church. 

Ever  think  of  church  advertising  from  this 
standpoint? 

The  Church  Advertising  Department  is  ready  to 
distribute  Series  No.  3.  Copy  for  52  good  size  dis¬ 
play  ads  covering  all  the  special  church  events  of 
the  year. 

Proofs  have  been  mailed  papers  which  ordered 
previous  copy  from  this  Department.  Any  paper 
may  have  the  entire  set  on  request.  Use  of  the  copy 
in  space  donated  by  your  paper  will  stimulate  more 
advertising  by  individual  churches. 

The  price  per  week  is  only  $1.40  for  the 
largest  papers;  $15  a  year  for  papers  under  10,000 
circulation. 

Permission  to  use  granted  only  one  paper  in  a 
town. 

SE\D  FOR  PROOFS  NOW’. 

Address  Herbert  H.  Smith,  LSb  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York  City 

CHURCH  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

A.  A.  C.  W. 

Editor  and  Publisher  is  thoroughly  sold  on  church  advertising.  It  donates 
this  space. 
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David  S.  Hasbeouck,  aged  72,  associate 
editor  of  the  Troy  (N,  Y.)  Times  and 
connected  with  that  paper  for  43  yrars, 
died  Aug.  27.  He  was  dean  of  the 
editorial  writers  of  the  Troy  newspaper 
men.  Beginning  on  the  Times  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  he  gradually  worked  up  to 
managing  editor,  which  position  he  held 
until  1917.  Since  that  time  he  had  been 
associate  editor. 

Richard  Cloyd  Lee,  for  many  years 
on  the  staffs  of  Pacific  Coast  newspapers, 
died  August  18  at  Portland.  Ore. 

Samuel  M.  Crockett,  aged  58,  for 
more  than  25  years  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Pocomoko  City  (Md.)  Worcester 
Democrat,  died  recently  following  an 
operation. 

Mrs.  Maude  Keebler  P.\ge.  for  the 
last  six  years  a  writer  for  the  Blaker 
Advertising  .\gency  of  New  York,  died 
Aug.  20. 

William  F.  Dobbs,  owner  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dobbs  Advertising  Agency, 
Danbury,  Conn.,  died  Aug.  15.  His 
agency  will  be  carried  on  according  to 
Mr.  Dobbs’  express  wish  under  the  same 
name,  by  Miss  Lula  M.  Sniffen,  his  sec¬ 
retary  and  assistant. 

J.  B.  Mack,  traveling  representative 
of  the  Sioux  Ci^  (Iowa)  Journal,  died 
suddenly  Aug.  15. 

1  John  F.  Widder,  formerly  credit  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  Times,  died  in  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.,  Aug.  22. 

George  S.  Wadsworth,  aged  55,  for 
more  than  30  years  president  of  the 
Hildreth  &  Rogers  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  ^gle  and 
Tribune,  died  Aug.  26  after  an  iUness  of 
several  months. 

Harry  A.  Gregg,  veteran  Michigan 
newspaper  man  and  at  one  time  reporter 
on  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  died  recently 
in  Armstrong,  Iowa. 

I.  L.  PiTLUK,  aged  51,  associated  with 
his  son  in  the  Pitluk  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  died  .\ug.  24. 

Eugene  E.  Kendall,  aged_  63.  for 
many  years  a  printer  on  the  ‘  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  and  the  Globe,  died 
Aug.  19. 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Parker,  aged  51,  wife  of 
the  editor  of  the  Newport  (Ark.)  Citizen, 
died  recently. 

Richard  C.  Lee.  for  many  years  an 
active  newspaper  man  in  Philadelphia, 
San  Franci.sco,  San  Diego  and  Portland, 
Ore.,  died  Aug.  17. 

John  F.  Sullivan,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  county  staff  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  later  became 
sports  editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union,  died  recently. 

Lucien  H.  Barkdull,  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  executive  department  of 
Lord  and  Thomas,  Chicago,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  secretary  of  the  Richard¬ 
son.  Briggs  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
died  Aug.  28. 

John  L.  Sponsler,  aged  57,  at  one  time 
part  owner  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kan.) 
News,  and  later  associated  with  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Journal  from  1895  to  1898,  died 
in  a  hospital  in  Muskogee,  Okla.,  recently. 

Edmund  G.  Conkling,  aged  75,  brother 
of  Clark  Conkling,  well  known  Kansas 
publisher,  is  dead  after  a  lengthy  illness. 

J.  S.  Daveler,  aged  65,  formerly  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing  room  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin,  is  dead. 

Mrs.  Belle  .\rmstrong  Whitney,  aged 
61,  former  Boston  newspaper  woman  and 
fashion  expert,  recently  died  at  Paris. 

Mrs.  j.  Q.  Howes,  aged  71,  mother  of 
Cecil  Howes,  Topeka  correspondent  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  died  last  week. 

Mrs.  O.  D.  Backus,  wife  of  O.  D. 
Backus,  editor  of  the  Waverly  (Kan.) 
Gazette,  died  last  week. 

T.  II.  Coleman,  aged  69,  father  of 
Sidney  A.  Coleman,  managing  editor  of 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  died  recently 
at  his  home  in  Shattuck,  Okla. 

Mr-s.  Mary  D.  Diamond,  aged  75,  well 
known  Kansas  newspaper  woman  ai^ 
author,  recently  died  at  her  home  in 
Wichita.  * 


Mrs.  Carmella  Penque  O’Brien,  wife 
of  John  C.  O’Brien,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Denver  Post,  died  recently. 

William  H.  Hamilton,  aged  58,  for 
the  past  seven  years  pressroom  foreman 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  died  Aug.  22. 

Laurence  G.  Manlove,  aged  39,  who 
handled  special-contract  feature  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  the  office  of  a  physician  where 
he  had  gone  when  taken  ill  while  motor¬ 
ing. 

.\lfred  Winfield  Swalm,  United 
States  Consul  in  Bermuda,  and  former 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Fort  Dodge 
(Iowa)  Messenger,  died  .\ug.  24. 

John  L.  Chivtngton,  for  16  years  city 
editor  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times 
and  later  editor  of  the  American,  a  week¬ 
ly  political  paper,  committed  suicide  Au¬ 
gust  30.  His  health  had  been  bad  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 


'T'HE  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Ill.,  will  offer,  starting  this  year,  a 
full  four-year  course  in  journalism. 
During  a  week  in  February  a  “short 
course’’  in  journalism  open  to  all  news¬ 
paper  men  of  the  state  will  be  given. 

Maurice  E.  Votaw,  formerly  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  University  of 
.Arkansas,  will  leave  for  China  where 
he  will  work  in  the  exchange  department 
of  a  China  newspaper. 

The  University  of  Denver  (Colorado) 
has  added  to  its  curriculum  a  complete 
advertising  course. 

Clark  H.  Galloway,  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  made  an  in¬ 
structor  in  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  School  of  Journalism. 

The  summer  school  in  the  journalism 
department  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  was  attended,  this  year,  by  202 
students. 


RADIO  NOTES 


^HE  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently 
■*-  opened  its  radio  broadcasting  station. 
The  official  call  is  KSD. 

The  Burlington  (V'^t.)  Free  Press,  dur¬ 
ing  the  county  fair  season,  is  broadcast¬ 
ing  eac’i  evening  an  hour  and  a  half  pro¬ 
gram,  using  the  University  of  V’ermont 
station.  Receiving  stations  are  set  up 
at  the  various  fair  grounds  by  a  local 
radio  dealer  which  receives  the  program 
sent  out  liy  the  Free  Press. 

The  Burlington  (Iowa)  Ilawkeye  re¬ 
cently  joine<l  with  the  Modern  Electric 
Company  in  broadcasting  radio  concerts. 


New  Laredo  Morning  Paper 

The  Laredo  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
has  recently  been  established  by  Donald 
M.  Bernard,  business  manager,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  F.  Doney,  managing  editor.  It  has 
an  .Associate  Press  franchise. 
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150,000 
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Dairy  Products 
In  Wisconsin 


Wisconsin  is  famous  as  America’s  pre¬ 
mier  (dairy  state. 

With  2,000,000  milking  cows  or  10  to 
each  of  Wisconsin’s  190,000  farms,  there 
w  ere  produced  over  9,000,0(X),000  pounds  of 
milk. 

Dairy  products  alone  produce  wealth  and 
prosperity  that  alone  and  unaided  would 
make  Wisconsin  a  fine  place  in  w  hich  to  ad¬ 
vertise  and  sell  your  goods. 

In  mines,  timber,  quarries,  manufacture 
and  agriculture,  Wisconsin  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  prosperous  states.  A  large 
percentage  of  Wisconsin  farmers  own  their 
own  farms  and  in  Wisconsin  there  are  more 
silos  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

That  means  a  solid,  lasting,  prosperous 
class  of  people  —  people  who  have  the 
money  to  buy — people  who  read.  And  they 
read  Wisconsin  daily  newspapers. 
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Jinx 


can  be  eliminated  by  sell¬ 
ing  where  there  is  real 
consumer  demand  for 
your  product  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  where  you  have  dis¬ 
tribution. 
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savers 


This  is  a  regular  meekly  department  designed  to  answer  questions,  offer 
suggestions  and  generally  help  the  man  and  woman  of  the  smaller  city  dailies 
and  weeklies.  Your  ideas  on  money  making  and  for  money  saving  are 
wanted,  and  for  each  idea  published  we  will  pay  $1.  When  your  idea  appears 
dtp  it  out  and  send  it  to  the  MONEY  SAYER  EDITOR,  and  payment 
anil  be  made.  Your  tdeiu  must  be  workable,  told  in  as  few  words  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  new  to  this  department.  Contributions  to  this  department  will 
not  be  returned. 


lY  not  let  the  literature  and  com|iosition 
classes  of  your  local  schools  fill  a  column 
a  week  of  your  paper?  The  material  used  in 
this  column  might  be  news  of  the  schools,  short 
essays,  verses,  original  jokes  and  skits  and  so 
on.  The  news  of  the  schools  shouldn’t  take  up 
more  than  half  the  column.  Such  a  department 
would  not  only  clinch  the  interest  of  all  the 
school  children  and  of  everyone  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  schools  but  would  also  prove  of 
great  intere.st  to  all  your  readers. — F.  H.  \V. 

Some  people  are,  of  course,  always  trying  to 
get  into  your  paper  in  various  departments. 
They  want  all  their  comings  and  goings 
chronicled  and  also  want  their  opinions  about 
various  things  printed  as  communications  to 
your  paper.  Sometimes  there  is  so  much  of 
this  stuff  that  it  tends  to  become  a  joke.  When 
this  is  the  case  the  l)cst  way  to  shut  off  the 
enthusiasts  and  still  retain  their  friendship  is 
by  asking  them  to  buy  from  five  to  a  dozen 
subscriptions  to  your  paper  for  friends  or  rela¬ 
tives  who  will  be  interested  in  reading  about 
their  doings,  basing  your  request  on  the  fact 
that  you  are  constantly  printing  so  much  news 
alwut  them.  In  most  cases  this  will  shut  off 
the  fltiw  of  stuff.  In  some  cases,  though,  it 
will  result  in  the  people  buying  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  as  suggested  and  in  such  a  case  you  can 
afford  to  continue  printing  a  large  amount  of 
stuff  about  the  family. — F.  H.  W. 


The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  has  obtained 
a  slightly  different  twist  to  a  stunt  which  can 
tie  applied  by  the  small  town  daily  or  weekly  as 
well  as  by  a  paper  in  a  fairly  large  city.  The 
Courant  has  a  regular  department  headed  “fem¬ 
inine  topics,”  marked  “advertisements,”  The 
column  is  made  up  of  short,  chatty,  gossipy 
items  alraut  merchandise  for  sale  in  various 
stores  interspersed  with  purely  straight  para¬ 
graphs  of  reading  matter.  This  is  read  with 
interest  by  the  women  folks  and  saves  adver¬ 
tisers  for  you  who  wouldn't  use  space  otherwise 
as  well  as  gets  extra  space  from  regular  adver¬ 
tisers.  It  also  affords  close  contact  with  the 
merchant. — J.  M.  M. 

Why  not  let  the  I.adies’  .Aid  Society  of  your 
leading  church  get  out  one  issue  of  your  paper 
this  fall  or  winter?  They  can  get  in  an  amount 
of  advertising  which  is  surprising  and  some  of 
them  show  an  ability  at  eiliting  and  writing 
which  is  unexpected.  Such  a  number  should 
tie  profitable  for  you  and  them  and  ought  to 
make  a  hit. — J.  M.  .M. 


Indianapolis 

News 

New  York  Office;  Dan  A.  Carroll,  l.’K)  Nassau  St. 
Chicago  Office:  J.  E.  Luts,  The  Tower  RIdg. 
Frank  T.  Carroll,  Advertising  Manager. 


When  space  drops  off,  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  might  with  profit  to  the  paper  look  through 
la.st  year’s  files  and  show  merchants  what  they 
run  in  a  certain  issue  the  year  before.  The 
actions  of  all  of  us  are  based  more  or  less  on 
precedent,  and  if  an  advertiser  wants  to  drop 
out  this  year  it  is  pretty  hard  for  him  to  tell 
why  when  he  advertised  last  year. — N.  B.  S. 


Most  country  newspapers  could  with  profit 
adopt  a  more  aggressive  and  steady  circulation 
policy.  The  editor  should  forever  keep  his  eyes 
open  for  new  prospects  and  once  they  are  in  the 
prospect  file  they  should  be  circularized  regular¬ 
ly  and  not  dropped  from  the  list  until  they  have 
given  positive  assurance  that  they  will  not  sub¬ 
scribe  for  the  jiaper.  Building  up  a  circulation 
list  requires  hard  plugging,  but  in  the  final  an¬ 
alysis  that  is  what  brings  in  the  money. — N. 
B.  S. 


Start  a  column  for  advertising  local  stores 
carrying  nationally  advertised  products,  such  as 
Arrow  collars.  Ivory  soap,  B.  V.  D.’s,  Eastman 
Kodaks,  Flversharp  jiencils,  Kelly-Springfield 
tires,  etc.  The  idea  that  people  buy  with  con¬ 
fidence  articles  advertised  nationally  will  help 
to  sell  the  space. — II.  J.  W. 

“Succeed  with  Des  Moines,”  was  the  heading 
of  a  department  which  ran  recently  in  a  Des 
Moines  paper.  The  ads  were  run  for  5  weeks 
and  each  week  several  of  the  firms  advertised  in 
it  were  given  a  news  write  up,  in  a  center  space 
for  that  purpose.  Such  a  section  appeals  to  the 
pride  of  the  merchants  and  helps  to  boost  the 
city  as  well. — II.  J.  W. 

In  these  days  of  woman’s  independence,  noth¬ 
ing  makes  a  bigger  hit  than  a  page  or  section, 
dedicated  to  advertising  stores  and  shops  con¬ 
ducted  exclusively  by  women.  It  might  be 

headed  “I.eading  Business  Women  of  . 

and  feature  somewhere  there  in  a  short  write  up 
on  what  women  are  doing,  and  how  they  have 
progressed  in  business  during  the  last  few  years. 
— H.  J.  W. 


A.  P.  FORMS  THREE  NEW 
SOUTHERN  CIRCUITS . 


Georgiia,  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina  Given  State  Services  at 
Meetings  Held  in  Atlanta  and 
Raleigh — Virginia  Next 


Separate  state  circuits  for  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  were  decided  on  .August 
24  at  a  joint  meeting  in  .\tlanta  of  the 
,‘\ssociated  Press  metnlyers  from  the  two 
states.  The  (icorgia  circuit,  day  and 
night,  will  be  filled  out  of  Atlanta  and  the 
South  Carolina  circuit,  day  and  night, 
out  of  CJharlotte,  N.  C.,  temporarily. 

The  members  assembled  on  the  roof 
garden  of  the  .\nsley  Hotel  at  11  o’clock 
with  Clark  Howell,  editor  of  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  a  director  of  the  .\sso- 
ciated  Press  presiding.  He  outlined  the 
general  plan  of  the  A.  P.  to  provide  im¬ 
provements  in  the  service  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  members  and  introduced 
U.  L.  McCall,  superintendent  of  the  South¬ 
ern  division,  and  Milton  Gargas,  of  New 
York,  chief  of  the  traffic  department  of 
the  A.  P.  They  stated  to  the  joint  assem¬ 
bly  the  readiness  and  the  desire  of  the 
A.  P.  to  ascertain  their  wishes  and  ex¬ 
plained  similiar  circuits  which  had  just 
been  voted  by  the  members  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina. 

Double  trunk  circuits,  day  and  night, 
from  VV'ashington  and  Chicago,  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  told,  will  provide  the  general 
news  of  the  world  and  the  United  States 
for  the  distributing  centers  at  Richmond, 
Charlotte  and  .\tlanta  which  will  relay  to 
the  state  circuits.  In  addition  the  region- 


Waterloo,  Iowa 

POPULATION  36,230 

A.  W.  Paterson,  Ganarml  Managar 
RATE  Sc  FLAT 
RapraaantatJvaa 

STORY,  BROOKS  *  FINLEY 

The  circulation  figures,  totaling  over 
15,000,  tell  a  wonderful  story  for 
Waterloo,  and  emphasize  Waterloo  as 
an  important  and  intelligent  center  fer 
national  advertisers.  The  big_  point 
about  this  circulation  of  the  Waterloo 
Evening  Courier  it  the  fact  that  it  it 
absolutely  steadfast — 8,000  in  Waterloo 
and  7,000  outside.  Look  up  the  record 
for  any  previous  year,  and  tee  if  the 
Courier’s  circulation  has  ever  slumped 
in  any  year,  or  ever  increased  radic^ly. 
Just  a  steady  increase.  Careful  ex¬ 
amination  will  show  no  trace  of  pre¬ 
miums,  cut  rates,  or  anything  else  that 
leads  in  some  measure  to  subscribers 
taking  a  paper  which  is  not  their  real 
choice. 

Does  This  List 
of  Publications 
Carry  Weight  With  You? 

('lilonuo  Trlhiint*— McC’tir* — 
fill  FfirmiiiK — NVw  Yfirk  Tlmei* — Indian* 
aiNilin  — Cleveland  Main  l»»*al^r — 

Oiiialia  Worl<l  ll«*rald — (hrlMtian  Solfiire 
Monitor — a  Inilf  hundred  otherM.  larire 
and  Ninall.  of  proiiilnence  in  their  lo* 

ealltleM. 

'Ilie.r  all  inveatlKated  the  MULTI- 
MAll.KH  SVHTF:M.  learned  how  it  tfwik 
pare  of  every  athlreMHlntc.  liMinK,  check* 
iiiu.  and  mailing  oiieration  connecteil 
with  their  mail  liata — how  It  windd  irive 
their  HuhtwTi)»era  the  deulred  delivery 
Katiafactloii.  Tmlay.  they  all  m*e  the 
MULTI  -MAII-KU  .SYHTKM.  Ifa  adapted 
to  all  KlseM  of  iiijiil  llata. 

Write  tiHlay  for  a  deMcrlptive  litera¬ 
ture- 

jSpeedwjnafic 

'  Campanil 

THE  MULTUMa'iLER  SYSTEM 

SIT-SaS  WASMINSTON  BUVD. 

CHICAGO 


al  news  will  be  amplified  and  enlarged 
and  will  be  supplemented  by  mail  service 
from  the  various  state  capitals. 

Mr.  Howell  and 'John  S.  Cohen,  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  entertained  the 
visiting  newspaper  men  at  luncheon  at 
the  (Capital  City  club.  .Xftcr  the  luncheon 
the  South  Carolina  members  organized 
themselves  into  the  South  Carolina  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  .Associated  Press  and  elected 
B.  H.  Peace,  publisher  of  the  Greenville 
News,  president.  The  Getirgia  members 
likewise  formed  themselves  into  the 
Georgia  .Association  of  the  .Associated 
Press  and  elected  R.  L.  McKenney,  news 
editor  of  the  Macon  News,  president. 

Ax  a  meeting  of  North  Carolina  mem¬ 
bers  at  Raleigh,  August  19,  a  state  organi¬ 
zation  to  he  known  as  the  North  Carolina 
Associated  Press  Club  was  formed.  John 
Park,  of  the  Raleigh  Daily  Times  was 
elected  president  and  The  -Associated 
Press  correspondent  to  be  appointed  at 
Charlotte  will  be  secretary.  A  state  cir¬ 
cuit  similar  to  those  for  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  was  decided  upon. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  similar  meeting 
of  Virginia  mcmliers  at  Richmond  on 
September  5  at  which  time  it  is  expected 
that  a  state  circuit  will  lie  organized  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  in  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia. 

Swanson  Succeeds  Winter 

IBy  Telegraph  to  Editos  &  I’l'Busiir.R.) 

MiNXKAmi.is,  .August  31. — Neil  Swan¬ 
son,  publicity  ilirector  of  the  Minnesota 
Farm  Bureau  Fe<leratinn.  September  1. 
assumed  the  city  editorship  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Journal  succeeding  C.  B.  Winter, 
who  will  do  special  work  for  the  luib- 
lisher  of  the  paper. 
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LEADS  ALL  LOS  ANGELES 
DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  IN 
TOTAL  PAID  CIRCULATION 

Government  statement  for  tis 
months  ended  March  31,  1922 
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Nrw  Turk  Chlosgs 

a.  W.  KOLOKET  O.  LOOAM  PATVZ  00. 

<HM  Times  Bldg.  6  Mo.  Michigsa  Avs. 

Snlte  401,  Tower  Bldg. 


^Eiu  HauEtt 
IREgtstor 

is  New  Haven’t 
Dominant  Paper 

Circulation  over  32,500  Average 
Bought  every  night  by  More  New 
Haven  people  than  buy  any  other 
TWO  New  Haven  papers  CXlMBINED. 

Hpui  Haurn  Hegiatpr 

The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
Boston  —  New  York — Detroit— Chicago 


Science  and 
Invention 

A  new  daily  feature  by  a 
popular  science  writer  of 
high  reputation. 


THE  INTERNA'nONAL  SYNDICATE 

213  Guilford  Ave.,  BALITMORE,  MD. 


Editor  &  Puhtinher  for  September  2,  1922 
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pOLLAR  PULLEi^3 

Advrrtisimf  and  cirenlatitm  mamaters  art  always  on  tht  lookout  for  new 
ideas  that  wM  increase  advertisint  receipts  and  win  new  circnlation.  Yonr 
idea  for  increasing  advertising  or  circulation  may  not  appeal  to  your  manager, 
but  it  may  be  just  the  thtng  that  tome  other  masta^er  wants.  Eoitoi  & 
PuiLiSHU  mil  Pay  $1  for  each  idea  printed  under  this  head.  The  fact  that 
the  idem  it  rum  berng  used  in  your  city  does  not  bar  it  from  the  department. 

Address  your  communication  to  the  Dollab  Puixsa  Eoitob.  When  they 
appear  clip  them  and  mail  them  in  and  receive  payment.  Unavailable  ideas 
will  not  be  returned. 


An  Accounting 
and 

F ederal  T ax  Service 
for  Publishers 

References  on 
Application 


CLIFFORD  YEWDALL 

33  WmI  42iid  StTMt 
N«w  York  City 


riKST  n  rvBUC  sssricE 

The  World  and  The  Eve¬ 
ning  World  have  a  com¬ 
bing  circulation,  dailTt  <n 
650,000  for  $1.20  per  agate 
line  groat,  aubject  to  con¬ 
tract  diacoonta.  They  carry 
more  dry  gooda  advertiaing; 
are  read  by  more  jobbera, 
department  and  chain  atore 
buyera,  and  by  more  retail- 
era;  offer  more  circulation 
per  dollar  and  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  circulation;  a 
reader  and  a  ^dealer  influ¬ 
ence  more  localiied  than  any 
other  morning  and  evening 
combination. 

Advertise  in  Newspapers 
by  the  Year 

nbmo 

PallUae  BeOdlae,  New  Tatk 
MaUar'a  Bettdleg.  Feed  BelUlae, 

fhl— Dalrail 


81|i  Ipittsbur^li  fost 

A  newspaper  of  charac¬ 
ter,  integrity  and  enter¬ 
prise  which  has  earned 
the  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world’s  greatest 
industrial  district. 

DAILY  and  SUNDAY 


SPECIAL  EDITION 
^dvaiisi)i^_ 

Develops 

'T^cpular  Advertisers 

O  AS/<..  US  ffOWF 

John  B.Gallagher0. 

SUITE  594  5  GRAND  CINIRAI  TERMINAL  81D0 
NKW  -» 


We  can  increeae  your  buaineaa — 
you  want  it  incre.iaed. 

You  have  thought  of  preaa  clip- 
pinga  youraelf.  But  let  ue  teU  you 
how  preaa  clippinga  caui  be  made  a 
buarneaa-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Eatabliahod  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


■I^.ATERIAL  decreaiie  in  the  loas  of  aubscribers 
haa  resulted  from  the  policy  of  one  news¬ 
paper  in  sending  a  member  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  to  interview  all  persons  who  order  the 
paper  stopped.  Report  is  made  to  the  central 
office  by  carriers  or  sub-station  agents  of  all 
such  cases,  and  the  follow-up  is  as  quickly  as 
possible.  When  a  person  is  quitting  because 
they  intend  to  move,  efforts  are  made  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  continue  and  the  interviewer 
makes  all  necessary  arrangements  for  transfer 
of  the  account.  Often,  too,  misunderstandings 
that  led  to  the  discontinuance  are  ironed  out 
and  the  subscriber's  goo<l  will  and  business 
retaineil. — B.  A.  T. 


The  Dallas  News  is  building  a  "Home  Beauti¬ 
ful”  and  "Electrical  Paradise.”  In  their  open¬ 
ing  announcement  they  state  that  their  purpose 
is  "to  arouse  an  interest  in  home  ownership 
and  to  promote  better  design  and  construction 
in  the  building  of  dwellings.”  .And  I  believe 
we  should  take  them  at  their  word,  although 
there  is  a  commercial  side  to  the  proposition  in 
that  for  two  Sundays  they  have  been  able  to 
connect  up  with  the  scheme  more  than  two  pages 
of  advertising.  When  completed  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  including  entire  furnishings  and  draperies, 
complete  electrical  equipment,  a  radio-receiving 
station  ami  grounds  planted  in  grass  and 
shrubbery,  the  "Home  Beautiful”  will  be 
opened  to  the  inspection  of  the  people  of  Dallas 
every  day  for  two  weeks.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  two  weeks’  period,  sealed  bids  for  its  pur¬ 
chase  will  be  received.  It  is  estimated  that 
construction  will  require  from  eight  to  nine 
weeks,  and  the  advertising  from  builders  and 
dealers  in  furnishinge  should  continue  until 
the  house  is  opened. — J.  T. 


A  shopping  page  describing  the  stops  and 
purchases  of  a  shopper  never  fails  to  interest 
women  readers.  Put  illustration  of  shopper  in 
center  of  layout  and  sell  ads  on  all  sides.  The 
following  is  a  suggested  tour;  Shopper  starts 
at  8:30  a.  m.  with  a  stop  at  the  drug  store; 
then  her  appointment  with  the  photographer  at 
9  o’clock;  at  10  she  is  fitted  for  a  new  suit  and 
at  10:30  selects  a  hat  at  a  millinery;  at  noon 
she  lunches  at  a  restaurant  and  at  1:30  meets 
her  banker:  then  a  call  at  the  optometrist, 
which  enables  her  to  enjoy  the  matinee  at 
theatre;  after  the  show,  she  slops  at  the  jewelry 
store  for  a  gift  for  her  husband;  then  she  buys 
some  flowers  from  the  flori.st;  on  her  arrival 
at  home  she  finds  the  evening  paper  and  then 
calls  the  grocery  for  .supplies,  she  ends  the  day 
eating  Ice  Cream. — R.  B.  M. 


Several  newspapers  are  running  a  "Hi<lden 
Check  Page”  one  <lay  each  week.  In  each  ad 
on  the  page  there  is  a  surplus  word.  Pick  out 
these  words — put  them  together  so  that  they 
form  sentences.  You  will  find  therein  the 
location  of  the  hidden  check  for  five  dollars. 
The  check  may  be  found  after  a  designatol 
hour  the  next  day. — R.  B.  M. 

The  local  Ford  agent  gave  us  a  considerable 
amount  of  copv  on  a  contest  we  "sold”  him. — 
"How  Many  Fords  -Are  There  in  This  City?” 
Prizes  of  tires,  horns,  etc.,  were  presente<l  o 
the  winners.  He  considereil  it  a  great  success. 
—  R.  M.  C. 


There  is  a  "dead  man’s  curve”  or  crossing 
in  your  territory.  Locate  it,  get  something  of  its 
history  of  tragedy.  Then  use  this  as  the 
central  feature  for  a  "safety  first  page”  whch 
will  carry  advertisements  of  safely  devices  for 
use  of  the  motorist,  horns,  chains,  side-sway 
checks,  and  .so  forth. — R.  F. 


Do  you  get  anv  business  from  towel  supply 
companies?  We  didn’t  until  recently.  One  of 
our  solicitors  drew  up  a  4  in.  advertisement, 
showing  a  haif-open  towgl-aupply  cabinet  at  the 
top  ami  filled  in  with  M  admonition  that  clean 
hands  are  absolute  essentials  at  all  times.  It 
was  exactly  what  one  company  was  looking  for, 
something  tangible,  we  sold  it;  got  an  order  on 
full  position. — R.  M.  C. 


Teach  your  carrier  boys  the  value  of  news. 
Many  times  they  are  stopped  by  inquiries  as  to 
what’s  in  the  paper.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
they  don’t  know.  Encourage  them  to  read  the 
paper  they  deliver  by  offering  small  prizes  at 
weekly  quizzes  to  those  who  make  the  best 
grade  on  what  news  has  been  carried  during  the 
past  week. —  B.  R.  A. 


The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Pictorial 
Tabloid  morning  newspaper,  has  just  entered 
upon  a  new  promotion  and  publicity  campaign 


which,  for  the  prizes  awardeil,  is  something 
unique.  The  advertiser  Pictorial  has  chosen  to 
use  the  fall  line  of  Peggy  Paige  dresses  for 
the  awards.  One  Peggy  Paige  dress  is  being 
given  away  every  day  for  fifty  consecutive 
days,  each  day’s  women  winner  receiving  an 
order  to  go  to  the  local  store  handling  the 
Peggy  Paige  line  and  select  any  Peggy  Paige 
dress  she  desires  up  to  a  retail  value  of  $100, 
The  contest  plan  is  telling  fortunes  by  cards 
and  sending  a  fortune  chart,  which  is  published 
every  day,  to  the  publication  office. — C. 


The  circulation  department  of  the  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Evening  Journal  believe  in  giving 
public  notice  of  the  completion  of  a  year’s  goo<l 
service  by  their  carriers.  The  following  is  an 
example: 


A  Lewiston  Journal 

Newsboy  Makes  Good 

Gerald  Adkins  of  W'inthrop  has  just 
completed  a  year’s  service  with  the 
Lewiston  Journal. 

During  that  time  he  has  lost  only  four 
trips,  and  that  was  on  account  of  sick¬ 
ness. 

He  began  work  July  26,  1921,  with 
58  copies.  The  subscriptions  soon  in¬ 
creased  to  110  making  it  necessary  for 
him  to  have  some  assistance.  He  finally 
thought  be.st  to  give  up  part  of  his  route 
to  another  boy.  Hall  Briggs. 

He  now  has  64  regular  subscribers 
with  several  extras  on  Saturday, 

He  has  found  the  work  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

He  has  liought  a  nice  bievcie  that  he 
uses  to  deliver  his  papers  with,  and  also 
has  a  nice  bank  account. — R.  .M.  C. 


"Car  for  Sale  as  advertised  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune”  are  cards  that  are  distributed 
to  automobile  dealers  who  advertise  in  that 
paper.  Similar  cards  are  distributed  for  plac¬ 
ing  in  homes  that  are  for  rent,  nr  for  sale,  as 
the  case  may  he.  The  card  saves  the  adver¬ 
tiser  the  co.st  of  purchasing  one  and  the  news¬ 
paper  benefits  by  the  publicity. —  S.  K.  D. 


In  the  minds  of  the  public  at  large  there  is 
hut  little  conception  as  to  the  functioning  of 
homestead  associations,  and  so  far,  in  but  few 
instances,  the  associations  have  waited  until 
the  interesteil  prospect  came  to  the  office  before 
his  mind  was  set  right.  .\  new  Orleans  news¬ 
paper  has  worked  up  a  series  of  fairly  large 
ails  explaining  the  simplicity  and  the  functions 
of  the  mislern  homestead  association,  and  the 
copy  is  signed  and  paid  for  co-operatively  by 
a  number  of  the  leading  associations  in  the 
city.  The  copy  is  run  Sundays  in  the  Home 
Building  section. — R.  R.  M. 


While  the  people  are  agitateil  over  a  probable 
shortage  of  coal  this  winter  (or  next  winter), 
get  clothiers  to  advertise  overcoats  and  furs, 
using  the  slant  that  if  readers  have  lost  out  on 
the  coal  supply  now  is  the  time  to  make  certain 
of  having  warm  garments,  at  least.  Same  idea 
could  be  used  also  to  .secure  advertising  of 
blankets,  oil  stoves,  weather  strips,  storm  win¬ 
dows,  and  probably  other  articles. — R.  E.  D. 

Next  month  have  a  “Quota  Month”  for  your 
advertising  staff.  Find  out  the  average  amount 
of  business  each  member  of  your  staff  is 
handling.  Find  out,  too,  how  much  business 
you  had  a  year  ago  next  month  in  each  depart¬ 
ment.  Then  send  a  substantial  quota  for  each 
member  of  your  staff  which  will  be  higher  than 
the  average  amount  of  business  he  has  handled 
and  which  quotas  will  bring  in  more  business 
than  a  year  ago.  There’s  nothing  like  having 
a  mark  to  she  ot  at  to  stimulate  business,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  this  mark  is  per.sonalized  ami 
individualizeil  so  that  every  worker  has  his 
own  particular  mark. — F.  II.  W. 

Each  month  in  your  city  there  are  gas  meter 
readers  and  electric  meter  readers  going  from 
house  to  house  taking  readings.  You  could  use 
this  fact  to  get  some  extra  advertising  out  of 
the  local  public  utility  companies  by  suggesting 
that  just  liefore  the  meter  reading  period  these 
companies  run  ads  in  which  they  would  use  the 
photos  of  their  meter  readers  and  explain  just 
why  metered  service  enables  the  companies  to 
give  lower  rates  than  would  he  the  case  if 
there  were  no  meters.  .Any  local  points  coming 
up  in  the  experience  of  the  companies  with  re¬ 
gard  to  meter  reading  could  also  lie  explained 
in  these  ads.— F.  H.  W. 


R»ved  value 
to  Advertisers 

ahown  by  following  oxtraot  froa 
iBttor  of  B.  T.  Babbitt,  rogardlng  • 
FBoont  Boston  eampaign: 

“Wo  fool  tho  sorvlooo  rondorod 
by  Uio  BOSTON  AMERICAN 
havo  oontr'ibutod  In  largo  moaa- 
«ro  to  our  auoooao  and  wa  with 
to  thank  you  for  tho  aplondM 
way  you  oo-oporatod  with  ua.** 


LAmoan  ■mwo  cnotBLATioM 
n«  NSW  ■NOLANn  Mia  at  S  Oaato. 


laa  nllaas 

SK^ana 

A  comic  which  appeals  to 
youth  and  old  age  alike. 

IVe  can  furnish  full.page 
matrices,  full  color,  black 
and  red,  or  black  alone,  or 
as  the  Arst  page  of  a  printed 
comic  section, 

HERALD^UN  SYNDICATE 

280  Broadway  New  York  City 


P- 


There’s  a  Reason 

Ask  The  Los  Angeles  Times 


The  Hollister  Organization  is 
now  conducting  its  third  circula¬ 
tion  campaign  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Write  or  wire  for  more  details  of 
the  circulation  buildirg  plan  that 
has  repeatedly  satisfied. 


* 


M0LU8TERS  ORCUIATIOK 
ORGANIZATICN 

im  the  United  Stetm 
SOO  Mewnr  Lot  AwmcimCau 


The  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

DAILY  ARGUS 

carries  more  display  ad* 
vertising  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  Westchester 
County. 

This  is  an  acknowledge* 
ment  of  its  power  that  the 
advertiser  should  heed,  if 
desirous  of  reaching  the 
people  of  Mount  Vernon. 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  &  CO. 

Feratga  AaaiWMBtatlve 
171  Madiaoa  At#.,  NEW  YORK 
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NEWS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATIONS 
AND  CLUBS 


PUBUSHING 

^HE  New  England  Newspaper  Al- 
liance  will  meet  early  in  September 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  as  the  guests  of 
H.  H.  Anthony,  proprietor  of  the  New 
Bedford  Standard. 

Medill  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
conducted  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  to 
finance  the  buying  of  homes  among  its 
employes,  has  elected  the  following  di¬ 
rectors;  For  one  year.  George  Gunni¬ 
son.  stereotype  department;  William  A. 
Strasburg,  press  room;  Frank  Racine  of 
the  engraving  department.  Two  years, 
O.  A.  Mather,  editorial  department;  Wil¬ 
liam  Sandamann,  mailing  room ;  Don 
Swinchart,  composing  room.  For  three 
years,  J.  Merrill,  advertising  depart¬ 
ment;  .E.  M.  .\ntrim,  traffic  department, 
and  W.  H.  Whalen,  general. 

The  Carolinas  Advertising  Managers’ 
Association  convention,  which  was  to 
have  been  held  at  .\sheville,  N.  C.,  Au¬ 
gust  28  and  29,  has  been  postponed  until 
February,  1923. 

The  National  Publishers’  Association, 
Inc.,  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  iii  New 
York,  September  19. 

The  Missouri  Press  Association  has 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  hold 
the  annual  meeting  there  in  September. 

The  National  Fraternal  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Montreal 
on  .Xugust  28.  Officers  for  the  coming 
jear  were  elected  as  follows:  president, 
Syrus  K.  Drew^  editor  of  the  Fraternal 
-Aid  Union  Guide;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Gingen,  publisher  of  the 
Fraternal  Le^er ;  secretary-treasurer, 
Mary  McEachern  Baird,  editor  of  the 
Women’s  Review ;  and  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  A.  J.  Martin,  editor,  the  Protect¬ 
ed  Home  Circle:  D.  W.  Dunham,  editor, 
the  Friend  and  Guide,  and  Gilbert  How¬ 
ell. 

The  New  York  Newspaper  Club  and 
the  Association  of  City  Hall  Reporters 
will  have  a  clam  bake  and  field  day  at 
Duer’s  Casino,  Whitestone  Landing,  Sep¬ 
tember  10. 

The  Perth  and  Huron  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  annual  meeting,  August  18, 
at  Milverton,  Ont.  Topics  discussed  at 
the  afternoon  meeting  were  ^'Newspaper 
Make-up  and  the  Treatment  of  News,” 
by  William  G,-^lffate,  ttfe  Wingham 
Times;  “The  Valde  of  the  Flditorial  Page 
in  the  Weekly  Newspaper,”  by  W.  H. 
Robertson,  the  Goderich  Signal ;  “Saving 
Time  in  the  Job  Room,”  John  W.  Van- 
atter.  the  Goderich  Star ;  and  “Some 
Remini.scenccs  of  40  Years,”  W.  H.  Kerr, 


the  Brussels  Post.  Officers  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year  were  elected  as  follows:  hon¬ 
orary  president,  John  W.  Eedy,  St. 
Mary’s  Journal-Argus ;  president,  W.  H. 
Kerr,  the  Brussels  Post;  immediate  past 
president,  Malcolm  MacBeth,  the  Milver¬ 
ton  Sun;  vice-president,  John  W.  Van- 
atter,  the  Goderich  Star;  secretary,  Alex 
Abraham,  Stratford;  executive  commit¬ 
tee:  Malcolm  MacBeth,  W'illiam  G.  Col¬ 
gate,  the  Wingham  Times;  J.  W.  South- 
cott,  the  Exeter  Times,  and  H.  D.  Davis, 
the  Mitchell  .Advocate. 

The  Midwest  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  will  hold  their  convention 
at  the  Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  September  6  and  7. 

ADVERTISING 

'^PHE  official  record  of  the  proceed- 
•*-  ings  of  the  recent  Milwaukee  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Newspaper  Executives  has  just  been  sent 
out  to  members  by  Secretary  Ralph  Perry 
from  the  headquarters  office  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex. 

The  .\ssociated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
Texas  will  hold  their  annual  convention 
in  Houston,  Nov.  12,  13  and  14. 

The  Iowa  .Associated  .Advertising  Clubs 
have  postponed  their  convention  to  Sept. 
12  and  13.  The  meeting  [ilace  remains 
at  Mason  City. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 


'T'HE  Decatur  (Ind.)  Daily  Democrat, 
August  22,  issued  a  special  edition 
of  36  pages  in  six  sections  to  celebrate 
the  convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
American  Yeomen  which  was  held  in 
Decatur. 

The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Truth- Advertiser 
August  26  issued  its  first  anniversary 
number. 

The  Newton  (Kan.)  Kansan  August  22 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  by  issu¬ 
ing  a  142  page  .special  bound  number  11 
by  15j4  inches. 

The  Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal  is 
publishing  everv  Monday  a  farm  news¬ 
paper,  prepared  by  its  own  staff,  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  staff  photographer,  which 
does  not  print  propaganda  or  politics. 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  recently 
issued  a  special  edition  for  the  Shriners 
who  visited  Honolulu  after  the  Shrine 
convention  in  San  Francisco,  giving  a 
history  of  the  organization  in  Hawaii  and 
a  brief  history  of  the  islands. 

The  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise, 
August  15,  published  a  72-page  special 
Progress  and  Development  edition  to 
mark  the  opening  of  a  new  hotel  and  a 
numl)er  of  skyscraper  buildings. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISING  RATES 
in  effect  March  II,  1122 


A^ate 

Lines 

Full  page  .  672 

Half  page  .  336 

Quarter  page  .  168 

Eighth  page  .  84 

Sixteenth  page  ...  42 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

6  insertions  12  insertions  26  insertions 
1  insertion  within  year  within  year  within  year 
$200.00  $188.00  $175.00  $150.00 

113.00  100.00  94.00  88.00 

60.00  56.00*  50.00*  47.00* 

35.00  30.00*  28.00*  25.00* 

20.00  18.00*  15.00*  14.00* 


52  insertion 
within  yeai 
$125.00 
75.00 
44.00 
23.00 
13.00 


:cinu  ...  ,-y.uv/  .u.UU  13.W  _  IJ.W 

Less  than  sixteenth  page  transient  rate  50  cents  per  agate  line  (minimum  space  14  lin 
— 1  inch). 


All  52  consecutive-insertion  contracts  (see  last  column  above)  are  based  on  consecutive 
insertions  within  the  year.  Extra  space  is  charged  at  the  52- insertion  rate,  but  contract  is 
credited  for  one  insertion  only.  . 

Half  pages  and  full  pages  on  6,  12  and  26- time  contracts  may  be  used  at  the  option  of 
the  advertiser  within  the  twelve-month  period. 

*Quarter,  eighth  and  sixteenth  pages  must  be  on  dehnite  copy  schedule. 

b.  Contract  advertisers  are  accorded  the  privilege  of  same  insertion  rate  for  larger  space. 
For  example:  an  advertiser  under  contract  for  twenty-six  (26)  quarter-pages  at  $47  per  inser¬ 
tion  is  accorded  the  privilege  of  half  pages  at  $88  and  full  pages  at  $150,  but  such  adver¬ 
tisement  is  to  be  credited  on  contract  as  but  one  insertion  of  contract  space. 

c.  Rate  maker  card — 52  consecutive  insertions — minimum  space  28  agate  lines — net  rate 

28c.  per  agate  line.  Extra  space  pro  rata.  .  t-  « 

d.  All  rebates  earned  by  advertisers  using  more  than  contracted  space  within  life  of 
contract  are  paid  in  advertising  space  to  be  used  within  one  month  after  expiration  of  contract. 


Classified  Advertising 


a.  Help  Wanted  . 06  a  word 

For  Sale  . 06  a  word 

Situations  Wanted  _. . 03  a  word 

Business  Opportunities  . 06  a  word 


b.  All  advertisements  inserted  on  a  strictly 
cash  basis,  except  on  orders  from  contract 
advertisers. 

c.  No  discount  for  frequency  of  insertion. 


Reading  Notkaa— (None.) 

CommissSaas.  Allowed  to  recognized  agencies 
on  other  than  publishers’  advertising. 

Preferred  Positions 

Front  and  back  cover  rates  on  aKpliotiuo- 
Inside  front  and  back  covers  10%  extra. 
All  other  positions  25%  extra. 


SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT 

_ For  Newpap  er  Making 


For  Sale 

Sixtera  seven-column  steel  chases;  one  book 
bundling  press,  also  quantity  18x23  matrix  and 
tissue  paper.  Address  Box  C-861,  care  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Hoe  12-Page  Web  Press, 

printing  papers  six  or  seven  cols,  wide,  22J4 
in.  long,  either  4,  6,  8,  10  or  12  pages,  with 
stereotype  outfit.  Good  machine  at  low  price. 
Baker  Sales  Co.,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


Printers’  Outfitters 

Printing  Plants  and  Business  bought  and  sold, 
American  Typefounders’  products,  printers’ 
and  bookbinders’  machinery  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.,  %  Beekman  St., 
New  York  City. 


24-Page  Potter  Press 
For  Sale  or  Will  Trade  for 
Goss  Press  to  Fit  Our 
New  Equipment 

This  press  is  in  fine  running  condi¬ 
tion,  does  2-color  work,  gives  all  sizes 
by  two’s  in  one  signature  up  to  20 
pages  with  single  set  of  plates  or  two 
signatures  of  12  pages  each. 

Can  be  seen  in  operation. 

Delivery  can  be  made  about  October 
1st. 

For  further  particulars  address, 

SUPERIOR  TELEGRAM 

Superior,  Wisconsin 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 
The  Fastest  Engravers  on 
the  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 
IM  NaaMU  St.,  Tribnn*  Bldg. 
New  Yerii  Oty 


■  Newspaper  Plant  Equipments  B 

I  Established  in  1112  I 


PECKHM  mCHlMERYCO. 

MARSRIoei  nLDQ,  Mth  a  Iway 
NEW  YOOK  city 

24-page  Scott  Straightline,  delivery 
and  erection  in  month.  Shown  mn- 
ning  until  Ang.  15th. 

Complete  Newspaper  Plant  Equip¬ 
ment. 

8  Linotypes.  Model  B  Intertype. 
Head  Letter  Matrices,  Molds,  Liners. 

2  Monotype  Equipments  with 
mats. 


A  Dependable,  Uniform 

DRYMAT 

Better  in  performance  than  any 
other,  and  at  a  LOWER  price. 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 

Unlimited  Stock  on 
Hand  at  all  Times 

The  Flexideal  Company 

IS  William  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


USE  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

FOR  PROMPT  DEUVERY 

Scott  Three  Tiered  Two  Page  Wide  Presa 
Prints  4  to  24  pages. 

Soott  Quadruple  Presa  Four  Tiered  Two 
Pagea  Wide 
Prints  4  to  32  pages 
Hm  Sextuple  Presa 
Prints  4  to  48  pages 

Hoe  Double  Sextuple  Presa  with  Color 
Cylinder 

also  prints  4  to  48  pages. 

WHICH  PRESS  INTERESTS  YOU 
WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Plslniield,  Mew  Jersey 
New  York  (Chicago 

1457  Broadway  1441  Monadnock  Blo^ 


WORLD  SERIES 
BASEBALL  PLAYER  BOARDS 

ORDER  NOW 

Next  week  may  be  too  late.  47  news¬ 
papers  will  attest  to  it’s  superiority. 

STANDARD  MAGNETIC 
BASEBALL  PLAYER  BOARD 

Geo.  H.  Reynolds,  Trees. 

New  Bedford  Mass. 


NEWSPAPER 

PRESSES 

FOR  SALE 

Two  32-page  4-plate-wide 
Duplex  “Tubular”  Presses. 
Now  printing  the  Richmond 
News-Leader. 

Also  two  Duplex  Sex- 
tuples  now  printing  the 
New  York  Tribune.  '* 

For  particulars  apply  to — 

R.  HOE  &  CO. 

504-520  Grand  St. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

7  Water  St.  SB  Tribuna  Bldg. 

Boaton,  Maaa.  Chicago,  IIL 


For  Prompt  Service 

TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

“American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Case” 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 

Boston  Pittsburgh  Kansas  Qty 
New  York  develand  Denver 
Pbiladeipkia  Detroit  Lae  Angelee 
Baltimore  Chfcngo  San  Francisco 
Richmond  Qndnnntl  Psrtland 
Atlanta  St  Leeis  Sooknne 
Buffalo  IHnneagelh  Winai^ff 
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Introduction  to  Employer  and  Employee  Unusual  Opportunities 


HELP  WANTED 

A  WORD  for  advertiMmaots  under  this 
clauification.  Cash  with  order. 


Wanted 

Circulation 
Sunday,  in 
This  is  an 
a  showinjt, 
tion  from 
informiition 
Ann  Arbor 


Manager  for  afternoon  daily,  except 
one  of  the  best  Michigan  towns, 
opportunity  for  a  live  wrire  to  make 
and  you  can  expect  real  co-oi>cra- 
all  departments.  Write  complete 
regarding  self,  also  give  references. 
Times  News,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


Working  Foreman 

in  6-machine  plant  on  evening  newspaper  in 
growing  city  near  New  York;  10  to  16  pages 
daily.  Union.  Must  be  able  to  handle  men, 
as  well  as  a  quick  makeup,  and  produce  resuli-^. 
I.etter  must  give  age,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Good  opening  for  energetic  and 
resourceful  worker.  C-880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

A  WORD  for  advortisaments  under  this  - 

***'  sdassificaition.  Cash  with  order.  For  Newspaper  Man 

those  unemployed  one  insertion  (adv.  not  to  c--..  j  u  i.u  j  u  v.  j 

exceed  St  words)  FREE  Eiftyi  good  health,  good  habits,  experienced, 

_ 1 _ I _  want  permanent  connection  with  daily  paMr  in 

town  up  to  25,000,  preferably  in  full  editorial 
^vertising  Assistant  charge  of  puMicatiJm,  but  would  consider  place 

Young  woman,  five  years  advertising  experi-  as  editor  alone.  Capable,  efficient.  Best  of  rea- 
ence  (classified,  foreign,  display),  wishes  as-  sons  for  desiring  change.  Have  good  reputa- 
sistant  to  manager  TOsition.  Salary  $30  per  tion  in  State  where  I  am  at  present  located  as 
w<^k.  Address  Box  C-858,  care  Editor  &  Pub*  editorial  writer.  Or  would  take  position  as  edi- 
Usher.  torial  writer  on  publication  in  larger  town.  Can 

.  .  Z  ; - - - - — "  furnish  references,  samples  of  work,  etc.  Can 

Advertising  or  Busineas  Manager,  come  at  once  or  later.  Will  sign  contract,  or  let 

fifteen  years*  newspaper  experience,  heading  in  work  speak  for  itself.  Address  Box  C-857,  care 
succession  positions  of  Circulation,  Advertising  Editor  &  Publisher. 

and  Business  Managership.  Thorough  knowl-  - ; - ^ 

edge  of  mechanical  and  other  departments.  36  Well-Known  Artist  Painter, 
years  of  age,  marri^,  Protestant,  best  of  ref-  with  foreign  academic  education,  wishes  to  be 
crences  as  to  ability,  character  and  habits,  employed  for  half  a  day  in  the  capacity  of  art 
Now  seeking  connection  with  opportunity  for  manager  for  advertising,  illustrating,  painting 
larger  development  as  either  Advertising  Man*  of  all  sorts,  interior  decoration,  theatre  decora- 
ager  or  Business  Manager.  Box  C-882,  Editor  tion,  except  fashion  art.  “Art  Manager,**  1482 
Publisher.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Advertising  Executive  - — - -  -  - .  —  _  ^ 

satesman  and  efficient  copy  service  man  ticv  w%  mar  a  iLf'T«v?r^ 

seeks  connection  (ON  STRICTTLY  MAKE  HtLr  WAWltU 

GOOD  BASI«  with  daily  newspaper-pre-  ^  ^  WORD  for  advertiMmaot.  under  tki. 
^bly  in  Southern  or  Western  State.  bC  cl««ilication.  Cash  with  order. 

Twenty  years  experience,  unquestionable  v-i  w.m  _ 

references  and  a  result  record  worthy  investi-  u/.ntMi 

.ration.  Competent  to  take  full  charge  of  ^ 

the  largest  department  or  would  consider  Circulation  Manager  for  afternoon  daily,  except 
establishing  copy  service  department  for  Sunday,  in  one  of  the  best  Michigan  towns, 
publisher  wishing  to  expand.  For  further  de-  This  is  an  opportunity  for  a  live  wire  to  make 

tails  regarding  the  writed  address,  C-843,  showing,  and  vou  can  expect  real  co-oiiCTa. 
Editor  A  Publisher  tion  from  all  departments.  Write  complete 

- ^ - -  ■  ■■  '  ■  ■  ■  information  regarding  self,  also  give  references. 

Circulation  Manager  Ann  Arbor  Times  News,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 

wishes  to  make  change  after  September  1st.  ~  ^ 

Seven  years’  experience.  Successful.  Best  Working  rornnan 

references.  Address  C-851,  Editor  &  Publisher,  in  6-machine  plant  on  evening  newspaper  in 
~  ;  ;  r;  growing  city  near  New  York;  10  to  16  pages 

Cu-culation  Manager  jaily  Union.  Must  be  able  to  handle  men, 

of  ten  years’  successful  experience  desires  to  as  well  as  a  quirk  makeup,  and  produce  resiili-;. 
locate  in  western  or  southern  city  of  100,000.  I.etfer  must  give  age,  experience  and  salary 
Excellent  record.  Available  immediately.  .Age  expected.  Good  opening  for  energetic  and 
30.  Box  C-889,  Editor  and  Publisher.  resourceful  worker.  C-880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Man,  Wanted: — 

15  years’  experience  on  big  city  newspaper,  de-  Reporter  for  general  street  work;  must  be  able 
sires  change.  Knows  all  phases  of  circulation  to  take  Associated  Press  “pony”  report  on  type- 
work,  including  promotion  and  advertising. '  writer  over  telephone.  State  age,  experience 
Not  seeking  a  sinecure  but  post  where  ability  and  salary  expected.  Daily  News,  Connellsville, 
will  be  appreciated.  29  years  old.  Northern  Penn. 

city  preferred.  Address  C-878,  Editor  &  Pub-  _ 

lisher. 

HES  ONLY  A  NEWSPAPER  MAN! 

paper  man,  now  employed,  wants  broader  op-  - 

ponunity.  Other  work  in  addition  not  objec-  ..  ,  x  -  a.  _  oe\ 

tionable.  Excellent  newspaper  experience  and  (Continued  from  page  *5) 

real  ability  for  this  work.  Address  Box  C-875,  I  i  i 

Editor  &  Publisher. _  business  man  should  buy  to  get  100  per 

Editor  cent  results. 

Experienced  newspaper  woman;  feature  writer,  A  judge  of  literary  values?  Some  of 
proof,  manuscript  and  copy  reader;  makeup  for  tJ,e  cynics  will  laugh  at  that — Cynics  of 

five  nationally  known  magazines;  now  avail-  .,  .  i , _ i  _  .i 

able.  C-887,  Editor  &  Publisher,  class  who  drool  away  their  time  for 

'  - -  days  to  produce  often  that  which  pos- 

Muiaging  Editor,  sesses  no  more  genuine  literary  and  so- 

live  wire,  years  of  experience  and  a  producer  (.ja|  y^lue  than  quite  as  often  some 

of  real  newspapers,  desires  to  make  a  new  con-  ,  _ ^  . _ 

nection  for  personal  reasons.  Would  accept  bright  youilg  refwrter  dashes  off  at 
new  editorship  or  other  desk  job  which  has  a  forced-draft  speed  in  half  an  hour, 
p'br'h  He  must  see  that  the  editorial  depart- 

— ^ -  ment  maintains  a  level  of  merit  in  writ- 

Managing  Editor,  jpg  gathering  news  and  opinions  and 

Now  in  charge  of  successful  metropoliun  daily,  all  of  the  multitude  of  specialties  that 

wishes  to  make  change  to  another  metropolitan  ,  ,  _ j _ 

fieid  or  to  smaller,  growing  city.  Executive  make  Up  the  modern  newspaper  and 
work.  Thoroughly  trained  and  experienced  in  do  it  within  the  economic  limit  01  the 
all  branches  of  editorial  dcpytmCTt.  Has  full  newspaper’s  financial  resources, 
responsibility  and  authority  for  directing  char-  ‘  Ji.  ^ 

acter  and  content  of  paper  in  present  employ-  For  the  man  who^  SltS  at  thc  tountain- 
ment.  Married  man,  settled  habits;  initiative  head  of  authority  in  the  making  of  a 

.AddresTBox^C^s^r'^?"  Edited* "“publi^i?.®*'  daily  newspaper  must  keep  always  in 

■  -  mind  the  two  essentials — a  high-grade 

Sporting  Editor  and  Writer.  ,  product  and  one  which  is  to  cost  what 

Present  employer  says,  “A  sporting  editor  who  npwsnaner  mav  afford  to  oav  as 

knows  sports  and  writes  about  them  in  interest-  newspaper  may  anoru  to  pay  as 

ing  and  informative  manner.”  Six  years’  ex-  well  as  to  find  the  money  With  which  tO 

perience.  What  can  you  offer?  Address  Box  pay  for  it. 

C864,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. _  servant?  Again  the  little 

Wanted  cynic  may  laugh.  But  recall  the  course 

Advertising  position  by  former  advertising  of  journalism — which  every  day  has  to 
manager  of  small  Paper,  experienced  in  copy  ]ay  before  the  wholc  world  its  Completed 
writing,  layouts  arid  foreign  schedules.  Refer-  .Uo  Insruvtinn  and  rritirism  of 

cnccs.  C.  R.  S.,  Box  41,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Hamp-  *or  tne  inspection  ann  criticism  oi 

ton,  Va.  every  man  and  woman,  which  cannot  be 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  WORD  for  advartliementa  under  thie 

raiMU>er  Man  claasification.  Caah  with  order. 


HE’S  ONLY  A  NEWSPAPER  MAN! 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

business  man  should  buy  to  get  100  per 
cent  results. 

A  judge  of  literary  values?  Some  of 
the  cynics  will  laugh  at  that — cynics  of 
the  class  who  drool  away  their  time  for 
days  to  produce  often  that  which  pos¬ 
sesses  no  more  genuine  literary  and  so¬ 
cial  value  than  quite  as  often  some 
bright  young  reporter  dashes  off  at 
forced-draft  speed  in  half  an  hour. 

He  must  see  that  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  maintains  a  level  of  merit  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  gathering  news  and  opinions  and 
all  of  the  multitude  of  specialties  that 
make  up  the  modern  newspaper — and 
do  it  within  the  economic  limit  of  the 
newspaper’s  financial  resources. 

For  the  man  who  sits  at  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  authority  in  the  making  of  a 
daily  newspaper  must  keep  always  in 
mind  the  two  essentials — a  high-grade 
product  and  one  which  is  to  cost  what 
the  newspaper  may  afford  to  pay.  as 
well  as  to  find  the  money  with  which  to 
pay  for  it. 

.•\  public  servant?  Again  the  little 
cynic  may  laugh.  But  recall  the  course 
of  journalism — which  every  day  has  to 
lay  before  the  wholc  world  its  completed 
work  for  the  inspection  and  criticism  of 
every  man  and  woman,  which  cannot  be 


NEWSPAPER  MANAGER 

Evening  newspaper  in  city  of  75,000  wants  man 
who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  work.  Pleasant  surroundings  and  an  attractive 
opportunity.  All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 
Address  Box  C.-877,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  Sale 

Good  paying  Pacific  Coast  daily  newspaper 
located  in  thriving  city.  Doing  business  of 
nearly  $75,000  a  year.  Owner  has  other  in¬ 
terests  that  demand  his  time.  Will  sell  half 
interest  to  right  party.  Address  C-876.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

For  Quick  Sale 

-■Afternoon  newspaper  in  city  of  15,000.  Operat¬ 
ing  at  a  profit.  Fully  equipped.  Owns  plant 
and  real  estate.  Will  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  C.879. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

4^  A  WORD  for  ativartltainuta  under  thia 
clawifioatioa.  Caah  with  order. 

Michigan  or  Mid-West  Daily  Wzuited 
The  buyer  will  pay  $100,000  cash  payment  on 
siitisfactory  proposition  up  to  $500,000.  Wire 
National  Newspaper  Bureau,  203  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago. 


hidden  away  in  records  of  meetings  and 
secret  conferrings,  but  must  in  the  very 
nature  of  his  lifework  report  every  24 
hours  on  what  he  does  and  thinks — and 
compare  it  with  the  course  of  any  other 
section  of  the  social  body. 

Who,  seeing  that,  will  truthfully  ques¬ 
tion  that,  taken  by  and  large,  with  excep¬ 
tions  here  and  there,  the  daily  newspaper 
man,  not  only  has  to,  but  joyously  is  will¬ 
ing  to,  order  his  days  and  his  activities 
so  as  to  conserve  that  which  he  believes 
in  his  very  heart  is  for  the  good  of  the 
people  ? 

Finally,  the  newspaper  of  today? 
Yesterday,  it  is  admitted,  there  were  basic 
weaknesses,  somewhat  of  pandering, 
much  of  narrow  partisanship,  sometimes 
less  than  100  per  cent  honesty  in  report¬ 
ing  and  printing  what  the  world  was  do¬ 
ing. 

Today — the  lesson  learned,  the  daily 
newspaper  publisher  reaches  out  into  the 
rich  field  of  fact,  and  redeems  the  public 
press  in  the .  confidence  of  the  people  by 
performing  honest  work  and  faithful  re¬ 
cording  of  the  current  fact. 

In  your  heart,  Mr.  Business  Man  Critic 
of  the  Newspaper  Press,  imagine  you 
every  24  hours  having  to  tell  to  the  whole 
world  the  things  you  have  done.  Have 
you,  Mr.  .\verage  Business  Man  and  Mr. 
Average  Citizen  and  Citizeness  kept  so 
closely  to  the  line  of  rigid  truth  as  you 
understood  tr«ith  as  this  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  who  lays  before  you  and  all  men 
his  daily  record?  May  you,  justly  and 
fairly,  refrain  from  according  to  him  that 
full  meed  of  credit  for  sincerity  which 
all  honest  men  must  manifest? 

The  newspaper  man  referred  to  in  the 
beginning  was  not  elected.  Instead,  a 
man  of  immensely  lesser  business  experi¬ 
ence  got  the  office.  But  this  defeat  was 
not  characteristic  of  the  recognition  of 
newspaper  men  in  other  important  walks 
of  life.  During  contact  with  the  highest 
minds  and  most  potent  leaders  of  public 
concerns,  lately,  I  have  discovered  that  at 
least  half  of  them  have  had  some  train¬ 
ing  in  journalism.  And  one  must  con¬ 
fess  that,  in  meeting  these  leaders  in 
keeping  track  of  large  current  events  of 
national  and  international  import,  the 
task  is  easier  and  the  result  more  satis¬ 
factory  when  the  other  man  shall  have 
been  once  “only  a  newspaper  man.’’ 

For,  if  so,  how  human,  how  under¬ 
standing,  how  broadly  informed  on  what 
has  been  and  what  is  that  fellow  proves 
to  be  who  was  in  years  gone  "only  a 
newspaper  man !” 

A.  B.  C.  to  Convene  in  Chicago 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  1’oblisiiir) 

Chicago,  -\ug.  30. — The  eighth  anni¬ 
versary  and  ninth  convention  of  the  .^udit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  October  19-20, 
1922,  it  was  announced  today.  The  divi¬ 
sional  meetings  on  Thursday.  Oct.  19. 
will  he  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
matters  affecting  the  interests  of  each  of 
the  six  divisions  of  the  bureau.  The  an- 
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MEWSPAPES  BUSINESS  MAN- 
ACER  avRllable — expert  rc- 
counUnt.  experienced  in  buildiiK 
circulation  and  foreisn  advertis- 
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nual  convention  of  all  divisions  will  con- 
\  ene  at  10  a.  m.  Oct.  20  to  consider  the 
recommendations  adopted  at  the  division 
meetings  and  to  transact  other  business 
presented  by  the  board  of  directors.  On 
the  night  of  Oct.  20.  a  dinner  will  be 
held  in  the  Drake  Hotel,  The  bureau 
suggests  that  those  wishing  to  attend  the 
gathering  make  reservations  early.  The 
bureau  has  made  jMiblic  in  addition  to  the 
names  of  the  leading  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  the  mcmliership  roll  of 
the  .\.  B.  ('.,  which  includes  the  “honor 
list’’  of  publications  of  the  country  which 
have  willingly  conformed  to  the  require¬ 
ments  established  by  thc  bureau. 

Bogus  Times  Solicitor  Wanted 

.•\n  impostor  going  under  the  name  of 
J.  H.  Tyson  and  representing  himself  as 
a  representative  of  The  New  York  Times 
is  offering  the  Midweek  Pictorial  and 
The  Times  War  Book  for  $7.80  on  a 
forged  contract  in  Western  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Eastern  Tennessee  and  Southern 
Virginia.  He  is  not  employed  by  The 
Times.  When  he  is  apprehended  he  will 
be  prosecuted.  He  is  about  35  years  old, 
5  feet  8  inches  tall,  weighs  about  145 
pounds  and  has  dark  liair,  eyes  and  com¬ 
plexion.  He  has  a  strong  clear  voice  and 
says  he  is  an  ex-service  man. 

Springfield  Sun  Adda  Picturea 

The  Springfield  (Ohio)  Morning  Sun 
has  begun  running  a  daily  picture  page. 
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The  Buffalo  Territory 
Offers  Big  Possibilities 
To  National  Advertisers 

Twelfth  American  City;  second  in  New 
York  State,  Buffalo,  with  over  half  a 
million  people  and  the  surrounding; 
trade  area  with  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  more,  affords  a  rich  market  to 
national  advertisers.  The  effective 
medium  to  capture  this  desirable  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  big;,  popular,  home  news¬ 
paper — A.  B.  C.  Net  paid  105,958,  80% 
of  Elnglish-Speaking  Homes. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News 

Edward  H.  Butler,  Editor  A  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

Representatives 
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When  Seeking  Facts 

Lih^«r^an^.  husln  ss  (‘orporatloa«i.  banking  bouses, 
writers,  statLstirianb.  reviewers,  dramatisU, 
(Titioi,  and  others  who  ne^d  faets  conrerning 
pvnnt.s — national  and  International — state  and 
municipal — and  othtr  information  of  particular 
intpreat  consult  The  New  York  Times  Index. 
It  traces  tht*  course  of  any  event  from  its  in* 
f'cptlon.  TV  Times  Index  gives  the  date,  page 
and  column  where  desired  information  may  he 
fiHjnd  in  The  New  York  Times. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  INDEX 

$2J(  s  Volume  U  a  Year 

Issued  Quarterly 
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Pittsburg  Press 

Daily  and  Sunday 

Has  the  Largest 
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hunches 

Managing  editors  and  city  editors  are  altvays  on  the  lookout  for  news;  and 
fe'itur-  ideas  that  can  be  used  locally.  Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $1  for 
each  huruh  published  under  this  head.  The  fact  that  the  huisch  is  not  being 
tvorked  successfully  in  your  city  does  not  bar  it  from  this  department.  Address 
your  lontributior.s  to  the  Hunch  Editor.  tVheii  they  appear,  clip  them  and 
mail  them  in  an  i  receive  payment.  Unavailable  hunches  will  not  be  returned. 


44 LJ  Does  Color  Effect  tour  Moods?  is  a 
series  of  in  eri  iews  started  by  a  middle- 
western  paper.  This  is  especially  interesting  to 
■women  because  it  embraces  the  subject  of  dress. 
.\rtists,  interior  decorators,  actors,  dress  makers 
offer  a  good  start  but  representation  need  not 
tie  confined  to  them  because  reporters  will  find 
a  great  many  persons  with  opinions  upon  this 
subject. — H.  n.  K. 


How  much  of  your  city's  expense  does  each 
family  in  your  city  carry?  How  does  1922  com¬ 
pare  with  other  years?  The  assessors  can  give 
all  desired  information  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  city  officials  will  make  statements, — R.  M.  C. 


Every  town  or  city  has  enough  musical  talent 
or  possibilities  for  developing  musical  talent  to 
make  a  “Music  Corner’’  feature  a  popular  one 
for  any  newspaper.  It  can  contain  anything  and 
everything  musical — write-ups  of  musical  con¬ 
certs  or  programs,  news  items  about  certain 
bands  or  orchestras  playing  for  some  special 
occasion,  news  from  music  teachers,  music  news 
clippings  from  neighboring  papers,  music  news 
cli|>pings  from  music  trade  jo’urnals,  interview- 
articles  of  famous  musicians  playing  in  or  near 
the  town,  items  about  the  most  popular  sheet 
music,  roll,  and  record  for  each  month,  anni¬ 
versaries  of  musicians  and  music,  new  pieces 
by  famous  composers,  writeups  of  local 
musicians  and  short  pithy  articles  from  local 
musicians  on  |>cpular  musical  topics.  Music 
dealers,  teachers,  leaders  of  bands  and  orchestras, 
musicians  and  music-lovers  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  help  maintain  such  a  fea.ure  in  a  paper,  as¬ 
suring  it  much  popularity  from  the  start. — 
L.  E.  D. 


Schools  will  soon  be  opening.  Get  boys  and 
girls  under  twelve  vears  old  to  write  100-word 
letters  on  “Why  I  Want  to  Start  to  School,” 
by  offering  some  small  prize.  Follow  this  up 
with  a  similar  offer  for  the  best  article  of  same 
length  on  “Why  I  Don’t  Want  to  Start  to 
School.”  Both  series  of  letters  will  prove  both 
interesting  and  amusing. —  W.  H.  M. 


few  weeks  ago  The  .\merican  Magazine 
carried  an  article  by  H.  G.  Wells  in  which  he 
attempted  to  chcose  the  six  greatest  men  in  all 
history.  He  gave  his  opinions  and  reasons  for 
his  choice.  Some  newspapers  have  adapted  the 
idea  to  their  own  use  and  are  running  interest¬ 
ing  feature  in  which  their  readers  determine 

"The  .  Greatest  in  .  (city  or  state).’’ 

The  Indianapolis  News  is  asking  its  readers  to 
submit  names  as  the  Ten  Greatest  Living  In- 
(lianians  and  it  is  proving  a  most  seccessful 
feature.  The  persons  receiving  the  largest  num- 
tier  of  votes  are  automatically  chosen.  Reasons 
for  the  choice  are  sometimes  given  and  this 
makes  interesting  reading. — Y.  C.  C. 


All  the  world  admires  the  man  (and  the 
woman)  who  keeps  his  temper  under  all  provoca¬ 
tion  to  lose  it.  Who  in  your  town  that  meets 
large  numbers  of  people  daily — many  irate — is 
a  Iiear  for  equanimity?  He  may  be  some  one 
at  the  post  office,  the  “trouble”  man  of  any  of 
the  public  utility  corporations,  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools.  (He  may  even  be  a  city 
editor  I )  Whoever  he  is,  there’s  a  s;orv  in  him. 
—I).  M. 


Nearly  every  person  has  had  worries  that 
after  all  have  been  needless  and  have  amounted 
to  nothing.  Interview  a  number  of  people  on 
“My  Greatest  Needless  Worry  and  What  Came 
cf  It.”  The  interviews  will  be  interesting  and 
will  prove  helpful  to  many  people. — W.  If.  M. 


How  many  years  will  it  be  before  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  will  have  its  lines  and  cables 
underground  and  rid  the  streets  of  the  un- 
sightlv  pt  les  and  wires.  How  much  has  been 
done  in  the  past  few  years  and  how  much  does 
the  local  manager  estimate  will  be  dine  in  the 
pr  sent  vear?  It  is  Ixxind  to  come  and  is  only 
a  question  of  time. — R.  M.  C. 


Why  not  have  a  flower  day  once  a  week, 
when  all  peop'e  who  so  desire  may  bring 
flowers  from  their  home  gardens  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  hospitals  and  homes  that  do  not  have 
flowers.  The  plan  is  now  is  practice  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  New  York,  where  flowers  are 
brought  into  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  for 
distribution  in  New  York  City. — G.  H.  D. 


Husbands  Hall  of  Fame — Who  are  they  and 
what  do  they  look  like,  these  husbands  of  prom¬ 
inent  Chicago  women?”  is  a  daily  photo  and 
short  biography  feature  started  by  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner. — H.  D.  K. 


“If  they  scrap  ‘Obey’  in  the  marriage  cere- 
mrny,  why  not  scrap  ‘alimony’  in  divorce”? 
This  is  quoted  in  a  press  dispatch  as  being  the 
view  of  a  prominent  Episcopal  rector.  Here  is 
the  basis  for  a  colorful  yarn  with  a  chance  for 
much  humor  interest  and  “sob”  dope.  Inter¬ 
view  ministers  and  others.  Get  your  readers  to 
contribute  their  views.  Play  it  up  and  you 
will  start  an  interesting  controversy. — F.  C.  D. 


“Do  you  like  your  job?  If  so.  Why?”  Put 
that  question  to  a  representative  list  of  em¬ 
ployes  in  various  industries  and  print  the 
answers.  It  will  provide  a  feature  which  will 
set  your  readers  to  arguing. — B.  A.  T. 


What  stand  do  the  local  temperance  societies 
take  on  the  prohibition  laws?  Are  more 
stringent  methods  of  enforcement  favored  or 
are  various  modifications  desired?  The  local 
stand  is  much  more  interesting  than  the  national 
poll  now  being  conducted,  and  that  is  creating 
no  end  of  conversation. — R.  M.  C. 


Women  readers  establish  a  newspaper  and 
it  is  well  to  play  news  to  them.  A  small  town 
daily  offered  a  $5  prize  for  the  best  and  quick¬ 
est  way  to  repair  a  dropped  stitch  in  silk  hose. 
The  replies  ran  for  a  week  and  200  new  readers 
were  put  on. —  B.  R.  A. 


Walking  encyclopaedias  are  always  interesting. 
Find  an  old  collector  who  knows  every  street 
and  alley  in  the  town.  Then  get  him  to  tell 
how  the  town  has  grown — what  stood  here  and 
what  stood  there  in  the  wav  of  old  landmarks 
and  some  of  the  experiences  he  has  had. — B.  E. 


.\  St.  Paul  newspaper  has  running  a  series 
of  short  articles  “Capitalized  Hobbies”  which 
have  described  hobbies  of  men  in  that  city 
which  have  led  to  future  life  work.  Many  a 
man  and  woman  has  taken  up  a  hobby  or  side 
fine  that  has  eventually  led  to  full  time  work 
and  a  successful  career. — G.  S.,  Jr. 


This  world  of  ours  has  been  teaching  young 
girls  not  to  go  out  auto  riding  with  strange 
men.  Now  comes  the  Omaha  Daily  News  with 
a  feature  on  the  same  subject.  A  girl  reporter 
was  stationed  at  a  t^rominent  corner  in  Omaha 
as  if  she  was  waiting  for  a  street  car  to  town. 
The  hour  was  the  business  rush  hour  to  town 
in  the  morning.  Out  of  176  auto  drivers,  two 
asked  her  to  ride,  and  they  were  personal 
friends.  How  is  it  in  your  city? — .^.  R.  1). 


The  men  who  come  nearest  to  knowing  what 
the  population  of  your  city  is  going  to  be  10  or 
20  years  hence  are  the  telephone  company  en¬ 
gineers.  They  make  surveys  to  determine 
future  equipment  needs,  and  experience  has 
shown  their  population  estimates  to  be  right  to 
a  remarkable  degree. — E.  C.  L. 


Tragedy  an.d  hope  walk  together  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  delivery  window  of  the  large  city  post  of¬ 
fice.  There  is  the  wayward  son  who  has 
asked  for  money  to  come  home  and  begin  anew. 
Here  comes  the  daughter  who  has  forgotten  the 
advice  and  prayers  of  her  mother.  Now  she  is 
just  dying  for  a  word  from  home.  There  comes 
a  mother  or  father  or  son  wh?  are  trying  to 
trace  each  other  through  the  channels  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  largest  industry.  Every  letter  sent  or 
received  at  the  post  office  has  some  kind  of  a 
sentiment  attached  to  it.  Women  as  well  as 
men  send  and  receive  letters  that  they  would 
not  dare  receive  at  home  Clandestine  letters 
for  and  from  both  men  and  women  make  up 
a  large  part  of  the  general  delivery  mail.  Many 
human  interest  stories  await  the  sympathetic 
reporter  at  the  general  delivery  window  of  the 
post  office.  And  the  clerks  know  a  lot  too. — 
G.  S.,  Jr. 


.\bout  forty  women  from  the  ages  of  three 
to  eighty  years  get  their  hair  bobbed  in  Mitv 
neapolis  every  week  according  to  a  recent  news 
paper  story.  How  many,  and  at  what  ages  do 
the  women  in  your  city  bob  their  hair?  WhJ 
do  they  bob  their  hair?  Have  you  any  exclusive 
“bobber”  shops  in  your  city? — G.  S.,  Jr 


Your  HigisCUss  Rosulers  Will  Watch  for 

THE  Y0UN6  LADY 

ACROSS  THE  WAY 


THE  YOUNG  LADY  ACROSS  THE  WAY. 

The  youn|  lady  across  the  vay  uys  her 
father  and  mother  have  had  the  same  family 
doctor  ever  since  they  were  married  and  he‘s  fct* 
tiA|  to  be  quite  a  veterinarian  in  the  service. 
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DEVELOP  YOUR 
BUSINESS  IN  THE  SOUTH 


The  great  purchasing  power  of 
the  South  is  not  limited  to  its  agri¬ 
cultural  resources.  The  South, 
through  hard  endeavor,  has 
brought  about  a  condition 
through  which  prosperous  agri¬ 
cultural  resources  in  timber  and 
mining,  and  prosperous  manufac¬ 
turing  has  opened  a  most  fertile 
field  for  National  Advertisers  and 
manufacturers  of  practically 
every  class  of  necessities  and 
luxuries. 

The  possibilities  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  increasing  every  day,  thus 
making  the  purchasing  power 
greater  not  only  of  the  South  but 
of  the  entire  nation. 

The  bank  deposits  have  in¬ 
creased  nearly  ten  times  during 


the  past  twenty  years  until  they 
have  reached  the  stupendous 
amount  of  more  than  $6,000,000,- 
000. 

The  South  is  producing  nearly 
all  the  country’s  cotton,  sugar 
cane,  bauxite,  barytes,  turpentine 
and  rosin,  fuller’s-earth. 

It  is  producing  over  half  of  the 
country’s  petroleum,  lumber,  rice, 
cabbage,  graphite. 

Her  mineral  production  ex¬ 
ceeds  two  billion  two  hundred  and 
eighty  million  a  year. 

The  South  wants  and  needs 
goods  from  the  outside.  Tell 
them  what  you  have  to  sell  in  these 
daily  newspapers.  Right  now  the 
opportunities  encourage  heavy 
newspaper  advertising. 


Circula-  Z.SM  1»,M« 
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ttBirmingham  News  . 
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ttBirmingham  News  . 
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tincludc*  Bristol,  Tenn. 
tt  Publisher’s  Statement  for  July,  1922. 
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ADVERTISERS 

Advertise  for  Results 


it*  •!« 


TO  HEAR  some  of  those  who  pretend  to  know  something  about  adver- 
tising  argue  against  the  direct  results  produced  through  well-directed 
and  properly  timed  newspaper  advertising  and  in  favor  of  mediums  al¬ 
leged  to  produce  different  effects  must  be  disheartening  to  the  man  who  pays 
for  the  space. 

To  the  merchants  doing  a  business  running  up  from  $9,000,000  to 
$50,000,000  a  year — those  who  live  and  have  built  up  their  enormous  traffic 
through  local  newspaper  advertising — and  who  have  admittedly  reduced  re¬ 
tailing  to  a  successful  science,  the  arguments  of  the  sellers  of  space  in  general 
mediums  must  seem  like  childish  prattle. 

It  is  the  retailers  all  over  the  country  who  are  the  natural  distributing 
channels  to  the  consuming  public.  These  retailers  have  learned  the  power  and 
direct  action  of  newspaper  advertising  in  moving  stocks  from  their  shelves. 

For  the  manufacturer  of  any  line  to  be  sold  to  the  public  through  retail¬ 
ers,  newspaper  advertising  over  local  dealers’  names  is  distinctly  the  best 
dealer  help  and  a  most  powerful  force  in  securing  distribution. 

•  Those  advertisers  who  fight  shy  of  using  space  in  our  Saturday  newspapers 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  too  long  a  carry-over  until  Monday,  with  Sunday 
papers  intervening,  are  losing  an  opportunity.  To  make  their  appeal  where  it 
will  be  more  readily  seen,  as  in  a  Saturday  paper,  is  being  found  very  effective 
by  some  merchants  who  feel  the  strain  of  being  compelled  to  use  much 
larger  space  Sunday  in  order  to  have  a  chance  of  their  ad  being  seen. 
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